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General Editor's Co^»ent 

The history of ediui^ntional research and of scholarly 
stxidies in «;ducation augcfests that the fif?ld h^ teen^ 
almost the exclusive preserve of. third' level academics 
and of thoBe engaqini tn research agehcles in a profess 
iunal capacity^ Rarely did schoolmen venture into such 
choppy waters. It is very encouraging to note that in 
this number of the journal, cme-third of the f^pers have 
been cof^tributod by either practising teachers or ' , 
principals in primary or post-priiMiry education. This^ * 
X believe, is a very healthy developmnt in Xrifi^'educ*- 
ation and testifies to the * extended professionalism* of 
our school t^eachers. 

T tM*lievr that educat^ional research can si^ve to 

m 

inform educifitional policy as well as iBf>rove the quality 
of life in Krhools and the effectiveness of the c«rric- 
uium. If t^duf.ar tonal research^is to be effective then 
there aiust Ix? a cireater cross-fertilisation of enquiry, 
supplemented by increased modes of cooperation and 
openness aciros*? our three tiere*^ system* We need 'mesh*, 
particularly in terms of currtculuw research where 
curriculum devVlopmcnt is the goal; Tne recent establish- 
ment "of the Curriculum and ExaiBinatlons l^ard presents us 
with a aoidf^n 'jportunity to achieve this ^imsshS allow- 
inq ay It c*.in, ti.r primary, post-pri^ry , ^third-levej and 
other om»ncies to cone torfether in »a dynamic enterprise 
which nonn cmild rtchiovo by working slope. For far too 
lony WK have h^*vn working alone and without liaison. 

The first point tli^t 1 wish to iiv&ke concerns the 
character and choice of. research problems and topics. 
Irt^land is a sm/ill country with rather limited rducationaJ 
resources for research mrk. It*seei»s to me that if 
several rt»searchers were to pcH?l their resources, both 
intellectual and capital, and attacked a c^iDinon then»c*., 

N 
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or probliem, th^n Bolutlons will found all tht; aaoncrr* 
Thcsrc to bo* a risaearch trafiition of private, once- 

off type studies, i^isreby researchers follow their own 
ifhimp or ideas in l^^K^lation from the research crc^mrtunity. 
Would it not be eminently mohe sensible to establisK 
Inter-discipllnary teams of re'carchers wi>o ntitiht attack 
serious curriculum problems from a variety of f^prspect- 
ives? Take for ex4^1e the introduction of iniegr^ed 
science or social studies at junior cycle - philosopni&i^s 
could discuss the epistcsmological problems Thrown up by 
the nature of integrationi psycholocfists could seek to 
establish the effects of integrated studies on pupils 
in terms of learnincf and achievement while practitioners 
;aiqht discuss nwthods^ and strateqies for implementing 
Intei^ratod studies in the curr-iculum* 

The Curriculum and Examinations Board might draw 
up broad ai^s and ouilSelin^s for curriculum change. The 
responsibility for curriculum development must then rest 
with thf> •school cc^nmunily* of admlnislrators« teachers, 
parents, re«if>archers, design experts etc^ It is not a 
task for teachers acting alone. Khen projects have been 
completed, then it would be the responsibility of schools 
* to lntt?rpret and implement these plans and to carefully 
laonltor and reconstruct theBe curricuJ.i iu texm*^ of the 
school's needs, resources and print it its. 1 5iuq<jt*st that 
educational research has ^ pri:>rity ri.l<» to play in this . 
sci^nariu, Sound research diiia wi U ioim tht« tii^iils for 
rational decision-^u^kinq abiut rurtiiuluni - aims, content 
methods and modes of evaluation. 

Given the limited nature of our resources should 
there not then l>e a greater conce^itrat ion of research on 
problems thrown up by the brief of the Curriculum and 
Examinations Board? Research into modes oi pupil assess*' 
m.'nt and proqraa^es of sucnal .ind political education? . 
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* Finally, it 3eems to me that in recent years 
r«»B|K?nBlbility^j|^^ny curriculum dectslonB previously 
made by ctmlJ^prAUthoritles is passing to schuols ana 
teachers, I oSfieve that this is essentially right. 
School -*bascKt curriculim^'^^velopment i» a new na^ for an 
old iOca. The philosopher of education, Alfred North 
I«}atchi3dd wrote more than fifty years agos 

each school bhould grant its own leaving 
ci^irtif icates, based on its own curriculum. 
The standards of these schools should be 
Hdinpled and corrected, B)a: the first 
requisite for educational reform is the 
school as a unit with i^s approved 
eurriculuffi based on its own needs, and 
evolved by its o%im staff. 1 

It s«LH?n»s to mt! that the establishment of the Curriculuai 
Board is a si -p in the direction of Whitehead's idea. 
Thr rt'fieatoh <rojninunlty can help to achieve his dream* 



Jim McKernan 
Editor 

education Department 
^ imiversitv College Dublin. 
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THE EDUCATTtW INQIURV 1824 - 1B26 IH ITS S|>CXAL _ 
- AND POLITICAL CONTEXT 

. 

seafitus o Canamn 

The 5jducation Inquiry at 18^4-26 one of three 
major government enquiries into Irisli affairs in the 
1820&. A select c<»i^ttc^ of the House of Comons 
prodybed four reports on the sta^e of Ireland betw;<»n 
^Bz/-29, and a ^lect coiwnittt^^of the iiouse of Lords 
fioluced a furthlr rc^rt In IsX. Taken^ together; these 
rtjpc\rts an* a **tudy of tt)e ctjusplpte 'Catholic question** 
as It was called, and laid the ground for the Catholic 
Belief, Act o^'i829p These inquiries in the couse of 
their invest itjat Ions t^xamined the constitution under 
which Ireland had Jt>eun governed since the lat^ seventeenth 
an4 e^^rly ei^hteentl^ centuries, and the principles and 
perccJ^tions of Catholic teaching which underlay it. 

It is within this context that the Education Inquiry 
should be viewed. The gov^rnnwnt *s interest was in 
"tranquil lifting* the country and the role of education 
within l^hir. prMtoBs was well mtabli shed. Education had 
long betn virwi^l as a device for social control. It was 
the instrujnenr f hroiu^h which respect, for li|w and authority 
was inculcated i*nd throuph which 'morality* was taught. 
It would cncourat^e rentraint and order* However, at a 
tii«» of wld^.'spread disordey in the early 1820s, the state- 
aided systi-ro of education was of no assistance bwauw 
Catholic chUdren di<.« not attend its schools. 

The tafiH of thr^ Education Inquiry was to bring thesv 
children into the .educat ion ^ysteio. There was general 
agreejoent on how such a syntem should be organised asi hrid 
l^n demonPt rated by the success of the Kildar^ Place 
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Society In Ita «»arly years. What was at Issue was control s 

The Catholic Bishops had iwde it clear that they auat have 

sufficient control over the education of Catholics to 

avoid interference with th^ir religious beliefs.^ 

« 

This %fa& not an tsducational prbbX«HR)* This ms a 
profound constitutional issui^. treland was a t'rotestant 
state* with a Protestant constitution. The Penal Laws had 
not hcen retried. To grant senior positions of control 
to catholic Bishops in education, on a par with represent^ 
atives of the Estal»lish(>d Church would be unconstitutional. 
♦ ^ i» this constitutional iesue which is at the heart of, 

this broadly based investigation into Irish affairs, and ' 
this is particularly evident in the Education Inquiry, 

The starting po^nt for these investigations was with 
two assues, widespread rural unrest and the activities of 
the Ci*tholic AsBOciatlon* 



R ura ^ distu rbancep 

Rural 4ifiturbance6 in Ireland in the early I820s 
derived from the crisia in agriculture which followed the 
Napoleonic war. During the war prices ano the value of 
land had risen. IPopulation increase added to the demand 
» for land and widespread subletting was encouraged by * 

landlords. Units of one acre per family wi?re not unconmion* 
.Standards of housing and cultivation declined as a pattern 
of subsistence farming began to predominate. 

With the fail in gram and cattle prices after the 
war the f ragmf^itation of farms was reversed in favour of 
consolidation. Landlords reduced the nun^ers of holdings 
through evlctic^s, and the cw.sequent hardship affected 
not only those who had been evicted, but the inhabitants 
of tokTis where they settled. High unesyjloyment, low Mge&, 
a poor and precarious food supply, combined with a rapid 
XncreAw in population made the plight of the 'peasantry 
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very serious* lleBlst^-.icfe to the payi&ont of tlthe« spread 
particularly in Nunster and parts of teinster. Sacret 
Societies, dormant since the 1798 rebellion re-e»erged 
and attacked landlords, titAe proctors and their prnpcrty. 



Catfhol\c Association 

Irish society was also agitated at another level, 
that of the Catholic middle class* This class tied t^n 
foiled since the relief legislation of 1778 had afforded 
Catholics a greater opportunity to invest in land. These 
opportunities* increased ^ the aftensath of the U^ion 
when nsany Protestants left the country, selling their 
estates to Catholics.* The fall in land prices after the 
war had also contl-ibuted to the development of a class 
which, while Catholic, possessed considerable wealth and 
>^s issued with th^ Radical d^nocratic prince- -s.^r"iihe 
French Revolution* This class had begun to move into the 
professions and found that thm possibilities of advance- 
laent open to Catholics were very limited, both by law and 
by anti-Catholic bl9otry. Mr. A»R» Blake a Catholic and a 
commissioner »f education, interviewed by the Co&oBons 
Ccxmittee on the n of Ireland observed that Catholics, 
were placed below . c *stants in Law. Catholics could 
not become MF's or Judges. On top of that Catholics and 
Protestants wexe both obliged to take oaths which he found 
offensive. These measures were seen to be essential to 
the security of Protestants but no similar solicitude was 
shown towtirds Catholics. As a commicGioncr of education 
ho had bec*n xf-quired to take the usual oath. Then his 
appointees, all Protestants had to take an oath which 
declared that he, Blake was an idolator and that his 
religion was superstitious and idolatrous. 

In the course of his interview with th*;? same 
Cooanittee,^ Daniel O'Connell enutnerated several other 
avenues of advancement denied to Catholics, In some cases. 
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the obstaclt>t» wi»rt? €i ihrlnod in law, ir othor cases in 
prejadlL't?. 

Directorship of the Bank of Ireland, for eKaiDpIc« 
was open to Catholics since 1793 yet not one Catholic had 
be^n appointed even though, in O'Conncl 1 ' s% opinion , by* ^ 
far the grratcr ^r*: of cc^omercial wt^alth in Dublin was* ' 
in the hands at Catholic imjrchai;t». Of the cl<?^kB in the 
bank, only six to ten were Catholics. Another such 
instance of prejudice was the refusal to accept Catholics 
as freemen of the Corporation- Catholics wfere not favoured 
for Rjemhership of Grand Juries evi^n though they had eq4al 
rights with Protestants in this area since 1793. He was of 
the opinion that bigotry was rife and that the law was not 
enforced impartially. Most importantly perhaps, he 
emphasised that the Penal Laws had not been re|>t^flled. As 
the law Ntood, Catholics w\\o failed or refuse to take the 
oaths required of them in certain circumstances placed 
themselves at the n^rry of the full force? of the Per*il 
Laws, since relief was conditional on taking the oaths. 

While the atjitatiun of the Catholic Association could 
only benefit a relatively small nuinber of Catholics, its 
activities had succeeded in raisimj the expectations of 
all Catholics- Dr. Doyle, Catholic Bishop of Kil^are and 
Leiqhlm when interviewed by the sai^ coimnittee made this 
clear, when a»kt*d whether the lower classes in Ireland took 
any interest in the Penal Laws. Ho replied: 



1 know of no class or description of 
people in Ireland who do not feel a 
very strong interest in the rej^eai of 
the Penal Law^; those pc^rhaps who 
understand the nature of them least 
are the mtjst anxious for their repeal. 6 



Echjcat i on 

The l^iducation Inquiry has its place within the 
qenm-al investigation of these prohless the wider 'Catholic 
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Question*. The GX^tience at Catholica dealing with 



educational isatteris had not been dissimilar to the 
picture of prejudice and legal obstruction painted, by 
0*Connell of the professions^gererally. Dr. Magee, Church 
of Ireland Archbisi^c,^ of imblin, when interviewed by the 
^klucation inquiry stated that he would not cf choice 
admit* a Ro^n Catholic to a school; not evta to engage in 
the literary ttistriortion of Roman Catl^ylic children p And 

• the nKjre sincere and iKMiest a Catholi6 wis, the aiorc 

7 - 

dangerous he would be. ThcM views of the otter Church of 
Ireland Bishops were in substantial agreement. The only 
circuiBstances in which the presence of a Catholic teacher 
in a school might be considered would be in a mixed 
^zhool where he was licensed by a ^'rotestant authority 
and superintended by the local minister. Jn contrast, 
^ tht» Catholic Bishops wore prepared to accept a systea of 
tDixed literaxy and separate religious education. 

* * What emerges fT<m thj preliminary is^^tigation of 
the disturbances is that the grievances felt by Catholics 
were a major contributory factor. The disabilities, 

* whether legal or pre judicial provc^ed discontent and 
tithes provoked viul€?nce. Having detailed the grievances, 
attention now turned 1:^^ an investigation of the assumpt- 
ions which undm lay the? exclusion of Cathoflcs frc^a^^e 
constitut icm, the Prott?stant constitution of the late 
scvi'nteenth ci:»nt ury. 

This r<fqu3rt«d nn examination of ProtCft»v.ant percept-- 
ions of Catholic tiachlnq and an elucidation of that 

* teaching by the Catholic Bishops. Specifically dealt with 
were the nature of Catholic allegiance to the Pope, the 

I extent of Papal ppwc-r in temporal affairs and the 

obligations Catholics had to keep faith with heretics or 
non Catholics. t 

It was the Protestant perception of Catholic beliefs 
in these areas that undt^rlay the position assigned to 
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Catholics within th© constitutifm and which had given ^ 
rise to the*9miBh haws. 



Protestant Fears. ^ 

It*vas widely believed aimsng Protestants that the 
power of the Pope auperseded that of ^he civil authority 
In temporal affairs and that Catholics were not at 
liberty to disobey the Pope when a confflwnd was enforced 
by threat of exc^Hmunicati^^n.^ 

If universal Papal supremacy were conceded the power 
vested in the office became of great importance. It was 
belieyed that the deposing power of the Pope had not 
bccomr obsolete and could be exe^^cised at will a^^iqst a 
Protectant inonarch. it had been invoked as recently as 
the reign of Jaises I in the opinion of one witness * 

»-«^ " 

The third area of major fear ms the nature of 

certain Cathol/c beliefs, particularly in relation to 

keeping faith tfith heretics. Catholics it was believed 

were not obUged to keep faith with those their Church 

regarded as heretics. The example of John Huas wa^^iven. 

Huss had been summoned to appear before the Council of 

Constance (1414-161 under the guarantee of the tftosperor 

Sigismund* When he appeared he was arrested and subse- 
•'11 

quently executed. If these ^rntptions of Catholic 
beliefs were true then the j)ractical implications of 
admitting Catholics to equality in the constitutlg^ were 
very serious. 

J 

There was the question of land which had be^n 
confiscated at various tim*?s during the course of Irish 
history. It was believed that parish priests had records 
of original owners whose descendants were awaiting an 
opportunity to repossess thejn. 

There was also the fear that the. Catholic church 
would seek to repossess herself of the property previously 
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conCiscAted on teha^^^^he Established Church. 

A third source of cofic6ru» partictllarXy for the 
Church of Irelant) was the fear of loss of status and the 
threat of the constitution if Catlu^Iics were to a^ta£n 
positions of Influence and tK>%fer» 

In reply to these cXaimsi Daniel 0*Connell referred 
to the very sizeable investment of Catholics in forfeited 
land since the Relief Act ot 1778 and particularly since 
the Union, ^s an attorney he had advised many to do so 
cflven the ease with which title could^iie traced. These^ 
Catholics could not wish to have forfeited lands repoas'- 
ossed by the descendants* of the original owners. The » 
wealthy Catholics would lie believed be ruined by it.^^ 

On the fear of Catholic occupation of Church of 

Ireland piruperty, assurances were given by Messrs. Blake 

and O'Connell and the Catholic bishops that the Ca^-holic 

14 

blSfihopH <fntt^rtained no such a^ition. * 

Thi^stv Vepl 4,vs,^n«^ p^rtlcu\a^|y ^^ose ojf O'^gnnell 
on rejxiiisi-tision of forftrlted estates are of groat import- 
anct*, Irt:!land was rul<?d by laws and conventions which 
had been devised for a semi autonomous colony with its 
own parllammt In the t?ighteenth century. The ccnstitut-- 
ion had bt?en supported by a resident aristocracy and the 
Kstablished Church was its spiritual aspect* 

All tht* principal Catholic dignitaries interviewed 
affirini*d that the propensity of the Catholic Clergy was 
towards an unqualified submission to the law and to the 
?u>vri nmciit . Ot . Duyle alao assured the committee that 

a settlement of the Catholic question would bind the 

16 

interests of Catholics to the Cro%m. Considerable 
emphasis; ifi place;! on these points by the Catholic 
represent 4 v»>s to counter the previous claifas of 
disIoyfiH.y . 



Thi^fiu ¥vr0 the Ctatholic reepons'^s to Protestant 

fears for thi»lt pruj^rty in the evt^nt of th« political 

emancipation of CaehoIlcB, The mtrv. profound questions 

rcTS^ined to be ansii^red, the n&tuce of tha Catholics upon 

which the Protestant fears were based: allegiance, papal 

authority knd keeping faith with heretics. ThbSi.- required 

further ^anlnarion not least because scmbc of the Church 

of Ireland dignitaries intervlci^cdr had e^ophaBlaed J^hat the 

opinion of enlightened Catholic thinkers could not 

relied upcH) in view of the absolute powr of the Pope ovor 
17 

them. This was at the sa^ time the heart of the Inquiry 
seen as a whole. 

» 

catholic Teaching Examined ^ 
» 

The Reverend Williaa Phelan, friend and confidant of 
Archbishop Stuart of Axtaagh sought to demonstrate that 
objectively r regardless of the personal o^^inions of 
individual' Catholics, all Catholics were obliged to do 
what they could to bring down the Protestant Church, He 
quoted a nusaber of exa^les of what he had in Kind frc»Q 
a directory published by order of Dr. Murray, Archbishop 
of Dublin, for the use of Irish Ecclesiastics: On the 
feast of St. Mark, for instance the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church was clearly offensive to the Established Church. 
The Litany on that day included the prayer: *. . . and 
thou wilt be graciously pleased to bring the efforts of 
heretics to nothing*. What would happcui in the event of 
a war with Prance? The Koman Catholic clergy would be 
obliged to prayr not for the success of British arffis, but 
for the success of France, i ardless of personal 
feelings.^® 

This attitudA was not the simple prejudice of an 
Individual, it was a fear that was rooted in the constit- 
ution, the same fear as had been expressed by the Reverend 
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)911liam E. King/ Archbishop of Dublin writing In 1691 « 
He ha4 then qldim^ th«t ja Catholic monarch %mB always 
obliged by his religion to destroy hi© Protestant subjects 
even thoogh his pars<maX feelings might not coincide,** 

It is easier to demonstrate that ever^*- 
Rcmian Catholic* king/ ,if he thoroughly 
understand hl^ religion, and do 
^ earnest believe tl^e principles of it, 

>s obliged, if he be able to destroy 
his Protestant subjects and that nothing 
can encuBv him from doing* it but want of 
power. 

NeitheV could Catholics in his opinion submit themselves 
to a monarch of a different religion* 

A further point of interest is that both Dr. King in 
1691 and Dr« Phelan in 1824 quot^ the same evidence in 
support of these views, drawn from the fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215 and fiom the Council of Constance* These 
attitudes clearly underlay the Protestant constitution 
and had been current at the end of the seventeenth century 
In building constitution on them they had ccwne to 
underpin a social order, whose existence would be under 
threat if they were discarded. Interestingly, a great 
deal of time w is devoted to an examination of them in the 
course o£ tho^c Inquiries, 

In thff i:dui;£ition Inquiry, the questioning of Irish 
Bishops dwelt littlo on strictly educational matters. 
Most of the invtistitjat ion hod to d6 With these central 
political/reiiqious questions; The Bishops were repre-^ 
sented by Dr. Curtis of Ar^gh, Dr. Murray of Dublin, 
Or. Oliver Kelly of Tuaia, and Dr. Doyle of Kildare and 
Leighlin, 

They wtue repeatedly quest ioned on articles from the 
third and fourth Uiteran councils on Catholic allegiance 
and obligations to heretics.^ ^ One article quoted from 
the third I^teran Council wnt as follows s 



^ ttiat all thoBi! %&%o an in any way teuml 
to heratlca should consider thoiselvQs 
abaolvi^ from all fidelity and ot^iimc^i 
due to thma ao long aa thay persiati in 
thair Iniquity. 

They i^re asked tether thia could nmmn that 
Catholica wre not c^li^ to c^erve allegiance to thrf 
crown. Dr. litoyle, who did aoat of the apeaking eiqihaa^ 
iaed that n^at waa referred to ms a local prcMi>le» trhiclr ' 
threatened both lay and ecclesiastical fwwrs and the 
measures adopted .to counteract it had had the agreement of 
both^ Further questims on the R^aaurea adopted againat 
the Albigens^s followed and an effort to establish whether 
decrees then pronulgat^ in particular circumstances stiU 
had general application. 

* 

Analysing the t^chings of the tiralfth and thirteenth 
century Catholic Church in an Education Inquiry in 1824 
aeens at first sight' to be inccHtgruous. But the questions 
put to the Catholic Eishc^ represented the perceptions 
held by Irish Protestants of Catholic teaching. It was 
these perceptions which underlay t^ Protestant Constitu*- 
tlon and the Penal Laws. 

f Additional topics dealt with Included the fr^ 'dott of 
Irish Bishops to accept or reject Paper Bulls. The Pope's 
power was in Dr. lk>yle's view lijnited t>6 the spiritual 
d«aaln and he could not for instance absolve Catholics 
from oaths of allegiance. 

These eicchanges played an isi^rtant part in prepare 
ing the way for what Gladstone* writing in 1874 was to 
call . . the great and just concession of 1829", That 
concession without 6u::h declarations woui4 he l^lieved 
have^been far more difficul^t to entertain. 

The govenusent was concerned with a much larger 
question than education siiaply. A settlsMnt of the 
education question muld not pacify the country^ rather 
would it feed the agitaticHm for the resolution of other 
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9«fevanc«s« in Any cob<! it could not be reaolvcKl under 
the existing const! tutionel Arran^esaent. Ineofar as 
edAication had a role it was easential that Catholics be 
involved in it. The body irtiich had hitherto teen cNirg^ 
with the education ot Catholics had failed to secure this 
involve{»ent. 

Th f Church of Ireland^ 

The Church of Ireland was a Church under siege. 
Serving a minority, opposed largely of the governing 
class and supported by revenues paid minly by the great 
majority of the population iirihich it did not servOf it vras 
ar« Object of great hostility* During the existence of a 
densest Ic parliament, it hact teen secure in its role as 
the spiritual aspect of the ctmstitution. It provided 
the ideology of the society and its clergy forsi^ a 
distinct «lass within it with specific civil fui^tians. 
ftie Church of Ireland parish was teth a civil and relig- 
ious unit« Most is^rtantly, hoi^rver, the clergy had the 
task of providing fl8>ral instruction for the people ^ both 
formlXy through control of education and by exan^le in 
the c€Ramunity« This role was one of great importance and 
the stability and peacr of the coimunity was seen to 
depend on their ability to inculcate res|mct for the law 
and the institutions o^ the state. In the afteraath of 
the union the influence of the Church of Ireland began to 
decline. In the absence of a dos^stic parliai^nt, the 
role played by the Church dlsinished. This wnm reflected 
in the reduction to four of the seats held by bishops in 
the House of Xiords. The dependance of the govermient on 
the ecclesiastical vote diminished accordingly* The 
union of the Churches of Ireland and England %ms to prove 

of little help where disagreei^nte existed on b* tters 

24 

which affected the Church of Ireland*. , 
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The Union itself wa .aseociated with a rash of 

political a|}|x)intaentfi to the epiTC^^>acy In rc^ynent of 

debts iQcorred in passing the act of Un4m» Irish 

bishoprics l^ing within the govem«Snt*»patrmiagG, As 

one author has put* it in the early ninetcNsnth century, 

the Irish BislKii^ were not 'an adteirable body of ' 

25* " * 

eccieaiastics," Another^ author i^t it as felXowst 

if 

tndeed given the Reth^ of choofiing 
the Church's leaders « it can only twve 
sensed to jgmny that the sui^ival of * 
the Church of Xti^iand was in it^llr an 
evidence of the continuing }^}wer of the 
aXnighty to work miracles. 26 

Discipline 4B»mg parochial clergy was also poor and 
absenteeic^ antf plurality of benefices comsKMi. Sporadic 
attaints %o i^rove discipline ware made frcm time to 
ti«f» most notably duf-ing the tenure of Archbishop Stuart 
appointed to Armagh in 1B20„ The method used to improve 
residency underlined the weakness of the Church, since 
the civil author ityv the govern^nt, was reguir€»d, first 
in 1806, and again in 1^24 to introduce legislation with, 
in the fonner case, canonical sancticms it)^t)^9 J^^^^^i;^^^ 
civil sanctions, fines, to enforce the Churches standards 
of discipline. Even with these neasures there was little 
improveiftent. Between 1807 and 1832 non**residents were 
persuaded to return at a rate of one per annum and the 
pluralists w^i^ reduced at the rate of two i^r annum. 
Inevitfi^ H im der the circumstances the Church's ability 
to discharge the functions vested in it diminished^ In 
the area of teaching im>rality it had clearly failed to . 
attract Catholic children to its schMls, and with the 
outbreak of tithe resistance in the early 1620s it seemed 
to provoke trouble rather than contribute to peacif, 
requiring the enaction of Tithe Acts in 1623 and 24. 

The Church was not ijKa strong position to repulse 
an attack when a heated putflic debate began on its role 
in 1822* The debate l^i||irwith a scathing attack by 
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Dr. Wlllian^ Magc*^, ^he Church of Ireland Archbistop of 
Dublin on the "incruving hostility" and "open violence"^ 
%Ailch assailed the Church of Ireland on all aldes.^^* 
Thi» vas greeted as almost a d<*claration of religious war 
by Catholic Bla^iopB, In the ensuing debate- the principal 
protagonists to emmrge were Pr» Phelan of the Cl«urch of 
Xrelandt and Dr* Doyle of Kildare and Leighlin. of 
the areas of the debate were of a theological nature and 
do not cc»)corh the subject matter of this i^per. The 
heart of the debate had to do with, the resp^tive roles 
the' two churches should play under^jfi^ronstitutlon^ 




Dr. Doyle directed his attack a^what he termed TJup 
Church of ireland^s 'present establishsnent* a privileged 
position requiring that Titman catholics pay a clergy %#hich 
did not iBinister to thes. The privileged pofi4tlon held 
by the Church of Ireland enti^rely umfitted its clCrgy to 
act as a restraining and positive influence on their 
cosAiunitles* -He irretai^ci^d the current agitation over 
tithesff aqitation provoked by the eatistence of that very 
privilege^. It was the Roman Catholic clergy, not the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland who had restrained the 
population^ during this ^seriod. The sacrifices that 
people had been asked to suffer, perishing with hunger 
in th^ midst of plenty should not, he claimed be attribut- 
ed to the natural character and diS|n)sition of the Irish 
peopie* 

No I Such sacrifices could only be the 
fruit of religion pushed to an extreme 
extension by the influence and exhort- 
ation of a pious priesthcK^. 29 

He argued that tithes, an "odious privilege" would 
continue to prom>te disharmony and division in place of 
tranquillity. To govern the Irish by iseans of such a 
gentry was an im{M:>ssible task. 

He asked bluntly what need the state had of the 
Church of Iri-land and concluded that it had no need except 
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to tench fiiorallty to th« pec^le, a task it could not 
discharges 

The BtAt« has all the (^ssunicatione 
eaa;^, direct* c^n, herVroads, her poats, 
her mnrff ner teagiatratea, hec police* 
She is everyii^re felt She doee not 
need the aid of a Churw.. unleaa to teach 
Mrality to tt^ peoplei and your 
excellency f^la, moat sensibly « that in 
place of aid, ymi receive trtm the Church 
imenae trouble; here abe prodacea nought 
to the governs».it but thorna and brailles <. 30 

Pr, Doyle saw a legltiMte function for a Chur«;h in 
helping to civilise a acK^iety but he diaputed most 
forcibly the auitability or the Church of Ireland to 
'discharge such a function* leather did he the Bc»!ian 
Catholic priesthood filling tAis role of a "middling 
^gentry" # and contributing to peace and stability as they^ 
had done during the recent period of agitation when 
biahopa and priests, Doyle himself included, had condesined 
the activities of secret societies and had reatrained 
thr-ir liiembers from violent activitiieSr 

Dr* Phelan reapcHided in like ti^rms. Ht described 

the attitude >f th« 'Mtholie Siahopa aa "an insatiable 

thirst for revenge*" » Dr« Doyle was ii^^nber of an artful 

and domini^ering hierarchy, and the cheap, {;^rhaps unconec- 

32 

ioufi in^trur^nt of a political faction*. 

The role at the Church of Ireland was to w^d its 
aristocracy of spirit, industry and intelligence as well 
as the aristocracy of power and wealth to England and 
things English* £ince the Union ne believed, It eland had 
ceased being a colony: 

It is legally a in^sber of the great 
British fasiily, but it is not so 
morally . What class of pK^rson is the 
executive to have recourse to as a 
means of effectifig a. change so 
desirable? 33 
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He discufifliHl th0 options open to th^ State* Ruling 
through a !N?r«ditary ^ari0tcK?racy was out of the question 
«i accoani of tte high degree of absentieeliaB* Resident 
9ontry of a secondary class, agents, middle TOn and so 
forth Here also unsuitable. A third possible group was 
tlis Ito&an Catholic prifiHsthoodi « » jr,X.L« hints as 
much*** In Dr. Phelan'e c^inion hoi#ov»ri' 



Th6 sectarian fflisaionaries, ^^rhom an unreflecting 
philantrophy has of late ^ars pourf^d in on us* i^re also 
dissniss^d. / 



The only other possible group which could Met the 
reguiremcnts of the i^ituatloii ma the clergy of the 
. Church of Ireland. It was the only group «^ich could be 
relied upon to pstablish *'a hyntem of good prim:iples and 
good will*'. The twofold nature of their calling suited* 
the© ideally to the role. In the first place they ::ad 
the spiritual duty to minister to their flock. In the 
second place they had a duty to all pei^sle in their 
benefices arising out of their covenant with State. 

He proposed that by eliminating administrative 
abuses and by maintaining existing Incumbents *as respect'* 
fully as th<?y now are** the country would gain *. . . a 
class of men interested ai»>ve all others in the wwlnten* 
ancc of universal tranquility and goc^ order*. 

Both churches and the govern^nt regard^ the civil- 
ising of the country and the teaching of fiK^rality as 
legitimate functions of Church^n. They disagreed 
however, on the extent to i^ich the Church of Ireland had 
been succ<?ssful In doing ao and on the desirability of 
having thp Roman Catholic clergy doing so. The obstacle 
to have the Rcsman Catholic clergy engage in the activity 




extends only to aats, not principlesi 
the fonser is als^at interminable. 
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%ra8 constitutional^ particularly so in the area of 



|K>licy* The conslderatlcm of rural unrest did require 
however an examination of the ef fectivenesa of existing 
agencies of prevention, and led inevitably to the 
constitutional laaue^ in the Interests of securing the 
elusive goal of tranquillity. 

This debcte had brought sharply into focus the 
ano^lous {x^sltion the Church' of Ireland^ as an Established 
Church but representing a minority* The anc^naly arose 
from the extension of the principles of the British 
revoAtion to a cc^apletely different culture and yield- 
ing different results. Edimind Burke had dc-scribed it as 
follpws: 



In England it (i.w. Revolution) was the 
struggle of the great body of the people 
for the eetabllehment of their liberties 
against the efforts of a sUMill faction 
i^o vould have oppresssed them. In 
Ireland it was the establishment of the 
powr of the seller number at the expense 
of the civil llfcwrties and properties 'of 
the far greater part; and at thenexpense 
of the political liberties of the %^ole. 
It vaSt to say the truth* not a zevolution 
but a conquest, which is not say a 
great deal in Its favour. 35 



This poslMon had been tenable under the domestic 
parliament but was now Increasingly vulnerable under a 
pragmatic government, which might well address Itself to 
Dr. l>oyIe's query on what purpose ir servtHJ. 

In thtf seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
struqg^e against the fear of domination by Catholics had 
not h^en Incompatible with maintaining a constitutional 
ind«>pendence from Britain. In the nineteenth century 
huwcvt^r this struggle could be maintalnt^d only by standing 
openly as an "English garrison." In doing so, and In its 
explicit dependenct? on the governmt^nt the Church of 
Ireland was entrusting its destiny to the pragmatism of 
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British pulitlCB^ tnhich was not t^yond going over the 
head of the ChurcK of Ireland to treat with Catholic 
Biahops. The strain of meeting the deaHuids placed on it 
by its constituticMuil position had also taken its tolls 

^he gulf between irtiat the Church of 
Ireland profesaed to be and id\at it 

was BO great that the i^ole 
Cfmsunion eacieted in a state of 
institutimal anxiety. 43 

In contrast to this Jtmn the growth in strength of 
the Catholic Church froa its position of great weaJoiess 
in the nineteenth century. It nom held a positicm of 
considerable strength and influence over its sarabers and 
had acted as a restraining influence in the recent 
troubles* 

In vying for the role of a ""middling gentry** the 
goal of the two churches was control of Catholic education* 
It «as this which would secure for th^ the position of 
teaching nwrality to the people, which was the ^jvemsient • s 
interest In the matter* Zt was clear hoi^ver, that 
enabling Catholicisi to have control of their own education 
was not a simple legal question but a profound ccmstitut- 
ional issue. ^To place Catholics and by implication their 



Bishops in positions of swh authority would elevate the 



Catholic Church to a positUrn of equality in a constitution 
which was specifically Protestant. The ground was prepared 
for this change in the course of the several Inquiries of 
1824*^26 » 

Education policy in XrelX|i& in the nineteenth century 
has been descrited as a device por social engineering* in 
examining the 1624-26 Education inquiry it can be argued 
that the ground was laid therW^ for the largest single such 
enterprise, the demotion of a s<;^al. class that had failed 
and the creation of a new social class, the Rc^uin Catholic 
priesthood # whose task was to be the inculcation of 
respect for the institutions of state and the Rule of law. 
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The fiducaticm Inquiry of 1824^26 eODtains the seeds 
of « radical transfonaation of Irish s^iety which vas 
to lead on the one hand towards disestabliahtsont and on 
the other towards a position of ccaislderable political 
power for the Catholic clergy. 
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Jri^h gdn^ational Studies ^a.S^ • 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE HEDC^ SCinX»iS - A U)CAL STWY 

» 

Jams fh^n 

» 

Prior to the intrc^uction of the national ^hool 
aymtjm of educAtion in 1831^ tha vaat sajority of the 
Irish children, received tjheir prisaary education, in 
n^t «fere termed h^^e sclmls or private schools. For 
mny years before the arrival of the state ^sposrared 
'system, there had been a growing consensus ammg inter- 
ested parties, that %»faat Ireland needed vas a more 
highly developed and organised ays ton, to replace* the 
often haphaseard and irregular education betng pursued 
in these h<^^ schools. Historians hai^ tended to 
concentrate on the development of the national systest, 
to the detriment of research into the whole area of the 
hedge schools. 

The results of research in County Roscf^apon raise 
issues idiich are at variance vith the generalXy accepted 
pictures of primary school education at this tine* The 
national schools iirere intrc^ueed very slc»#ly and indeed 
« forty years were to pass t^fore the system had gained the 
confidence and acceptance of the {^ple. During this 
period a considerable number of the hedife schools 
continued to educate^ and beti^en the years 1631 and 185 T, 
less than half of the sch{x>l'-going attendance in 
Itoscoimon went to a national ^chool. This naturally 
implies that slightly more than half of the primary 
school children of the county attended sch<K>ls run by 
private individuals^ The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the position of the ht^ige schools in the County 
of Rosct»m»on during the periCNS 1831-1871, a period during 
which the naticmal system made progress t *but not without 
some stiff opposition ixtm the more stK:cessful of the 
hedge schools* 




Bchwls in the county of this numher there were 242 pay 
schrols, Tl^se schoois were described as ^'imconnected 
with any society, and held by the individuals for their 
own profit". This meant that the pay or hedge schcNols 
were over 79 per cent of the total nuii^r of prisary 
schcK^la in the county. The nmber of children attendit^ 
^these schools varied in accordance to the Ronuin Catholic 
and Protestant rettims to the* Comisslmi but on t^e 
assuaqptiem that the Catholic figures were of greater 
accuracy due to the greater presence of Kom^n Catholic 
clergy in the county I have accepted their attendance 
return of 13,269 in these schools* , «v 

V 

The national system of education }was introduced in 
1831, and in 1^35 the Cc^nsission «of Pt^lic Instruction^ 
presented xtB repoift , The total nusiber of primary 
scAools was 32S, but of this nunber only *six were 
national' schools I This sui^fgested ,t!uitik natidnal schools 
represented a mere 2 per cent 'of the schools tn the 
county, and educated only 4 per cent of the school-going 

population. Hotever, the nuieber of schools described as ^ 

2 

hedge schools was 189 with 11,500 pupils. Th^ schools 
were specifically refetrred to as, such in the report, and 
were supiK^rted by the contributions of the children only* 
These contributions varied l^tween the different |»irishes, 
and the subjects taught by ttie teacher. 9 

The chief subjects taught itHsre. reading, writing and 
arlthfi»Bi:ic* The f ee^ f or writing varied from lip to 16p 
per quarter with reading and spelling costing lesf». 
Isaac Weld noted horn in KilluXes jf^rish "ttte sum of 3/6 
(ITt?) vciB paid for children learning accbun^s, and 1/6 
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areas this was aided by hcnral cmtrlbutions and subscript- 
ions. Richard Ifallis taught in Tara^n national school 
and received '*E8,00 per annim ircm the Bc^rd; £4.00 per ' 
annum, and half an acre of ground froai several res|»ctable 
inhabitants of CasrXerea".^ Ho«fever« in »any instances 
the local aid given tawski^B the salaries of teachers in 
national schools was baaXl and T. J.ltoEUigott has noted 
that • Poverty of the people made regular payment of salary 
most uncertain and when thm people found that the state. 
^ provided money for the teachers they relaxed their efforts 
to do so". In a hedge school in Athleagtse the teacher 
Edmund Burke received ^the contributions of tltie children, 
about £18.00 per annuca", while in. Fuerty the tocher 
jl^hn Rooney oarned £22,00 from the cliildren*s contribute 
ions. In Easlic school the teac)ier Thongs Dwyer received 
"the contributions of of the children, frt^ 7p to 

17p per quarter each, aasounting to about £35.00 per annum". 
While, xoany hedge school teachers in BoscoisRon received 
such less than this, it nevertheless, illustrated the 
sacrifices made by the people - despite their ^poverty 
stricKon conditions -to support the hedge school master 
in their own areas, and was evidence of their great 
reapcrt for thesi? schools. 

It was stipulated by the« National Board that one 
third of the cost of building and fitting a national 
school would be raised locally. This often proved n^st 
difficult because of the ^Kttevsm poverty of the population. 
The First Report of the Coa^issioners for Inquiring ihto 
the Conditions of the Poorer Classes in Ireland for 1836 
revealed the terrible social conditions within the 
county. Referring to the living conditions it noted that 
in areas around Csktwm and Kiito«W| they were "little huts / 
without any furniture except 'steals and* pots; built of 
stone and mortar very uncomfortable, the- straw covering 
being so seldom removed, the fireside consequently da»ip 
and filthy and the inmates squalid. Bedsteads unusual 
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anil in ail CAsea aost uncoadEortabla teeing". vshe 
result of thia poverty «ma to alow up the progreaa of tha ; 
national ayat^ of edi^ti<m. Xn 1S3S an ai^licatimi i#aa ^ 
nade to tht Board for aid tOMrda the building of a 
school toaite in CorMBier. By 1837, lioimrer, the 
ccwiiaaionera had cai^eliad ail granta to the school 
becaua^ the .ajj^licant had not proceeded vith the worh 
Hi thin a reaiKmable perii^ of tisie. Thia delay had been 
due to the applicant* a difficulty in raising any Iwal 
aid tomrds the school* 

Conditions within the national achoola ware oftM 
very bad, and in the auas^r they tended to be overcrowded, C 
as many to re children attended theas. The strongest 
cos^lainta at this time concerned the great lack of 
school furniture and ^uip»ent» Very few schools had 
^eaka or indeed a blackboard, "The inapector's report for 
Donamon achool in 183? stat^ that *thi8 sdtiool waa 
lalK>uring under disadvantagea frow want of space and 
suitable achool furniture*. Within the hedge schools 
conditions were generally no better and osny such schools 
were held in "»ud cabins'" or 'wretched hovels'*. A large 
number of schools rare also ccmducted in chapels and the 
hoflie of the teacher with the result that scane of these 
private schools were indeed superior to the overcrowded 
and badlyequipped naticmal school. 

In 1634 a nK>del training school for teachers in 
national schools was opened in Dublin* This %#as to 
provide a three BK>nth training course for testier s^ but 
very few attended frm Coimty Hoscomsncm in the period up 
to the Faiaine. In 1837 it waa reported that the teacher 
Michael Walsh of Carrick "although trained in the foodel 
school was ignorant and inattentive,"^^ while in 
Kilteevan the Inspector noted that the'' mistress Eliza 
Moran "writes and reads badly, she will do no good". In 
Athleague the teacher did not understand English gramuir^ 
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f idiich arose trtm hia deficiency as a scholar* 

Reporting on the teacher in Pinner, the inspector ^sed a 

wordf ^ich was mich beloved of the inspectore at this 

timet statin? that he %mB **mlddiin9 in the ccsiduct of 
■ 13 

the school." A large nuaOier of teachera in these 
national schooois were not properly trained* nor indeed 
suited to the cKrcupation, which meant that a h^lge school 
vith a reputable teacher still attracted many school- 
going children. 

Catholic reaction to the national systeia, which had 
been favourable at firsts changed during the latter half 
of the 1830s and many of the clergy urg^ a great 
transformation of the systest. The ^st outsf^ken critic 
was Archbishop ncHale of Tuam who attacked and denounced 
the system openly. Zn 1639 the Conmissioners of National 

Education noted that the system "has lately received a 

check in one district through the efforts of a R<MBan 
Catholic prelate,, , , . several sch<K>ls in these parts 
of Calway and Mayo in which he exercises spiritual 
* authority, have ceased to be in connection with us".^^ 
Part of the diocese of Tuam comes within the county 
boundaries of Hoscommon, and it was noticeable that such 
areas of the county did not have any national schools 
until many years later. The parish of Moore which lay 
within the Tuam diocese had no national school until the 
late I850s^ bearind ample testimony to HcHale*s influence 
in these parts of County Ro'ieommon. 

By 1841 there were 32 national schc^ls in the county, 
and the number of children on the rolls of such schools 
according to the Commissioners was 3,558.^^ Only Longford 
and teltrim had li^ss national schools than Roscoswrnan, and 
the national system had failed to make d'^amatic inroads 
into the primary system of education, with the result that 
hedge schcK^ls were still educating the majority of school- 
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children. Ttilo fact im& denwost rated fui 
c«nsu8 report of 1641. In the prlsary^ 
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were 6,185 boya and 4,S33 giria, idach ^mnt a total of 
10,718 children attending auch schools. Regarding the 
validity of thia ntiaiber the CaaBiaaianera not€Nl "these 
numbers m asserted from returns filled up by tlm toaster 
or aistresSf or other head of schMl, which gave the nam 
and ages of the children i^o actually attended during 
the preceeding the day of entia^ration. Me thua 

endeavoured to avoid the excess idiich results from giving 
the number on the roll of the school i while by extending 
the attendance through a week, we hoped to avoid all 
absence arising from the particular season to be allowed 
for*«^^ The reports of the Cc»«iisaioners of Rational 
Education always referred to the'liium&^rs on the rolls of 
the schools, thus presenting a rather false picture v^en 
we wish to examine the nuc^rs in actual attendance at 
this titm?. 

The Ccmiissicmers of National Education Report for 
1641, reported the numter of children on the rolls of 
national schools in the county as 3#55S* The census gave 
the number of children attending primary schools as 
10,718,'^ This implies that only one-third of the 
children attending schools in 1B41, actually attended a 
national school. When one further considers that a 
large discrepancy always existed beti^en the nuo^rs on 
the rolls, and attendance, then there is the real 
possibility of national s^chool attendance representing 
much less than one-third of the total. The som picture 
eisergea when we exjusina the nutnber of teachers in the 
various schcx)ls» There were 35 teachers in national 
schools, but the census report noted a total of 299 
schoolteachers' in the county. This in fact meant that 
264 teachers taught in schools other than those connected 
with the National Bc^rd. Allowing for the schcK)ls of 
Protestant societies and the Church Education Society, 
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the figurOQ reveal the slqnificdnt role still played by 
the h^ge aohools in rducaition* Bince hed^e scHcx^ls 
crenerally ha<a one teacher* the ntuober of such achools in 
the county at that time vas betwetfiti 130 and 140 schools. 

The? famine of 1846 waa no reSf^cter of schools or 
teachers r and all schools suffered badly. Many re{K>rtB 
at the time referred to its effects on i^ucation. In 
Kilxsoro school the "scholars paid nothing, but expected 
that once the faisine ceased a ni^onber would be able to 
pay Id itreekly**. In Crosna the manager ''in consequence 
of fever in the vicinity of the school, has moved the 
scholars tu the chapel", while in Keadue Peyton the 
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lischool wiiB closed in consequence of teacher's death" « 

The worst <!xcesses of the famine were experienced during 

the year 184 7 whc>n the Ccnmissioners noted that the 

number of children on the rolls of national schools fell 

frosB *i,634 in 1846 to 6,130 in this year."^^ Th«se 

figures also rL>vc>aled the significant progress made by 

the national system during the first half ^ the 18; Os, 

when there was a very noticeable increase in the number 

of childr<?n on the rolls of such schools. County 

Roacosmion experienced the greatest decline In attendance 

at primary schools in connacht which demonstrated the 

fact that this area suffered some of the worst effects of 

the famint,^. Durcan stated about thenatii .al schools that 

the faijiin<* "deprived teachers of their fees, exposed then^ 

to disease, placed them in the position of workhouse 

porterB, .=ind wht»n the relief ceased, left them with empty 

22 

schools, tht? regular pupils having gone elsewhere**. 

Tho dlfitrihutjon of food by the British Selief 
Associati'jn had intt^rfered with the operation of the 
national r»chools. In Roscoimiion this resulted in a 
massive inriease xn »4t tendance with the number increasing 
frosi 6,1.10 in 1847 to 12,669 in 1848. Conaaenting on this 
Durcan stated: ""rhv inducement to the children to attend 
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under the pretext of education encouraged fraud, and npt 
being able to diatingulBh between charity and a bribe, 
the 8chiK>l became aeaoclated with the latter # and the 
uaefulnese of education itaelf was overlooked*.'^'' Thia 
overcrowding only i»l to ^further diaeaae aMng the 
teachers and children, ae well as interfering with the 
diacipline and efficiency of the schools. 

The hedge schools were also affected by the faaiine. 
In 1846, however, these schools «^re very much in 
operation as many inspectors noted. Reporting on the 
application for aid towards the building of a naticmal 
school in Rnockcroghery the inspector noted that there 
was *A school in the village under the Church Education 
Society and three hedge sciu^ls • the first is not well 
attended, but the hedyes are crowded". Earlier in the 
year the inspector reporting on the Strokestown district 
referred to "five or sia cabin schools in the neighbour- 
hood attended by about thirty each".^^ naturally these 
schools lost considerable numters during the famine, and 
many of them closed. The position of the hedge school 
teacher was mote vulnerable than that of the teacher in 
national school, and wh€^rea& a national school would 
possibly re-open or regain its number after the famine^ 
the hedge school generally closed down with the teacher 
unemployed.^ for many such teachers, the only alternative 
may have been emigration, iiomver, many hedge schcK^Is 
survived the ravages of the famine, as we can see Irom an 
examination of the census report of 18S1. 

The population of the* county was returned as 173,43$ 
which was a drop of just under a third on the population 

figure of 1841, The number of school-going children was 

2b 

31. The Commissioners of Hational Education Report 
gave the number of children on the rolls of national 
schools as 10,519. However, the actual attendance in 
these schools according to the census report was 4,308^ 
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which r«?pri>s9t*nta over one third of the school -going 
. childrt^ti. P«^iviite schools of which the majority were 
hed^c schools contnined 3,408 children, or 28 per cent 
of the school children. The national syst^^ was nw 
civaikinyi cli?ar inroads into priury education, and during 
the d^Ciidi' from 1841 to 18B1 had taken over as the Min 
agc>nt of primary education within the county, educating 
the greater number of school-children • Nevertheless r 
the census repc^rted 70 national schools in operation and 
116 private schools, which meant that there wex'e still 
more hrdge than national schools in the county. 

The Conrnxlea loners of National Education in their 

annual Report of 1651 had shown 114 teachers esiployed in 
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the county, while the census gave the nunA^er of teachers 
here aft 2^\. Whrn allowances are made for teachers in 
Chunih Education Society schools, and some other schools 
in tho area, the nuRiber of teachers in national and 
hedye Jirhools were almost oqual. Many of the schools in 
thr national syHtcin were two-teacher schools, whereas 
tht^ ht*dqt' Echoi^l continued to be taught by one teacher 
only* The hedqe schools had not totally disappeared 
With the a'ivent of the national school # but continued 
Bidc' by Bidr with it, until eventually the better 
financed and organised stato system of educa^ioR took • 
over completely xn the late nineteenth century. 

Many parc^ntB continued to send their children to a 

hedoc school despite the presence of a national school 

xn tht» arta. In 1848 the inspector report Inq on a 

national school in Aughnadery wrote that there was 

"a hednc iiehool in the area which docs no good to the 

national school. *• In I8b^ at Clegna the inspector 

report *'d that •*the? manauer hnp*?fi •^o overcoat* the ignorant 
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prv^3udict* aqamst national schools among parishioners*. 
He proceeded to criticise the parishioners who sent 
their children to inferior schooie, while noting that 
thetH* i^chools without proper furniture or c^quipment had 




twic«> as largf an aitt^ndance as any national school In 
the area» in %hv inap^pctor^a report on Rathwile 

achool stated 'I find the {^oplc have a reHiarkable 
predilection for the ordinary hedge school, and hencre 
there in as yet an uni^illingne&s to send their children 
to the national school," Ifhen examining this 'remark^ 
able predilection" there are a few points that require 
further consideration. 

• The first are the observations made by the 
inspector Mr. J, patten on a visit to a number of 
national schools in the county in 1850. In general he 
found the premises good, but instruction varied. In 
Elphln girls* schcKjl he noted that "reading and spelling 
arc not good, writing indifferent* arithmetic merely 
commenced, progress of the children is poor, and little 
explanation given"* At Mount Allen school there vas 
"little progress Bwade by the children in any of the 
branches,* The standard of teaching and education in 
Butm> national schools ♦wis very low, with the result that 
a good hedgo school still attracted many of tho children. 

Yet another important consideration was the 
attit ude adopted by some teachers to the new system* At 
Knockvicar the teacher of the local hedge school was 
approAch€>d by the curate to join the national school 
system. In reply the teacher re-emphasised his deter- 
mination tw remain outside the^ eystem with the 
observation that "hi? would teach what he liked, where he 
liked, and when he likf?d*. Implicit in this statea^nt 
is the freedom that teachers in hedge schools enjoyed as 
opposed to the strict and narrow guidelines laid down 
tor national teachers by the Board. These strictures 
t'Ktendiui from teachers a^vroiding all fairs, msrHetSr and 
meetings, to their general appearance and moral values. 
There wert* numerous references to the fines levied on 
teachers it?r neglect of school, irregularity of attend- 
ance, fabrication of accounts, and jK>or punctuality. 
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Th© greatest pressure on the national school trachei 
concerned the v«Ked quastlcm of religlcm, and nith the 
Itooan Catholic and Anglican clergy so diverse in their 
attitudes to the systen, the teachers were often the nere 
(lams in the gane« As the majority of school soanagers 
i#ere Catholic priests they tended to frown on any 
Protestant intervention in the sctool. This was revealed 
in Tartton in 1650 when the manager had the teacher r'^ 
dismissed for allowing the protestant rector take shelter 
in the schMl porch trcm a showed of rain."^^ In schmils 
where joint-patronage exists, the religious rivalry 
often left teachers without any Inconm for long periods 
of time. A religious controversy in Knockcroghery meant 
that the teachers there were not paid for a year-^^ All 
this displays the pn^lesiB faced by teachers in national 
schools. They were the lowst rung of the educational 
ladder, and lacked the respect of managers and inspectors 
alike. Hai^y teachers in hedge sdtools retained the 
esteem and confidence of the people were not prepared to 
enter such a system, and relinguish their freedom. 

By 1B61 there were 159 national schcK^ls in I^sccmton 
with 14,981 pupils on the rolls. The census report of 

tha:: year gave the number of children in attendance in 
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.primary schools as 10,588 which suggested that just 
over one quarter of the age group frM five to fifteen 
attended a schCK>I in the county. The census reported 
that 6,670 children attended national schools, which ^s 
much less than the number on the rolls of such schools. 
The number of children in private schools was 2,539 which 
consisted of 2,351 {^tween the ages of five and fifteen* 
The difficulty when examining private schools, is to 
discern the number of hedge schools contained in this 
category, as many of these private schools were assisted 
in other ways, aside frc^ the contributions of the 
children. It la very clear from the figures, nevertheless, 
that the national schools now contain€Hl the vast smjority 
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of school children p Tha nuafc^r of schools sfacording to 
ths census nport w^26e, and of this tbm Mtimal 
schools were now in the suijority. Fox ths first tisie 
the nus^r of nAticmaX schools outnuabeciMl the h€rdge 
schools. The private schools cmprised 199 of the total, 
and althoti^h the hedge school forwHS a significant 
proportion of these t it ws iju:reasi»gly evident that 
they were losing to the national syatra. Tb* census of 
1841, 1851 and 1861 had all displayed a trend, ifbich 
emerged even wore forcibly in the latter half of the 
1B60s. This trend portrayed the national system moving 
into a position of strength with tte hedq^ schools 
consequently declining* There was iu> i > iculty in 
obtaining accurate figures for nuatoers of national 
schools and children attending during this peric^* 
However, the hedge scIk>o1s pioved m>rB difficult, and 
whether deliberate or^otherwise there was little 
referemre to these sch<x>ls in reports of the tine. 

It is very remrding then to examine the Royal 
Coimnission of Inquiry into primary education of 1870, as 
this report makes sf^ific references to the .henige school. 

There were 231 primary sctuTols in Coimty Rosconron, of 
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which 167 were national achools. The nusO^r of 
children attending thesr achcx^ls of the National Board 
was 9,935* Private schcK>Is were also referred to and the 
number of si^h schools was 35. This consisted of 21 
assisted schools and only 14 unassisted^ The latter is 
of chief interest to us, as this Is referred to as the 
hedge schools in the report, commenting on the latter 
type of school the Commissioners noted Notwithstanding 
the growth of national and other schools in which the 
school fee is not more than one penny a week, and the 
payment of even this small fee is not always enforced, 
the Constabulary have returned under the nskwm of hedge 
BChc^ls, 117 schools in Nunster, 43 in Leinster and 
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44 in CH»inautifttf tbe teiu:hars of which depend for their 
livelihood oo school feee"."'^ ra^r^ gives grt^in? 

rect^ition to the fact that Boms hei^ sdhiools contini^ 
in exiBtence, 40 years after the lsitrodi»:tion of the 
national schools. 

In County ItoaconBon there t^re 14 hedge sc)k>o1s 
referred to in the report/ but three of these had been 
discontinued. The attendantre in these 11 schools still 
in operation ims 435 Koaao Catholic children, and in 
Cloonfad^ Fairynount, Gortaganny and Drt^md the nusAiers 
attending had increased. Eight of the aedge schools in 
the report had been in operation in the county in 1824. 
The teachers in t)^ had changed during the pericni 1824 
to 1871, but so io^rtant had the schools tecoise In the 
eoimmnity, they ccmtinued to educate the children of 
their areas into the late 1800s, t^urthermore* ]tosccHm>n 
had the highest attendance of pupils in hedge schools in 
Connscht at this time. 

The underlying reason for the ccmtinuwce of such 
schools in any area of Ireland, is that tlwy mre 
, regarded by the parents as good sctK>ols, offering the 
bfisifi of a sound education in the children, and taught 
by a teachet vho had the respect and est^m of the people . 
It is this which accovmts for the reports final obser- 
vation which read "there are still sooe poor people 
willing to pay for the education of their children even 
i^re facilities are offered of obtaining a moch su{^rior 
education gratuitously in national and other schools". 

The hedge schools had been an integral part of 
priinary education in Ireland, long before the introduct- 
ion of any state system of education, and had inserted 
the basis of a rudimntary education to the Catholics 
during the iirorst excesses of the Penal Laws. Ab such 
they had gained the loyalty and respect of vast nuaOwrs 
of Irish people, and the teacher was regarded very highly 
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in the coimunity. The introducticm of the national 
systsun posed a great problem, iKmrever, as tetter 
financed natioiml BisheK>l8 extended through the country- 
side. The hedge wtuiols declined considerably as any 
cosaparison of the figures will show us* Xn 1635 there 
%rere 189 hedge schools, but this had fallen to a a^re 
It schools in ISeverthelesB^ despite the mushrocm- 

ing of the state system of education, a number, albeit 
very smll, of hedge-schools continued to exist into the 
latter years of ^the nineteenth century, a testimony if 
one is needed of the character of t|\e3e schools* 
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Irieh Mutfatianal StUdie^^ Vol.S, fo.S, 



The vetticig up of the NBticmal ^nl, set out in 
Stimley*fi letter of 1631, pernitted the Gk>vem«it to 
gmnt^ald educAtionel provision in Ireland. On aosept*- 
imce of the Rules of tte Comsiifisioners, connected schools 
could receive grants toward building, furnishing, texts ^ 
and teacher salaries. 

The principle of combined ocular axul separate \ 
religious iostruction ms a central feature of this t 
systen of grant** in*<iiid, taongst t^m groups ^^^MiasLf 
misgivings about this principle , vere tto Cnri^ian* 
Brothers, founded by &!miurf Mce, in 1802, for 
education of poor tx>ys in Oi^istiw piety and in lifct^ra^^ 
instruction. This instrt»:tion was gratuitous. 

In ccHsson with the many parish pay- schools, the 
schools of the Order were in btraitenad financial 
circumstances in the 1830s. Despite the aistrust of the 
proposals because of the restrictions on religinus 
instruction,^ Br. Rice, on the advice of Dr. Murray # 
Archbishop of Dublin and Cc^nissioner of the*llati(mal 
Board, decided to apply to the Board, on a trial Imsis, 
for the connection of soro of the Order's schools. 

The Ctmissionars, at a fleeting in February, 1832, 
regularised the procedures for the connection of Nuns* 
and Brothers* schools and cleared the way adaiiniatratively 
for the connection of such schools.^ 
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Connection « 

^ j.^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Seven of the Christ ian Brotli^rs' schools were 
connected to the Board in 1632 and 1633. Six applied as 
a rasuit of Br. Biceps decision and the seventh^ trails, 
ind^>endently. Tahle 1 sets out th^ detailr> of the 
connections. 



%hic f Christ iam B r oth e rs * Schools «mneete* with the 
National Board 



Roll 

no 4 


• 

School 


l^licants 4 


Pupils 

on 

Roll 


Teach- 
ers 


Date 


Ca^ 


Lay 
Prot 


Clergy 
Cath 


746 


Mill 6t; Dublin 


4 


14 


12t 


609 


2 


14.6,32 


741 


Nth RichiQond St 


3 


10 


9 


771 


6 


28.6.32 


645 


Nt Sion, 

Hater ford 


8 


15 


6 


630 


3 


25.8.32 


639 
640 


6t .Patrick's if) 

St Patrick's (2). 
Waterford 


8 


15 


6 


184 


2 


25.6.33 


623 


Dungarvan^ 


' 3 


12 


9 


519 


4 


23.9.33 


446 


Ermistytoon 


'l. 


18 


11 


287 


4 


UU33 


443 


Ennls (Vested) 


5 


18 


13 


478 


3 


U9.33 



Sources Third Keport of the C<^issioners of National 
Education,r 1836 , 144)^ H.C. 1836^ iuoivi. 
Appendix pp* 34-35 » and Royal CCHBaission 
into Priaary Education (Ireland^ » Vol^ VII, 
Returns lurnisbed by the National Board, 
(C6-VX), H*C# 1870, xxviii, pt.v^ section xiv^ 
p. 379. 

The monies received were not inconsideriUsle. One 
school received* a building grant/ three received fitting- 

up grants and all seven received grants toward salaries 

5 

and school requisites. Though the ae^unts were small, 
they equalled, in zoost cases, the total other resources of 

the houses 
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Connectim vith the Itoard, with its i^uolary 

in thrro areas was a aourca' of frustration to tha 
Brothers aiw5 each of tteaa will be iookml ats tte rules 
relating to Religious inatraetioot thm toard*s control 
- of. texts for use in sohools md the publio*s right to 
visit schools in cs^utectim with the Board. 

teligious Instruct icm t Religious iMtroctioii. ws by rule 
sefiarated f roo secular instruction. It was to take place 
on <me or two days set aside for it, and, if wished, 
daily, but either before or after 'ordinary achool tiste* * 
Zt was not until after a Rule change in 1838^ that 
religious instruction was permitted at one intermediate 
pericni. Mso forbiddei^, after 1838, ims tl» right of any 
visitor to question on the ares of religion.^ Devoticmal 
practices and religious esoblem were forbidden during the 
period of secular instruction* 

9 Many of these regulations were in opposition to the 
practices developed by the Brothers in their schools. 
IteliglouB thought and feeling ifiibued their schools and 
lessons. Religious objects, hourly prayer and sild-day 
religious instruction were features of school. Thm 
Brothers' and the toard's perspectives on religious 
instruction, and its place in the schcK>l day, wre 
different. With these differences developed conflict. 

It would appear, that though there was scsie conflict 
between the Board's inspectors and the Brothers, it was 
not as great as the conflict within individual Brothers 
themselves.. Blake describes this inner cmiflictt 

... a jsajority of the Brotl^ra felt 
demoralised by the pretence of obeying 
the Board's rules exactly and yet 
surreptiously teaching religion at the 
pre-1831 tin^s at regular intervals 
during the day. 9 

This inner conflict was aggravate by the misunderstand-^ 
ing by soice of the Brothers about Br. Rice's intentions 
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in c<mMctio9 the schools to a with such ccmstrain-* 

ing rulss,^^ This constraint ms further reinforced tv a 
vigilant puhXic and the Sard's own inspectors. 

Visitors I the &mrd*B inspectors were the most regular 
visitors, and betwc^ tlmn and the Brothers, F^tzpatrick 
says, ttere were satisfactory relations, fr^iiimtly 
cordial,* Occasimally, an inspector had to reprinand 
for a failure to coaqply with the Board's Bules^"^ but 
overall the Brothers kept fairly to the Rules of the 
Boards Tb^ Hill Str^t school, Dublin, devoted one day to 
religious instrwtion^^ and all save one, followed the 
Board's recCTwendation in regard to the reading of the 

14 

Scripture Lessons ^ 

m»iwver, under this visitati<m entitl^nt, the 
Brothers did suffer Btxm harrasss^nt, as sow members of 
the public, malevolently sK>tivat^, wished to find the 
Brothers ramproaised in relation to the Board's rules. 
The rule change of 183B concerning visitors was too late 
to rectify this objection^* as the decision to disconnect 
had already b^n taken* 

Texts J The Brothers' own Lesson Books, aoBm of which 
wre available froff 1826-1828^^ were not used in the 
schools connected with the Board. The Board at this time 
reserved to itself this ^'^^t* An inspector wrote of 
the Brothers' X^esson Books, when they applied to the 
Boards 

The Books of the Christian Brothers are 

not such as they can sanction in a 

National School for general instruction. 18 

The Brothers adopted, when they became available the 
Board's texts* 

The Brothers had two criticisms of the book provided. 
On the one hand they were aware of a religious bias in 
the stories and poems cmtained, and on the other, the 
lack of an 'Irish' dimension in the content* 
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AjTchbiBhop t«tmtely*8 Script ora Lessons > printed by 
the Board, becam avaiiabla to schools txxm 1632 on. 
Mere mis no ccHnpuIaion to use thi»n, but they wera 
m rtaity schools, including tha Brothers* Up to 1838, 
their use was encourage by tha inspectorate^^ (at tlrca 
S(»^i«hat heavy-handedly) . Thereafter, they imre confined 
to tabulating the nuiidM>rs reading the».^® 

The Le&sons nere for use in 'ordinary school tiJ»e' 
and it xnay be asBumiMl that inforwal religious instruction 
might have acct^I^ied tl^ir use. The inspectors vere, 
awreover, ordered in 1838, •'to refrain fro«i giving any 
suggestions ... on their usage. "^^ However, this easing 
of the •encourageiuent* was a little too late, for that 
year. Rice had talready written to the Brothers concerning 
the LesB onsg 

It is the 'introduction of the Bible to 
National schools i^ich will render it 
quite iB^asible for houses miw in 
connection with the Board of Education 
to continue that connection* 22 

The Brothers recoaanended the publication of their own 

texts in 1640* when all but one of their schCKils had 
23 

withdranm. 

We have in tarn, covered three areas of discord in 
the connection of the Brothers' schools to the National 
Board. No sharp disagreements developed and this may 
hav0 happened because, firstly, the Brothers kept fairly 
within the Rules, though disagreeing with thess, and, 
secondly, the recogntion of the toard^s inspectors of 
the jDerit of the Brothers' schools* 

The existence of the National Board and the avail- 
ability of its grants had overall effects on the Brothers.. 
. Br. Rice, noting the rising nusUt>er of schools teing 

connected to the toard, wrote, in 1B36, "that there can 
be little future for the Congregration in Ireland"*^* 
The attraction to Bishops and Parish priests of a fixed 
yearly grant was very great* The Brothers in contrast. 
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i#ciuXd Impose a financial burden on the Inviting fiarish, 
by the maintenance of a religious ccmsunity, 

l^ere ifas the additional reluctance of sob^ Bishops 
""to admit to their dioceaes a Congregation of Lay 
Brothers largely independent of episcopal control*** 

There was a steady strew of applications for the 
establishment of schools frcKB &r>gland, where the 
negotiated position for the Brothers %ias financillay and 
manageriallyf »re satisfactory. Ebcpansion of the Order 
and the achievement of its ideal could proceed, but now 
not necessarily in Ireland. 



Di^Bconnectipn 

The proc t?Bs of disconnection may be charted through 
the decisions and\conseguences of the Chapters of the 
Congregation in 183o and 1i3S. 

T he Chapter of 1836 ; Tills was a ''Chapter of Affairs". 
Of the nineteen capitulants delegates) , eight, at least 
were in, or had been in schools connected to the National 
Board* Nonm>yle says of thens 

While all the capitulants *^rr by this 
tii^ generally well infom^d on the 
ifiatter, scai^ had first hand experience 
of 4ts oi^ration«i 2f 

So, when the Rwtter of the connection came up for 
discussion, it was the subject of a long^ debate » 
J,D. Burke, a historian of the Institute says of this 
debate: 

The connection of those houses wit^ the 
National System had been made within 
the years of two General Chapters of 
1831 and 18 37 and consequently 
without the sanction of a General 
Assembly and solely by the Founder and 
his Assistants, as a tentative thing 
and n^inly to please Archbishop Murray, 
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who was one of the Board of Coi^ieisioners, 
as AiHO to sAtitify a certain public 
opinion, vhich seea^d to lnti»ata that 
the Brothers should make a trial, 28 

Oillt^spi^ felt that the Chapter "In effect cfinsured 
the superior General IBr.Rice) for connecting with the 
Board.* Ir the event, the Chapter, at the end of its 
debate unanimously carried this resolutiont 

Afi it api^rfi to us, after calis and 
impartial examination of the subject , 
that a connexion with the Board of 
National Education, under the 
conditions and sacrifices by which it 
19 at present maintained, would 
ultimately prove fatal to the religious 
as well as to the professed object of 
the instUute, we ordain and strictly 
enjoin for the remedy of the past, as 
well as for the prevention of future 
t evils: 

Firstly, that no connexion whatsoever 
shall be formed hemreforward with the 
Board of National Education or with any 
other Board of Association without the 
concurrence and approbation of a 
General Chapter. 

Secondly, that a Coroittee of five be 
appointed by the Chapter to Buike strict 
enquiry into the funds and resources of 
those houses which are at the present 
in connexion with the Board, and that in 
those cases in irfiich it can be satisfcct- 
orily proved that adequate means for the 
subsistance of the ccwaunity either 
actually exist, or can be supplied, the 
connexion shall be dissolved at the 
termination of the present half year when 
the outstanding salary of the Board shall 
De rrceived for that period. 

Thirdly, tnat while we toierate for the 
present the maintainence of the connexion 
on thii part of those houses whose funds 
will not per^ilt an iimediate separation, 
wr render it imperative on the Directors 
and Communities of such houses to use 
every legitiisate ©eans, which zeal and 
|)rudcnce can suggest, to provide frons 
other sources a substitute for the 



Mlary of tho Boards and thereby (i^Able 
thi^melvett %o regain the characteristic 
discipline of the institute withmat 
which its spirit cannot tm perpetuated, JO 



Table 2 The dates oif %fhich the Christian Brothers* 

Schools were struck off^ with reasOT^^gppended » 



Roll 
No* 


Sch<K7l 


Struck off 


fbsason 


640 


St Patrick*sf1) 
Waterford 


2.6.ia36 


Connection withdraim 

— 


746 


Mill St Dublin 


31»3.1837 


Board* s Rules inter* 
ferinf with the 
discipline of the 
Order. 


741 


!C n RichsKmd St 
Dublin 


31.3.1837 


Connection withdravn 




St Patrick *s (2) 
Haterford 


25.7,1837 


Connect! m vithdraim 


645 


Kount Sion 

Waterford 


8.3.1638 


Connection withdravn 


623 


Dungarvan 


23.5,1839 


Connection withdraim 


443 


&nn is 




Has not been recog- 
nised as a Monastic 
school since 
30. f .1640. 


446 


EnnifityTOon 


31-3.1857 


Connection withdrawn 
("Itouse being out of 
repair and without 
adeqi»te and suitable 
furniture") * 



Source: Royal Cow>i8sion of Inquiry into Primary 

Education Ureland) / Vol,VXI, Returns furnished 
by the Rational Board , {C6>*VI)> H,C. 1870, 
KJcviii, pt.v, p»379. 

* Twentyfourth Report of the c^>ii^issiqners of 
Hfltional Edlucation f 18&7» p.2i5\ 

The cc«ts!iitt»?e of five was api^inted and reported 
their unanimous conclusion^ in early January, 1837, that 
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th« houses in liAterford« NiU Str^t and North Klchimmd 
Stteet, Dublin, could subsist independently, Xn Table 2 
is set 4>ut the dates on ^ich these schools mre struck 
off the Board's J^gister, and the reason stated at the 
time« 

The noyal Coawisslon in 1870 (^owls) printed the 
letters of the Brothers and Insimctors at this tii^. 
There are a nuniber of interesting points arising — the 
manner of coaimunicating the withdrawal to the Board and 
the delay in informing Dr, Hurray, 

Mr. Thanas Finn, inspector, had visited Mount Sion' 
Haterford and after the visit wrote to the Board on 
August 25th, 1837 s'^'^ 

The school has wlthdram its conn^tion 
with us. The grounds for the witMrawal 
were not distinctly stated to me* I was 
told that Mr. Rice would give his reasons 
to the Board... It has been stated to 
Rte that the Rev. Carl ile visited the 
school in May last and that the 
dissolution of ius connection with us 
was>siUicn communicated to him. 33 

Mr. ^Dennott, inspector in tht Dublin ari^a, wrote 
to the Board on July 11th, 1837 concerning his visit to 
the Brothera' Mill Street school* He re^rted that 
Mr* (Br.) Kelly, when telling him of the disconnection, 
mentioned that the only change since disconnection was 
the holding of religious instruction bettreen twelve and 
one o'clock. He further reported Br. Kelly as sayings 

but if that rule was disjwnsecl with, they 
would thankfully receive the grant of 
salary as usual, it not, they must 
thankfully decline it. 34 

The Rev. George Dwyer, in his evidence to the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, in July, 1B37, menti-sncd 
how he became aware of the disconnection. Br*Thornton, 
assistant to Br. Rice, whom he met in Carrick-on-Suir , 
while he (Thornton) was visiting the Brothers* school. 
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told him of the urithdraml and alluded to resolutions 

passed to ttvB effect that they (the Brothers) did not 

35 

approve of the National syBtam* 

Dr, Kelly* a statesmnts were interesting in that 

they indicate a willingness to remin connected to the 

teard, save for the Rule on religious instruction. Mill 

Street school was the only Brothers* school that held 

religious instruction on the one day set aside for it* 

36 

This Rule was shortly to change. 

Mr. Finn, the inspector who visited and wrote from 
Water ford gives Ms Interpretations as to \ihy the Brothers 
withdrew: 

I have reason to think that the 
Inquisitorial poii^r added to the rude 
demeanour of those sent about as 
spies upon our schools, practiced in 
their visits to tliese schools ^ 
connected with Mr. Rice's confratern- 
ity, contributed largely to dissolve 
their connection with us. Such has 
been stated to i»e. 37 

Three schools had disconnected when Br. Rice %nrote, 

in June, 1837, informing »5r. Murray of the decision and 

the withdrawals « Dr. Murray was naoreover , Patron of the 

two disconnected Dublin schc^ls. In thin letter, Br. Rice 

36 

hoped that the Archbishop would not be displeased. The 
annalist of the North Richifiond Street School records the 
Invents in this way: 

This Step was taken without apprizing 
the Archbishop of the Brothers' 
Intention to withdraw, which omission 
was simply an overs ighc on the part 
uf the Brothers; but his Grace was 
one of the Commissioners and a warm , 
supporter of the system took offence 
at this want of courtesy, and 
jnanlfested his displeasure by with^ 
drawing thenceforth £40 a year which 
he was in the habit of giving to the 
Hanover Street Schools* The only 
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explanation irtiich his Cmce gave of 
the sudden withdraval of the sum was 
that 'th^ ^rty irtio fHiid it had 
ceased to contribute it any longer.* 39 

There la no other explanation for the delay in c<«minic- 
ating with Dr, Murray. D«5» Blake haa coamnted on this 
in thj.s manner: "waa it that they were afraid of his 
reactions, seeing he supported the Board ao enthusiastic- 
ally, and poasihly decided that a fait accoi^li was the ✓ 
only way of getting around any objections he would surely 
have . 

The cMiiunication of the Brothers' disconnection was, 
then, low-Keyed. Yet, there are other indications of 
the causal threads that led to the severence "* sme 
tentatively alluded to; others pointedly stated. 

By IB 38, moBt of the Brothers* schools were in 
severe financial difficulties. The idea of fee-paying 
Cpay) schools was in the minds of many of the capitulants 
who met for the 1838 Chapter. It convened in July, with 
three schools still connected to the Boards Dungarvan, 
EnniB and Knnl8tyinon« 

The Chapter of ^B3 Ht The three schools still in connect- 
ion with the Board were discussed within a few days of 
the Chapter starting. Before a decision was taken, 
however^ a sub-conunittee was appointed, as before, to 
exaffilne the funds of these schools. The ccHoraittee 
reported on August 6th, and when it was discussed, a 
decision was reached on the position of National Schools. 
It was decreed: 

that the Dungarvan establishment hold 
no connection with the Board of 
National Education after the receipt 
of the next half-yearly grant; 

that we condemn the connection of 
Enni^tymon and Ennis houses with the 
National Board and In^se on the 
government of our Institute the 
obligation of severing the connexion 
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as soon a» Qth^r ^^asis can be prmnirc^ 
for the 8ii|>port of the^e est«blialii»Bnts»41 

It wAfi alMet a year imtorm Dimgarvan effects this 
directive* 

It was at this Chapter that it vas decided to aet 
up pay achools.. This, in effect, oeant a fee-paying 
ciaas within an existing school* 'Hie schrols chosen %#ere 
Kill Street and ^movar Strcret, Dublin - schools idiich * 
had lost financial supports one frc^ the National Board, 
the other fro« Dr, Murray* The wording of the decrl&e 
gives clue to the objectivet pay schools were 

to receive frm children of easy 
circumstances, such susss as they may 
feel disposed to give. In order to 
^enable the Bix>thers to uphold these 
establishments p 42 
« 

withdrawal froao the ^rard was not achieved without its 
due hardsl^lp. 

The Ennis establishment was unfortunate in having 
an tinwelcoming Dean O'Shaughnessy as their reluctant 
provider. Due to this reluctance, they had a £200 ^ 
mortgage on the premises which the ttotional Hoard 
redeemed, vesting the school in the Board as a result 
The Brothers suffered t%fO drops in incc»»e in the 
following yearSf one when the I^an rediKied this contrib- 
ution to there while building his new church, and, the 
other when, with the rate of salary changes in 1839, 
their income from the Board was nearly halyed.^^ This 
made them even more dependant on the reluctant Dean, a 
dependence they did not relish. 

The Brothers withdrew from E^nis altogether in 
September 1840. The manner of their departure is not 
referred to in the Ennis House Annals , but .there does 
exist the inspector's report to the Board concerning the 
matt A*. In a letter dated September, 30th, 1840^ he wrote* 
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... upon the toxmr te«chers retiring 
* during vacatimi, Dcrun 0*CRhaii^lmmBy 
took the oi^rtunitjr of stating ttmt 
they ne«d not return as he would not " 
be any longer instnnBmtal in taxing 
the rescMircea* of the {mrish with sum 
collected for tt^ir siqiport* ^3tpon 
this, one retis:>e»El amS was si^nreeded 
byJOr.CBrO Manifold, . • . but he 
and his brother teai^r are tumilling 
to open the schcpl under the 
circumtances aiMl only avait the 
instructicms of the Board and the 
receipt of their half-yearly shlaKy, 45 

The Brothels i^re witi^ratm and the Dean proceed^ to 
appoint two lay teachers to take the sctool. Hie 
school, then, remained a National school under the Board, 
but was no longer recognised as a l^astic school « 

The Brothers returned in 1853, lusder a new I^an. 
With* his encouragement they 're-c^upled' tte school 
against the wishes of the Board. However, the Board 
did not proceed against them, and the final ccmsent 09 
the matter is in 1870, where an Inspector reported thats 

ainis, the vested premises . . 
has actually been appropriated for 
the use of the latter (the Christian 
Brothers) ♦ 47 

The General Chapter of 1841, condesaied, in words 
sifisilar to those of 1838, the continued ccmnection of 
the Cnnistymon school. The school was finally 
disconnected in 1857. The reason quoted by the 
Cosmissioners in their Report that year was "house being 
out of repair and without adequate and suitable 

furniture". That the schc^lhouse was in this condition 

50 

is corxect. In the letters published in 1870 (PowisI, 
it is apparent that there was a deteriorating relation- 
ship between the Brothers and the Board, through its 
inspectors, from about 1847,^^ 

In 1853 and 1855 there were tighter interpretations 
of existing Board's rules in relation to prayer. 
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8i9n9*of-thi»*-cross aa being Interruptions to secular 
instruction^ and tlmre was a change of rule^idiich 
excluded clergynen and aiale ismters of religious orders 
being recognised as teachers. Text books other tton 
those sanctioned by the toard i^re prohibited. Each of 
these, in their strict ispXesentation, ifas a source of > 
increasing conflict and the stany letters between the ! 

Board and the correspcmdent, Fr. John ^heehan attest to / 

54 ^ 
this harrassmnt. Tlw newly ai^inted supexior, 

Br< O* Sullivan, wrote in late 1656, to the Superior' 

General, suggesting disconnection, and when Dr. Fallon, 

the Bishop, was in a position to offer an Incoase of £70 

per annua to the Brothers, their remaining in Ennirstyiaon, 

55 

without the National Board's income was assured. 

The Bishc^ ctmmunicated this assurance to the 
comsiunlty on ^ril 24th, 1B57, and the Board was informed 
of the establishaent's disconnect io;i on Nay 1st. 

Thus was the last connection between the Brothers 
and the Board sundered. 



Conclusion 

Though individual Brothers may not have felt 
connection to the Board as injurious, those charged with 
governing the Order did: injurious to the spirit and 
discipline of the Order, and, ultimately, they felt, to 
cHlucation in Ireland. The experience of founding schools 
in England did not present as difficult a set of 
circumstances or conditions as those prevailing in , 
Ireland. Moreover, it was beginning to be felt that the 
future of the Order might, in fact, be in locations 
other than in Ireland. Future Brothers* foiuidations in, 
Ireland, at this time, would bo a burden on any parish or 
diocese when cornered with the financial advantages 
offered by the Board. 
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The Brothers did notg at any stage of their connect- 
ion« atteiRpt to shape the systewi to their advmtsge. True 
to the trial nature of their cmmection, they berried on 
their iiorkt to as great a degree as possible, whilst 
being connected in the passive sense. After this trial 
period, they, niade their assessaent and withdrew. Ho 
ccmtact^ WIS s^de with Dr. Hurray concemii^ tteir 
proposed discussion at the 1836 Chapter, nor was their 
decision immediately forwarded to hiia. He was rightly 
annoyed. 

There was at the time, a strong feeling of congreg- 
ation and the establishing of a sense of Identity within 
the Order, The defining trait of the Order iras the free 
education of the poor in piety and the fear of Gwlr'^and 
m teachers they were emulated, Itieir own poverty and 
financially stretched situation added to this sense of 
fragility. Their code and discipline, their cowmitiront 
to their religious ideal, highlighted the constraints 
that the Board's regulations s^nt for tte»» Connection 
meant a National school ^ whilst independence meant a 
Christian School {which was how they %wre known in those 
years: The Brothers of the christian Schools ). 

The new Superior General, in a letter to Dr, Cullen, 
in Rome, in 1843, wrote, that 

If we were to attach outselves to the 
National Board, we would lose our 
characteristic an a religious t>ody and 
merge more into secular school masters* 57 

By the mid-l830«» the Brothers were^well on the way tn 
developing their own system: they had their own McK^e! 
SchcK>l at North Richmond Strc^et, they were developing 
their own system for coimunity and school inspt^ction and 
had only temporarily ceased from publlshin*? their own 
texts* Gillespie says of these develcpments: 
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Ideally, they aimsHS^ to be . managers of 
thtslr ovn schools and had a' strong 
tradition of independence of both 
Church and State. 58 , 

In a general sense, with these developing traits, 
there ms little hppe of compn^ise with the National 
Board . Without this compromise, the -ma intenance of the 
connection was is^Tossible.^^ Unlike the denominational 
qfonpBf the Brothers never agitata - they quietly with-* 
drew, *the poorer on the one hand - financially; the 
richer on the other - Treedow to falf il theit mission in 
accordance "with th^ discipline and spirit of the 
institute". 
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THE TREASURY M0 tnXBU S^UCATIMTi 1850-1922$ 
THE MYTH AHD THE HBALITY 

Lne Hyland 



A number of hiBtorii^nB of Irish education have 
crMted an image of the nineteenth and early twantlttth 
ce^ury Treasury as a bcwiy antagonistic to Irish 
educSt!^«*^yinJ^nt on preventing Fefonn, cutting back on ^ 
public expenditure on educaticm and genarally frustrating 
any efforts to inprove Irish education. 

T.J. McBUi9«*tt^ describing the powr structure of 
Irish education wrote s 

Nominally, at least, suprei^ authority 
lay with the Lord Lieutenant who stood 
at the apex of the educational pyramid, 
but real power resided with the Lords 
of the Treasury and their concern with 
education was slight* 1 

D*H. Akenson sees^ to infer in the following 
sentence that the poi#er of the Treasury was arbitrary k 

"'hi T'casury authorities in London could 
•iiv« Irish educational funds to pay 
lot i.vune other Imperial venture any tims 
they wi&hed. 2 

This view of the Treasury is a reflation of widely 
held anu dissesninated contemporary attitudes. &aron 
Pallas, member of J;K:>th the National and the Intermediate 
Boards, c mplained to the I*ord Lieutenant in 1896, about 
thtp • stranglehold the Treasury held upon the throat of 
Irish educ,»tion* . ^ Archbishop Walsh reflected in 1900 
that J 

it is a very discouraging thing and it 
necessarily has a very deterrent effect 
to feel beforehand that one can do 
nothing unless he can succeed in first 
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inut rue ting amS than c«mv©rtlog to hia 
vl^iffi a nuMHsr of people whose very 
icUantity is unknoim to hia; ii^o live, 
in fact« during official hours in London, 
like th« judges «ne re«d of in the 
tribunals of the old Venetian Republic. 4 

Padralg Pearee stated in 1907 that: 

As surely as one of our l^ucation Bmrds 
exhibits an all too rare gleaft of 
intelligence^ as surely as one of theiQ 
prafK>ses to do sosiething useful and 
progressive, so surely does the British 
Treasury step in with its •! forbid*. 
At every point and in every department 
of Irish education, that impressive and 
relentless tyranny bars the path to reform. 5 

other contemporary commentators also projected a 
neyative imge of the Treasury, Sir Henry Hobinson, 
VUT<*-Prc'fiidt^'nt of the Iroml CksvernBient Board wrote in 
19D2: 



Thi? pt*rmdnent oilicials of the Treasury 
have always hated the nanae of Ireland 
» t • the young watch-puppies of the 
Treasury would start up like fretful 
por{:^upineB when schemes from Irish 
departments caroe before then. 



And xr\ 1918, Major Dease, a i&es^ber of the National Board 



Treasury itsinutes lay down, with calmeat 
impertinence, their views as to what 
should or should not be done with 
education by so-called independent boards 
in Ireland who are there responsible for 
It ... * 

protat^on of the Treasury's attitude to Irish education. 
Its ruit* in the monitoring of public funds will be see.i 
in ii bruiHit*r perspective and education will emerge as one 
mitny dt'jj^ii tint»nt H which experienced tensions w^th the 
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In an €?ffurt to qain n morm coi^rehensive overvlcv 
of the sitKiation, th^ following diagram showing the 
complex inter-relationship of the different bodies 
involved in deciaion-isaking in Irish edi^ation is 
presented. 
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The ultimate decisions in relatiun to education as 
in otht-r areas of governi!u>nt wt^re a matter for Parliaments 
Thf* attitudes of a strong governaent %iK>uld he a dwiaive 
factor in tho outcome of parliamentary decisions but 
during poriods whon Irish c^n^ers held the balance of 
powor In Wrstministrr or when governfl^nt was anxious to 
propitiate the Irish repreeentatives, the attitudes of 
the Irish M.P.s could be a major ieteoalnent of Irish 
policy. Thf di^c>*sions of government were implemented by 
admin istrc *:iv«* departments or boards. But the powers of 
the adiHlnt St rative departments wer«? limited by a body 
which occupicHl an important t«)sition between them and 
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ParllAmnt ^ i.e. the Treasury. Basil Chubb has writteni 



Vhe fact that ParliaiB&nt usually defines 
only mxidm 6omm not isqply that departMnts 
are tlvarefore free to choose their aeans* 
The T^reasury holds a central siqiervleory 
positicm, difficult to iefine but clearly 
recognised and fostei^ by Parlian^t. 
tad since efficiency in tt)« luiticm's 
affairs cannot noraally be aeasun^ in 
terms of profits gained, but is seen in 
mlfare i^icfaisvell nigh i^iossible to 
neasure or define, the complicated 
business of the stste is dcme accomling 
to rules. It falls to the Treasury to 
s^e many of timse rules ^ich are of a 
supra^departJBental level. 6 

The Treasury's role might be susaMrised as one of 
reassuring parliament that its wishes in relaticm to 
public expenditure were being carried out. In this 
context, it is significant to note that the positic^ of 
the First Lord of the Treasury was ali^st invariably 
held by the Prime Minister himself. The Treasury was 
also formally c^rged with the co-ordination of the 
different branches of the civil service. With a view to 
achieving this, the nineteenth century Treasury attexi^ted 
to impose a degree of uniformity on various branches of 
the civil service, particularly cmi those involved in*^ 
similar areas of administration. To this extent, the 
Treasury drew parallels between the departments which 
admiivUvfcred public funds for education in Great Britain 
and the boards which were involved in educational 
administration in Ireland. 

An outline of the groirth of Treasury power in the 
period under review will serve as a backdrop for an 
analysis of public expenditure on education. The 
apiwintmenl of w.E. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1852 was a milestone in the history of the 
Treasury. Gladstone was concerned with the need for 
ctficiency and economy in the public service and saidt 
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f^onoBiy is the firet and ^reat article 
in my financial creed* 7 

He W8 closely associated with the creation of Treasury 
procedures which would help to bring about this econcwy 
and efficiency. He set up the Civil Service Cc^missira 
which laid down recruitn^nt standards and procedures and 
this eventually led to greater co-ordination batmen 
different branches of the civil service* Treasury 
ministers were msverable to parliaimnt for the work of 
the Civil Service Commissioners and the approval of the 
Treasury was required for reguisitiona drawn up by the 
Co^moiSBionets, 

In 1861, an Order in Council strengthened the power 
of the Treasury. This Order laid do%m that the estimates 
of al I government dei^artments had to t«5 ai^roved by the 
Tre,isury bi?fore being presented to Farlian^nt; a inablic 
Accounts Coimnittee was also set up to monitor public 
expi»ndituri». 

Five years later, 1866, the Excheguer and Audit 
Act required the Treasury to ensure that all i^yBsents 
made nut of t)ubl ic money conf oruK^d to proper official 
authority? that they were in accordance with the purposes 
of the iMri ttitntnitary votes to which they were chargeable 
and thvU t lotal of these votes was not exceeded, it 
firsily r.staM ished the concept that money would be 
annually voti?d for each department under specific heads 
for clt^arly d«*fined purposes. Money voted by parliament 
would havr to bt? used for these purposes within a given 
year. Any sums not expended within the year would have 
to be surrendered to the Treasury. The provisions of 
the Exchequer and Audit Act gave the Treasury power to 
intervene in the details of spending of the vot^*s of the 
different departments and by implication to involve 
itself in the interpretation of policy. 

Gladstone was succeeded as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1868 by Robert Lowe. This a^pointinent 
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ensured that Gladstons's policies of econoffly could 

continue* Lowe iras •orthc^cm in his financial principles 

6 

and severe in hi^ parsii«»ny*« fte appointed R,R.W.X«in9en 
aii Permanent Secretary Ito ttm Treasury in 1870 - a post 
which he held until 1885. Lingen was also a strict 
economist 

, resolutely deteriM^ned that the 
expenditure of public looney should be 
severely checkedt and his tenptation 
vas to look with a suspicious and 
grudging 'eye upon every claiJi 

involving as increane in outlay. 

f 

A government comittee in 1875 {the Playfair 
Committee) supported the role of the Treasury as an 
arbiter at departmental expenditure: This coimnittee 
felt that 

the position of the Treasury in relation r 
to other dei^rts^nts should be as strong 
as possible , , » that it should be able 
to exercise an efficient and intelligent^ 
control (over other departments). 10 

During the years of Lingen^s reign as Permanent 
Secretary^ other departnients of the public service grew 
to resent what they saw as undue interference by the 
Treasury* l*ingen was harsh and unsympathetic and this 
was ultimately counterproductive. By the time he 
retired in 1885, the Treasury had become very unpopular 
with the other heads of depart^nts aitd efforts were 
successfully made to cedocc its {wwer. Referring to 
this in 1902, Lord Welby said: 

... by the eighties public opinion has 
changed and it no longer puts much 
stress on economy; that change at once 
finds its reflection in the House of 
Conunons and I should say that frm that 
tiij» the wind was in the sails of the 
spending departsJcnts and the effective 
power of control in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proportionately diminished. 11 
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Georga Goschaiif wiio %ra0 Cb«n<^Xlor of the fivchequer 
fron 18i7 to 1992, ra« closely asscKsiated With the Change 
in attitude to Treasury ooutrol* Goaehen ifaa wall** 
diapoaed to ths apending departsants as^i he %iaa fortunate 
that during hia term of office, rewnue to the Exchequer 
ahoned an upward riae following a ateady decline during 
the previous ten yeara. Three legialative s^aaures 
paased during Goachen*a chancellorship berafitted 
education in Britain and Ireland. 

Lord Salisbury, wtK> becio^ Prim Hiniater in 1692, 
found the fiscal duties of First Iiord of the Treasury 
distasteful and he choose to delegate this responsibility 
to one of his Cabinet. (One of those \fbo held the pos^ of 
First iKird during Salisbury's premiership was A* J.Balfour) . 
Salisbury was ov^tly critical of the Treasury and 
accused it of thwasting develotwent scheaes in the Bi^lre. 
m he stated that 

when the Treasury lays it hands on any* 
isatter connected with the future 
develo|»nent of the British Eknpire, the 
chances of our Is^rial policy are 
small. 12 

Four years later, he criticised 

the very peculiar position given by 
our system to the Treasury, which is 
very galling to other departn^nts, 13 

and he alleged that "in small matters. the Treasury 
interferes too much*. From these quotations, one can 
see that criticism of the Treasury was an acceptable 
pastime around 1900 and the quotations in the earlier 
part of this paper by Baron Palles, Archbishop Walsh* 
Padraig Pearse et al. might be seen in this context. 

The Bc«2r War caused severe econraiic problems for 
the government and increased military spending was 
counterbalanced by cut -back in the 'spening departumnts' . 
The early years of the tv^ntieth century saw a return to 
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the economic bwyancy of the late nineteenth century but 
in 1f06, Liberal C^uftncellor of the Exchequer Asquith 
announced thet he %^ld return to a ""more thrifty and 
econoBical ateinistration, the first and |iara»ount duty 
of the governaent* , ti«j years later, Lloyd-Georqe 
replaced hiia and inaediately adopted a different approach 
when he declareds . 

I aa the only C^ancellor who ever began 
by saying and waning to spend SKsney. 

The great social reforsis of the Literal Government 
In the period 1908-1914, swh as old-age i^nsions, 
uneaploywent, and health Insurance, medical inspection, 
of children, etc*, were all pas8«^ during Uoyd-^Georo/'s 
chancellorship, *he First Horld War brought severe,] 
financial problems in its train. The period 1914-1^18 
was characterised by an unprecedent^ level of inflation 
and public spending (other than spending on defence) was 
kept to a minimiua. Post-war reconstruction saw a 
significant growth in public funding in areas such as 
education and Ireland benefitted froa the extra funds 
which were made available, as we will see later in the 
paper. 



Irish National Education 

The setting up of the national school system in 
1B31, marked the beginning of state intervention in Irish 
elenjcntary education. Kesponsibility for administering 
the state grant lay with the National Board and under 
the terms of the Stanley letter, the Board had *complete 
control* over the funds at its disjxjsal. This letter 
pre-dated the formalisat ion of Treasury control over all 
funds voted by parlian^t. During the first 20 years of 
the Board's existence, state grants grew rapidly and 
decisions on the allocation of the grant were largely a 
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tatter for thts toard* with the gnmth of Treasury control 
generally after 1852, caise a gradual «rosion of tSie 
autonos^ of the Kational Board in relation to expenditure 
on national education and lUie reduction of the pomr of 
the Board in this regard became more marked after the 
tiABBing of the Exch^^iuer and Audit Act in 1866. After the 
passing of this act^ the National Board, like al^. other 
administrative departments wBre BvA^ect to. its proviaifHis, 
i.'^* the Board's annual estioates mre suhmltted to the 
Treasury in Sovetid:>er for the following financial year 
li^ril -March) ; ^estimated expenditure was set out under 
heads and sub-heads; savings in one area could not be 
transferred to another and all unexpended balances had to 
be relinquished to the l^chequer at the end of the year* 
The expenditure of the National Board was also ^nitored 
by the Accountant and Auditor c;eneral to ensure that it 
was in keeping with tfm purpsoes for which it was voted. 

During the 18f>0a and 186Ds there was little or no 
tension between the National Board and the Treasury 
Ib^ause the Treasury believed that expenditure on 
elementary education was in line with that in Britain and 
they perceived that the syst^ of a^inistration was aiore 
efficient here than in Britain. Following the introduct- 
^ ion of payment by results in Britain In 1864, pressure 
began to build up tttm the Treasury for. greater economy 
in the Irish system. The cost per pupil in eieisentax^' 
I edfj^ation in England fell as a result of payment by 

results but the Aets in Ireland ccMitinued to rise, When 
payaent by results was mtrt^uced in Ireland in 1872, 
results fees were paid in addition to staff salaries not 
in lieu as had happened in Britain. Consequently the new 
system resulted in an increase of 30 per cent in the 
exchequer contribution to Irish education. 

The 1870 Education Act in ^gland had further reduced 
the financial pressure on the central exchequer. With the 
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introduction of a local rate for Board schools in tog land, 
a predictable and significant proportion of educational 
costs *«>uXd be »et iMally. Efforts imder the 1875 Act in 
Ireland to levy rates through the I^r I^w Unions wre 
unsuccessful and the atK)unt collected in this way in 
Ireland never ewxreeded four per cent of total current 
expendituzfe cm national education. In 1883 it was 
estimated by the National Board that the total lCK:al 
contribution towards Irish national educaticm | including 
subscriptions, endowi^nts, rates, fees And contributions) 
was less than 22 f^r cent, the cOTiparAble proportion was 
55 per cent. The cost to the state for every pupil 
attending an elec^ntary schwl in England was E0*92r? in^ 
Ireland, it was £1,53 or 66 per cent xaore than England. 

If Gladstone's efforts in the early 1880s to 
introduce Provincial Councils and/or a Central Board* In 
Ireland had been successful, the problem of an inadequate 
local contribution for education might well 4iave been 
solved but these efforts fa Wed and \^en the Conservative 
government came to power in 1686, the situation in 
relation to Irish education was unchanged frc«n the 
previous decade. 

Efforts by the Treasury to impose a degree of 
uniformity on the Irish and British systems of education 
had. been! successfully resisted in the 1870s and 1B80s 
when' the result would have meant a decrease in public 
funding for I^lsh education but when it meant an increase 
in public? funding an elcMnt of uniformity was accepted 
witheut any protest. Such an example was the introduction 
in the early lB90s of the "school grant- in lieu of fees 
by Chancellor of the Exchequer, George Goschen. With the 
introduction of compulsory and free eleiK;ntary education 
m England in 1891, the government made arrangements to ^ 
indeumify the schools there for loss of income from 
parental contributionb or fees. Extra grants •'In lieu of 
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local taxatlcm'* wru paid frws central fitnda tp Enfllsh 
elt^entary schoola and Gowhen pxt^pofied that pro-rata 
Sranta should be paid to Scotland and Ireland in a 
proportion of 80:11 t9« The annual grant to Irish 
national education from this source (calli^ the school 
grant) was in the regicm of E2S0,00P per annum. A 
further annual grant of C78,000 was also paid to Irish 
national education during ^»chen's chancellorship! thJs 
grant becai^ popularly knoim as the "ifhisXey ^mey** and 
w^B the excise revi nua f ro« sales of alcohol on which a 
new excise duty had been iiqsosed. Thusr i^ile the 
systems of education in Ireland and t!i» rest of the U^K. 
had evolved along significantly different lines after 
1870, Irish education benefitt^ frc«B additimial grants 
given in ^gland ^nd Scotland, During the peric^ 1870- 
1900 there, is- evidenf^e that Treasury officials were 
irritated by^ the ^faiiure of the goi^m»ent to insist on 
a taiifora system oftraaninistration of i^ucatii:m in 
Ireland and the rest ,of the U.K. but political consider*^ 
ations had outweighed financial expediency and the 
goyernR^t had refused to bow to Treasury pressure for 
refhrjn,. By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
parliamentary grant per pupil in attendance in Irish 
national ii(\cr!, ols was In England the cCTiparable 

figure vas £1.80. - 

9 

Hatters came to a head at the turn of the century. 
The Acts of 1899 and 1902 in aigland had rationalised the 
achniaii^t ration of education therei had sii^lifled the 
tasX of the Treasury in the allocation of public funds, 
and had resulted in a much more efficient system ot 
administering education. In Ireland the ImaI Government 
/U:t of 1898 had set up a framework which would enable a 
similar system of administration in this country. 
There ia evidence that even before 1900 government 4 d 
Treasury officials were discussing the possibility of a 
radical reform of educational administration in Ireland 
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Couplted i#lth thi», the Treamiry coffers were baing 
depleted by military af^mlliig un tbe Boer Har, and It 
see^d a suitabla tlm to cHit back on Irish ^li^atiotial 
expenditure, A ccmnlttee on schtxil buildings ndiich 
included representatives of the Treasuryt the National 
Board and tha Board of Works, reported in 1902 and 



rec<«QB^nded 'Oiat a system of local rating be introd 

17 

In support of Irish national educatitm. A letter from 
Chief Secretary Nyndhas to the Treasury in l^ember 1902, 
supported such a aove and the Dale report' of 1904 
contained the same proposal, wyndhm floated the proposal 
in parliament in spring 1904 but it soon becasffi clear 
that Catholic Church interests in Ireland were vehemently 
opposed to any change in the national school systim* thB 
Irish Parliamentary Party supported the Church in the 
matter and the goverraient concedeu defeat within a year* Id 
190S, Wyndham wote to the Treasury asking for addltitmal 
funding from the Exchcsquer for Irish natio^l education. 
The frustration of the Treasury at the government's 
failure to insist on reform is evident in a letter from 
Victor Cavendish, Financial S^retary to the Treasury to 
Dublin Castle on 14 March 1905s 

Sis ^ccellency (i.e. Wyndham) stateis that 
he has arrived at the conclusion that 
there is no ii^iediate prospect of eliciting 
any material amount out of the rates • • • 
the proper rerody for the default of 
localities in respcrct of upkeep of schools 
vested in trustees is to take steps by 
legislation to is^se this charge UfKDn the - 
rates I and I4y X«ords (of the TreaBui:y) cannot 
regard the fact that circumstaiKies are 
unfavourable for making this charge as a 
reason for accentuating further the existing 
inequality bet%^n Ireland the rest of the 
U.K. in respect of the amount of the 
expenditure on national education defrayed 
out of votes of >arliaTOnt in ccnsparison 
vith that contributed from local sources. ia 

It IS significant to note that around this period, 
ov€?r 50 per cent of current educational costs in England 
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were palU fx cm local sources. In Ireland, the ccmiparable 
proi^Dttlon was i^r cent, 

With the appolnt^nt of :jirrell as Chief Secretary 
in 1906, the quest icn of educational reform waa again 
mooted. The Irish Council Bill of 1907 contained measures 
nfhich would increase state grants for Irish education but 
would involve a rationalisation of tJie administrative 
system. The Bill was strenuously opposed by the Catholic 
Church and the Irish Party refused to supfKirt the Bill in 
parliament. Birrell was forced to abandon the Bill and 
the experience brought hoisje to the governnwnt the real is*- 
ation that ^ny attempt to interfere with Irish education 
could be political suicide. The defeat of the Bill 
coincided with Lloyd-George *s appointment as Chancellor 
of the Exchequt^r and Birrell used the oi^rtunity to gain 
an increase in government ^ants for national education. 

In spite of the problems experifccnced by the National 
Bo^ird during the first decade of the century, the per 
capita grant from the state for national education 
increased from E2*83 per pupil in 1900/01 to £3.40 in 
1909/10 - an increase of 20 percent in the 10-year period. The 
cost of living hiid increased by 4 per cent in the 6^|^ 
period. Seen in this context. State exiH?nditure on Irish 
national education in the first decade of the century was 
not as unsatisfactory as many of the Treasury's critics 
%#ould have? one believe. By the end of the decade, the 
total cost to the Exchequer for every pupil attending an 
Irish national sfhool was £3.60? the comparable amount 
in England was E2»22. The proportion of the total cost 
of elementary education paid from state funds in England 
was 46 per centj in Ireland it was 92 per cent."^^ 

During the second decade of the 20th century, the 
government contribution to national education beqan to 
show a decli4te-4xi_r!P^l terms. Even before the outbreak 
of \lie Fir^ World Wi*r, inflation had begun to erode the 
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value of qi^nts aftd this inflation escalated rapidly 
Uurinq and Ipont^diatvly after the %#ar. As a refiult, the 
valui? of govermaent grants to national education fell 
by altaost 50 per crnt in the pe^riod ftxm 1910 to 1918. 
Nevrrthclcss. Irish f?ducation continued to be more 
generously financed by the? Treasury than Enqliah 
eleisentary *-ducation. In 1919, in his evidence to the 
Vice-"BfH|^l CvniaittfH* on Prixoary Education in Ireland (the 
Killanin coBsnittee), th^ Treitsury Remembrancer, Maurice 
Headlam* pc^inted out that Irish national education 
received mno than 60 per cent net pupil than elementary 
education In Knqland.*^^ The cost to the Exchequer for 

22 

Ireland was Vs.Zh per pupil; tor England it was £3.22. 
Three years Irtter the State paid €9.10 per pupil for 

IriHh tniucdtion; in Knqland the eifuivaient amount ptn 

I \ 

Throughout the bO-y«;axuperiod fruia 1«70 to 1*).'0, 
the uveragt' government expenditure per pupil in attend- 
ance in el<'mi»ntary education^n Ireland was consistently 
higher than in Knqlandi^SJJ^-^o^'**^^^ P^'^ capita grant 

was ^0 p«?r cent greater in Ireland than in England- Many 
cdueat iunal ist H would reject this admittedly simplistic 
comparison of educational expc^nditure in Ireland and 
i:ngl«inJ and would argue that such comparison ignored the 
fSHent iai differences between the two c^juntriefi - 
differtmcfs of population diH* ribut ion, of denominational 
affiliation an,; ^^f luluci^t ional striu-ture. The point 
U>inu fTtide in this pa}>t^t that since Ir< land bc-li)ngiui 
to thi^ legislative Union, the Treasury w^ik renuired tu 
CO urdinati^ as far as possible, ^h'> difft^rrnt «u!mini,s- 
ttativ#- Hystem.*i within thv Union* It was not the 
bUfiineBK at the Treasury to bc»rume involv#-d in 1 1»» 
fH.>iltu:al problemt:^ of Irt^and; the Treasury*^ roncern 
war* to t:jptimxKc gtsvernment fundr. and ^ance Irish education 
was nesting r»o much more th<in Kngiish educ^ition, it v/t^s 
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not surpriainti that the Treasury «expre9B<^ continuing 
concern about tht» Ibsup. 

Sumarising the situation, we have the following 
picture of government expenditure per pupil in average 
attendance in Irish national schools from 1852 to 1930, 

DIAGRAM XI 
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shoKing averagt.^ parlisf^ntary grant per p^pil In natiunal sch0«»lci 
in constant and current pcic^s. 1852 to 1930* 
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In tprinB of a comf^arison with qovernmenl grants p**r 
pupil in Ent^llsh rlementary education, the picture that 
emergeii iti t hat of coneiBtenlly higher funding of Irish 
education as the following chart shows: 
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DIAGRAM m 
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In tctiiH^dlato Education 

B*»for«? concluding, brief reference should be made to 
th^ finanrinrj of int^'rm^'dl ^to ^*duc«tion In Ireland. In 
this area, raorfc than in the art?a of national education, a 
nft|$itlv«? «jnd eometisnt^H inaccurate picture of the Treasury 
has been presented in the past* InterBK^diate education, 
unlike national education, was almost totally free from 
Treasury control before the First World War* rinancing, 
in the early years, was by way of interest froni a capital 
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^ndowT^nt of ont* mil lion iKsunds transfsrred to the 
Coimtii 08 loner B o£ Intermediate Education from the Church 
Temporalities fuiul in 1878. This sura was Invested by 
the lnteni»»3iate Board to yield an annual inccmB of 
about r 3D, 000. This Bun was used to defray all costs 
: <H red by the 0oard - results fees, prizes and exhibit** 
Ik . *nd all administratis and examination costs* In 
1892, a further susi becaf^ available frt» the Local 
Tascation (Excise) Grant and this grant which fluctuatsd 
annually, added an average of £45,(^00 per annum to its 
own funds and it did not havs to refer to the Treasury 
for approval of its standing pattern. There was 
ambiguity as to the status of the Intermediate Board as 
a department of thr civil service and it was not subject 
te thi? provisions of the Exchequer and Auait Act. 

The Treasury has been consiscently bla^d for the 
fact t|iat ttv Intermedalte Board was prevented from 
appciinting F^erioan^nt insf^ctors in the y€*ars 1902 to 1910* 
This accus*at ion w- s first iih'^de by the Board Itself in 
its annual rrport in 1901; repeated in the Dale and 
Stephens rf>pari: in widely disseminated by Padraig 

Pe^irse and rtjpf^ated in recent histories. An exhaustive 
seftrch cf Treasury records faiJed to find any evidence 
for this arrusation* On the contrary. Chief Secretary 
Ifyndham rnaiif* it clear in 1<#n2 that he did not propose to 
s<P€*k Trea^jury saruTlion tor a |)#^rmanent inspectorate, 
Stat iiui: 



the Irish <|Overnment would not feol 
iustifi**d in r#»mmn^nding the present 
pro|:«isal lappointment of inspectors) to 
th<^ Tr*»asLiry unless it can be accompanied 
lay a scheme for reducing the Board's 
f»xpenditure» ft^r eKamination and other 



Du r i nc| the following six yearSr the falluip to 
apf^oint Inspfctor?"^ was attributed on a numtjer of 
^>rea3iont5 t?:. Tx^^^Kury obduracy, Pearse wrote it\ 1907: 
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Th*' Treasury was that fay stopping 

lea compelled the Board to dlBmlsa 
^ta staff of temporary i>ispectors a few 
yea^s agoj tha? Treasury it is that by 
refusing a grant for the purpose prevents 
thr Board frofit appointirg a permanent 
staff as it has repeatedly proposed to do* 25 

This 'accusation was refiKied by Archbishop Halsh who 
polnti>d out that it was not. the Treasury which prevented 
insf^torh from being appointed and *that it is not a 
question of funds at all". A year later. Chief 
Secretary Birreli confirmed this in a letter to Baron 
Pa|lrs when he wrote: 

- The TVe^sury, as far as I know, has never 
been approached upon the subject of the 
appointment of inspectors 27 

8oroe years later. Judge Craig, a Bmmber of the 
lnteJBw«dlate Board, again suggested Treasury involvement 
iirtien he toli a conference of managers that the 
IntemtuHate Board "hav^boen constantly r^ffreierting for 
a series of years^until we all got sick, sore and sorry 
that wf? wanted a system of inspection introduced and the 
conntant' answer was that we haii no money to do if* 
Howev€^r^ he afterwards clarified this statement when he 
admitted that the Intermediate Board had never ask^d 
either thr Irish government of the Treasury for money and 
iUHtifaed this? by saying that 

in infonnal conversation and so forth, 
it waK conveyed to certain members cf 
the Board tfiat there was no in 
their doing so (i.e. askinq for extra 
funds) . 29 

Iriti>rnai evidence makes it quite clear that durtnq 
tJe years 1^06-1910, the Intermediate fH)ard deliberate:> 
retr.unt'd from regut»®ting additonal jj^^^nry ftjr intermediate 
j?ducat ion ami on more tljan one occasion reassured the 
Irish K5<t»cutivp that its lundB were more than adequate, 
Pt'rhapj^ the Board feared that such a re<iut?st wemld be 
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uBi^d by thfr qovf?rniR€9nt to justify administrative reform 
or p<?rhaps 5tarkle«t ^aho vas arm of the mout influential 
n^n^rs of thc! inters^late toanl# feared that any iKincy 
ifot for intor»e<liate eduiiatipn muld reduce the govem- 
temnt grant for national education. Be tras avare that the 
Treasury would have liked to all orate a compostte grant 
for all levels of education in Ireland as they did in 
l:Agland» He was alan aware that nitional Vacation in 
Ireland was in receipt of a considerably greater grarc 
than eleiuentary education in togland« The fact that fc**'* 
grant for intermediate education in Ireland was nil 
certainly indicated that Ireland had a right to govern- 
ment funds fur this purpose and this right was acKnow- 
led^ied by Chief Secretary Birrell in 1911. However, there 
was nothing the government could do until the Intermediate 
Board asked for aiidltioMl funds. It was not until 
considi'rable pressure was brought to bear by school 
authorities and teachers that the Intermediate Board 
agreed In 1912 to opply fot a qoverni^nt grant for 
In! <'rmediat I* educrat iun. 

At this fjolnt Birrell indicated that the goverm^nt 
- would be williniJi to allocate a grant to^ Irish Intermediate 
education appruximat t»Xy equivalent to the grant being 
givefc to taglish sorondary education. It was widely 
expected ttuit this cirant could ultimately aisount to 
£100,000 for Irtland. Hut tbv irianagcTra^nt authorities 
<jf Cathul le mtf trmudiat c schools preferred that their 
sctuHjls hv stiirvi'd c*f f rinds th.in to submit to conditions 
whic'h th<"^y rt'Oar^lf^d as unficcf>ptr*ble. (\innn Murphy of t hp 
Catholic lu admaKtierB' Association went so far as to 
i)w <|i>vrrnmcnt of attempting to 

ik irv tht' st?hools built and maintaincKi 
hy thf Hi shops unC Sc liijious Orders 
tot the Catholic people'' of Ireland and 
tu turn them into <kn c»rnn!ent schools. 30 




arts unable to see that such a clais) 
differs fnm the claia of the ^verimentB 
of France and tHsrtugal to the right of 
forcible confiacation. 



The Catholic authorities blamed the Treasury for isi|^aincf 
conditions on the grant. Canon Murphy wrote: 



The Treasury in aiming at a very desir* 
able improve^K^nt in the position of lay 
teachera, for the first tiiee in the 
history of inteo^iate education in 
Ireland « attached to a grant conditions 
involving a principle which in the case 
of Catholic schools is irreconcilable 
with their fund^nental lil^rty in the 
selection of the best teacher for each 
vacancy as it arises* 31 



Rut it wafti iHirrcll who had attach€?d these conditions to 
the qrant vHon Hf^ had prejiented the pro^sal to parlia- 
Rient . Hnrrovi «his was the basis on which parliament 
had ai^freed to .ilioc&te the grant (known as the Teachers' 
Salaries Grant) to trish inten^diate education. The 
Trfasurf'H r<?lo did mjt arise until the grant was paid 
and then the Treasury had the task of ensuring that the 
wishes of parliament we-rr being honoured in the di6|X5sal 
of tile grant, in 1914, tho grant was eventually distrib^ 
utcd to HcliooiH an annuul grant of £4D,0DQ. Birrell 
had in fact 'jncfdtTd to tM>- pti'Ssure of the Catholic 
Headma^^tr r s * and the baBis an which the grant was in 
practice cM Bt rabuted, took accisunt of the reservations 
of th<^ Catholic Headmasters. Howrver, Birrell did not 
qet the ronsont of pa rlt>iim'nt to the* changt?s in the way 
h<» intended to distribute th*^ gmnt and const^quently the 
Trraii Ji y found it nL^ci ^cnry to ohit'ct to the fact that 
thf* grant was being paid on a basiK that wns "clearly 
inronsi stent with thc^ intrntion of tho srhim^" which had 
bri^n proBrntrd to pitrliximefit by PitrelK Thr Controllf?r 
and AuUvtui Cenural alst5 dirw attention to 1 1 Ik -ineonist- 
f>ncy i lit nr»itht-r fiiv C|Dvc*rninfnt nor the Int f*imf»diate Board 
m^iU' winy f'ffort to rectify the situation before 1^22. 




* After th** wur, a large increase was given to Isnijlish 
sccimdary education as a result of the provisions of the 
Fisher Act of 1918, The governsient Indicated its willing- 
ness to allocate an equivalent grant to Irish interii^iate 
fiducatlon and the 'Juke grant (nan^ after Chief Secretary 
Duke) of £50,000 per annu^ was paid to interrodiate 
education from 1918 to 1922, The government had hoped 
that this grant «#ould an interim measure pending the 
passing of legislation which would reforni Irish education. 
But the proposed 1919 Education (Ireland) Bill suffered a 
fate similar to that of the Irish Council Bill of 1907 
and no change was B^de in the administration of Irish 
education. Two years later, a further Interim Grant of 
£50,000 |>cr annum was allocated to interBKsdiate education, 
br inching the annual incc^c of the Board to approximately 
£220,000 mado up as follows: 

Income fror. original endowment 

♦ art-umuiatcd funds (1878) £35,000 

ineoifw* In llfni of Local Taxation 

Urant (18^12) £45,000 

TeachorB Salarlen Grant 41911/14) £40,000 

Duke Grant (191HI £SO,000 

Interim Grant 0920) £50,000 

The?.*' grants WiTc paid dirt?ctly and unconditionally to 
thf schcK^i .luthorltirs in the form of a bloc^ ^rant which 
was basfd on tho results of tho pupils at the Board 
ex^minat lonti . 

In 5;p3tf of f hp additional grantf; voted by parliament 
in and vuu, irish intornw^diatc oducatxpn was less 

qcneroui=ily aidf»d froiR central funds than English inter- 
mediate education. In his evidence to the Vice-'Regal 
Conmii t tt^-^* f>n Int i*rni<^diat«» Fducatton In 1^1^, fthe Molloy 
Commi t ii'c*) , Hi-adlani admitted that "the amount earmarked 
(by thr Covernmi^nl ) fur Inturinediatf^ education* was less 
than thf prtypurt ion to which they could reqard themselves 
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entitled irndt't tht* Coschcn ratio. Hoi^verf he emphasised 
that , ^ 

the f imds voted by ParllasHsmt to 

Irish educatlcm as %t whole exc€^eds . 

the recc^rnised propcrtlon of 9 to 

ttO. 32 

In 1916, the government paid about: 60 per cent xaore for 
every pupil in 6econ,dary education In England than in 
Ireland. By 1921, with the addition of the Duke Grant 
and the Inteirlm Grant the situation In relation to Irish 
InteroK^diate education had Improved copsiderably and the 
Intemedlate Board was paying out about £7 per pupll» on 
rolls in intermediate schools. The equivalent amount 
being paid from public funds In England was ^bout* £8«5t)« 

In the years 1920 and 1921, correspondence between 
thu intermediate school authorities and the governsient 
suggests that the Treasury was being blaised for the 
unsatisfactory level of public funding of Irish interraed- 
late education* During these years the plight of lay 
teachers in Intermediate schools became particularly 
acute. In spite of the increase in the government grant 
to intermediate educatioh, many lay teachers were being 
paid grossly inadequate salaries and a number of these 
teachers made representations to meiabers of parliament 
and cf the government with a view to obtaining an 
improvement in their conditions, Ainong those approached 
was H,A.L, Fisher, President of the English Board of 
Education^ and he supported the lay teachers who had 
approachi^d him. He wrotr to Chief Secretary Grcen%«>cd 
in 1921 and asked him: 

^ Are you pro(»3Hing tc make any suggestions 

to the Treasury? 35 

Greenwood's reply made it cloAr that he did not intend to 
do so. He was frustrated by tht? failure of his govern3»ent 
to enact the Education Bill of 1919/20 and he reminded 
Fisher that 
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it was intended to deal with their 
case (i.e. tbo salarios of lay teachers 
in intermediate schools} in ttie Irish 
Education Bill last year« but for 
reasons over vhich m have no control, 
it i#as not found possible to pass that 
Bill into law, 36 

Be did not intend to take any action to improve the 
salaries of lay teachers and stated s 

... it is not possible to exercise any 
iirm control under the present systm 
over the expenditure of the grants made 
to Secondary Education in Ireland. This 
vmild make it very difficult, X think, 
to increase their grant, 37 

There is no doubt that the problems of inad&E|tiate 
financing experienced by the Znters^iate Board i#ere 
caused not be the Treasury, but by the failure of the 
governaient and the bcIkk)! authorities to cc^ to an 
acceptable agreeroment about the conditions of pavsient of 
grants. The gov^rnj^^nt felt strc^gly that voted laoneys 
for intermediate education should conditional on an 
adequate salary being paid to lay teachers. The 
Catholic management authorities opposed this, arguing 
that any conditions iisposed by the government represented 
an undemining of the autonomy of intermediate schools. 
The Treasury was virtually silent during the period and 
should not be blami^d r the inadequacy of public funding 
of intermtidiatv education. 



Conclusion 

Overall, it is clear that the financial fortunes oC 
education in Ireland were more closely related to the 
political/adjBinlstr^^t ive dt?vclo|^entB of the country than 
to deveiop^nents f^»itht'r in English education or in 
Treasury pollcic^s. The growth of governi^nt expenditure 
on Irish education was halted only when the Irish 



I^ecntlvi^ in Dublin Castle refused to Bii^port thfe claiAS 
* 

of the jiAtional Board for further funds « This haf^^ened 
briefly in early 1870 when Gladstone had plans to 
introduce reform siaiilar to reforms implen^ntcd in 
England and Scotland- As soon as Gladstone abandoned 
his plans for Irish educational refora, govermaent 
funding for national education increased. A siailar 
picture emerged in the early 1B80s with Gladstone's plans 
for Devolution in Ireland and again in the first decade 
of the century i^ien the stop/go attitude of the Irish 
Executive to educational/adaiinlstrative refom was 
clearly reflected in the pattern of govemn^nt funding 
of national education* There is undoubted evidence 
throughout the period that the Treasury attem|;ted to 
halt the growth of public expenditure on Irish education 
am! bring it into line with the situation in England but 
these attempts were to no avail excerpt when the Irish^ 
funernim^nt was prc^pared tp support efforts to cut back 
on i»ducat tonal expenditure. 
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THE ROYAL CWWTSfilCnt ON T^lffilCAL IHSTRUCnON 

1981 - 1884 1 THE lutsH mpssmton 



fcieran R. Byrne 



Ylie establishment of th«» Ruyal Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction 1881 - 1884 was an attmpt to cast 



the Great Industrial Exhibition at London in 1851 it was 
becoming inpreasincply obvious that British industrial and 
Qcononuc prodominance was being keenly contested by her 
Huropean counterparts notably France and C^miany* The 
results of the Paris Exhibition in 1867 and again in 1B78 
clearly ccnfimed the once esib ry on ic pattern^ and conse- 
quently left no room for complacency. ^ Hith the situation 
becomlQi? qradullay i^re d«?Bp&rate the by then almost 
inevitable strategy an official investigation of the 
problem^ and a search for a masti^^rplan solution was set 
under way. 

It was Lyon Playfalr, a jurnr 3t tht» Paris ExhJbUion 
^n 1'iJ67^ who firift challengiHl for «uch action. Forbidding 
any furtht>r f^ttvar ication he cal3«d for *an imfuiry itfhich 
should tell the |>eople nf l^nqland authoritatively wha are 
the roe«ns by which the mr^xt states are attainlnt? an 
Intel If'ctual f?r*»-cm4nfn«^r umont? the industrial cla»«e« and 

how they are making thin to tn^ar on the progress of theJr 

2 

mitional industru*^'. H<»re wati n di^mand that bi*ie 
remarkable fruition tsnd one which did not Bp€*nd itself 
untij <i Beli'Ci Ci^mmit t <'C of Inquiry and two Royal 
C\>fnfnif;jiloni4 wt'iv asisigned to providt^ an answer* 

Thf Kii t of these investigations, the Royal Commission 
on TochnK"3l Instruction, under the chairmanship of 
Bernhiird Bamui-J sun , industrialist and H.P-f was charged 
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with 4 dual taak. That c^maisBion vas directed to mkkm 
A co8){»arative anaiyris between the ttKKrhnicul in«tructicm 
uti<!i>rt3kun hf the industridl claBses of certain foreign 
cTOUntrifiB and that of thei^r counterparts throughout Jthe 
lilted Ringdm,. Jkhiitlonally, the effectiveness of 
tecluiicai instri^tion facilities in relation to industry 
and manufactures 'at hime and abroad* was to be 
meaBuri'd*^ 

Judiciously, the ccffii^issioners elected to eKOSiine 

* 

the prevailing conditions in Ireland in accordance with 
that frame of refet^nce as an issue separate frc^ the 
remainder of the United Ringdc^* 

The co»nl, :ioners arrived in Dublin on 2 June 1883 
and at>art from b«ing entertained to dinner at Trinity 
CoHc'citL* ihf f blowing wek arou- «d little public otHwaent 
or attuntion* ^Hc pr^tsman*B Journal s while wishing the 
ccjaamissiun wAl, remarked that 'a great deal less interest 
attaches to their proctredings than if tt^ were a group 
of travelling Christy Minstrels; and bemoaned the fact 
that no Irinhman ranked among the Conmiiss icon's members.^ 

Between 4 and 13 June 188J thfs coBwiission took 
evidence at Dublin, Bellast and Cork* t^ile It also 
visited a number of centres ni industrial education* 
Fcrthermore, a questionnaire inspired by the Archbishop 
of Tuam and Dr. McCormack, Binhuj* of Achonry, inquiring 
into the Qsecinfi of livelihood, vducat lonal facilities and 
ambitions for an iraproved system nt technical education, 
was circ-ulated in twenty-six Irtst f*nunties In an attempt 
to /RiugBient Qt^l evidence, Opinionsi wf>rt- N4.>lic:ited not 
only from t»ducat lonal isis but indutstr lallst k and other 
intereBtfd parties ds well, thus bring Inq to br^^r upon the 
del ib<»r.it Ifms of the coimnissiuners a widei artuirii and 
r*-pr**5i«'nttit ivf sample of vj^w|K5ints relativt- ti/ technical 
education in Ireland.^ 
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1^ eviftoni^e presanti^^ to the cosa&lBfiion rapireBenta 
« ma^pz critique of fiducAtionail prmrislcm Jii l»lat^ 
4uring th<? la»t <iuarter of tte nifietaentb century* ClMO 
scrutiny of that evidence is revealing of a nunfadr of 
peraiatcnt tht^s, it i#as ar^ed that Ireland, bacwse 
of h«r indiistrially under^veioiwi atatya, mxst be 
affor^d state a^^sport co^mnsurato with her ufii^iue imder*^ 
privileged conditions. The Science and Art DijpartRient was 
aingled out for attack as a rigidly centraliaad Inatitotion 
whoae failure to cope with the disparate d^i^a of 
indua trial Ireland was deemd a severe defeat. The failure 
of the national s^sten of education aa a preparatory agent 
to subai^uent technical instruction courses tms firftly 
condemned and the intermediate system of education with 
its ei^asis on a classically oriented curriculw was 
eotally criticised. These inadequacies at the lowir ^ue-* 
ational levels, it was asserted^ harapered the prospects of 
higher levt*l institutions which were endeavouring to prcm>te 
industrislly r^^latcd ccmrses of study. Industrialists, 
highlighting thi^ir dissatisfaction, related ha^ the dearth 
of adequately <fuaXt£led artisans was a critical handicap 
to industrial develor^tent . Tinallyp the nature and purpose 
of technical instruction proved a subject of diversified 
dehati^ , 

It &tatic!d in evidence before the comission that 
among tt^o principal obstacles to the develoi»»ent of 
technical instruction in Ireland was the absence of an 
administrative board specifically desigmM! to accomKxlate 
the educational needs of the Irish industrial environiM^nt . 
Ireland, because of the heterogeneous character of her 
©any small industries, it was claimd, was not in a position 
to participate fully in a system of technical and scient- 
ific education n^rc inmidiately designed to i^^t British 
industrial requirements.^ The Science and Art Departoent, 
it was 3rgued, was far toc^ centralised an institution to 
appreeiatt* the unique features of Irish industry* Its 
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rtBcogni^crd cottr«e0 ct^prlsed o selected ctMitent too 
q«ni?raliy conceii^ to be of specific benefit in Ireland 
and i^iirsec of the toiulon City as^d Guilds wre found to 
be similarly inappropriate.^ 

If Ireland was to have the fc^nefit of a 8ystc» of 
technical and scientific educatim, a wore devolved mode^ 
of administration ai^ a ^re flexible structure nere 
viewd as essential to its prosperity. Consequently, it 
was pressed that the State play a isore direct role in 
stimulating provisions for technical and scientific 
Question In Ireland. The absence of an industrial 
tradition and industrial Health in general »ade such inter- 
vention all the 8»re lucrative. therefore, urged 
that local enterprise and initiativ«lp.n the establishment 
of technical and scientific classes should be encouraged 
and qonerously assisted by the State. Tn this w^y it ms 
hoped that a sK^re dynasiXc decentralised systm of technical 

and scientific educationr geared to peculiar industrial 

9 

di'^mandsr would gradually ercrge on a naticmal scale. 

That the curriculum of the national system of educ- 
ation in Ireland contributed very little by vay of pract- 
ical value to the future career of its pupils was a 
concern expressed by a majority of witnesses, Michael 
Davitt, fresh fro® Sichim^nd Pris->n, took the view that the 
text-books tn us** in the national schools were of inferior 
quality when compared with teKt-booKs employed in flngl ish 
and American eletaentary schools. The text-booHSr he 
declared, were '^re calculated to produce a taste for 
inaulqing in idle dreas^s and fancies than a desire for 
practical and scientific knowledge* Davitt suggested 
that curricular reform in the national schools was 
essenxiial to the prospects of a systest of technical 
i?ducation. Conceding that it was both difficult and 
dangerous to attempt to identify a future occupational- 
role' for pupils at the elementary school age, Davitt 
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envltsag^ti practical fomia«tJon courses, instruction in 
tMt general principles of various industries, the use of 
tools and an elementary progt«Mtie in roechanics, 
S^lb8eauent to thlB, a aore specific trade course ought to 
bi* pursued. ^ ^ 

Davitt*6 opinions were endorsed by other witnesses, ^ 

Sir Patrick Keenan, Resident Coimlsp' ' of National 

Education, **hiJe defending the recor« the national 

system's text-booHfi agreed that a * practical orientation* 

might be given to the curriculum of the -^tional schools.-- 

In his vie%# technical instruction of a ge..eral^ theoretical 

nature might be more advantageously introduced if augiBcntjd 

by a study of t^e schwl's local industrial enviromnent. 

TiSwards that purpose organised visits to ^usejims, work** 

shops and mills weie suggested for pupils ttending urban 

schools,' while attendance at agricultural show& and 

geological and botanical excursions $iere advised for pupils 

of an agiAcultural background. Concluding his evidence, 

Keenan igreed that every attempt siust be Mde 'to endw 

children with the knowledge which will especially fit them 

for the future trades or professions or for domestic or 

12 

agricifltural life* . 

Ifwas perhaps the evidence of Harold Hylett, Manager 
of Mon^yrea National School, Co. Down, which most effect- 
ively kaleidoscoped many of the reasons why the national 
system of education failed as a preparatory agent io 
subsequent technical education courses. Rylett decried 
the^mannor in which the COBsnissioners of National Education 
insisted th.u only books issued by ♦^eUr authority be used 
in national schools. In reprimanding tones he submitted 
that a system which permitted taachers to select the 
tv'XtB they de*^ most appropriate would prove more 
eft'ectivt?. The abst^nce of that freedom o£ choice w£*s 
manifest in tht- outdated and illsuited texts employed in 
national schwls. It was stated that the commissioners' 



IntrtKluciii^ to Pra^t <?al Fara^ n^vas far too technl^t 
In eonti^nlk for pupils at natipnal school level, and that 
th0 text on natural philosophy, flr^t pu^liahed in. 1842^ 
Aud not b>^tl'affordi$>d a rtsviaed edition In the intervan-* 
ing forty years. As a resw^dj^ for theai^ defects i^latt 
iidvocated the introduction of eleincntary science at th© 
fourth claes l6v«;l ^in national schooJa and T«H. Huxley's 
Introdu ctory Pri t^r. published in Hacllillan«^ series of 
Science Prlmera;^^was identified as a tent with "potential 
to provide senior grade pup^ls'Vith a basic'knovledge of ^ 
matters ^ientiftc. Agriculiural education was in d^tre 
need of simlW refortB and the intrc«3uction of text-broka 
wore suitabft? to Iris^^ agricultural condition?* was 
ifmsediateiy scuqht. * ^ 

t 

A rtirther issue relating to the inad^^acies of the 
nation;^! «ys^em of education frequently referred €o during 
the»cour»o o;: evidence was that of compulsory attendance. 
A considerable nucfcer of witnesses agreed %hat the country 
waf4 ripi^ fo? the introduction of cosipulsory attendance at 
rlemgntary level • It was pointed out, however, that the 
rcHfuired legislation on this matter should nut svok to 
Inaty^ute compulsory attendance measures "all at once, but 
rathet on a phased basis. The larger urban centres of 
Duhlin\ Belfast and Cork, w^ref reccHmended as startiriu 
ptiints. pupils from rural areas were more likely to be 
kept from school when the peal> agricultural si^asons of 
Spring and Autumn demanded their energies Ik> devoted to 
^qricultutal chores. Consequently, coinpulsory attendance 
legislation in such instances wi)uld be resisted, or 
ignored, by parents wtjo depended on this assistance. A 
modified attendance requiretsent, therefore, was what ought 
to hi' tillowe^d. initially. 

Tht* tui lurr dr the intermediate systen? of educat^ion 
tn fpake an Impact on technical education also gave general 
c;i;*st» for concern. The paycsent by results system operate4 
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^nf the ItitojnB^diatC! Poard wau donounced on a nus^r of 

cduntfif* . /fhe allocaiion of .rc*Buita fees ifas lnet|uitable« 

'Hl9h0]r arw^>::ds «^r« made for succei^j^ in the cld««ical and 

lit^ris^ry sub;}ectfi thmn in subj«?cts »attidi^t:ical or 

Bcientiiit^ An outcome p£ this arran^reftent wa» that 

tf^achcrs wero providisd with an incentive to concentratp 

17 

on a i;;lasslcal and literary syllabus. A more serious 
<^se0u^ncc of the payim?nt by r<^aults systoa va» infarr^ 
by Ale^imder Jack, Professor of Civil Engineering at 
0uo0n*£i college, Cork. He inaintained that Bctenc0 teach- 
ing and tochnioal instruction should be lK>th inductive 
and deductiv«>» The results system a ne^aticsfn of these 
Ktothods, since It placed principal emphasis on craving 
and jn^unorisation.* A practical, meaninqfui understanding 
of .tjie theoretical and applicative principlf?s of scient- 
ific and tc^rjjnicfll subjects was sacrif feed "to, superficial 
1 B 

tote lc?arniTiq» / * 

It ya^ further charrffd that a majority of Intermed- 
iate schools did not have th<» rt?quisite appliances or < - 
laboratorioB ef3spnt^al to the ti^aching of srj^jntific 
subjects. Wherr jjxuvqce was part of a school programs 
it was tau^^ht by f.^irt-time scitince teachers, who were 
rdquired to supply tho^r own equipment Few were in a 
position ti» mt't»? Hurh demands and consequently the number 
of trachcri* avai l ^hlr tq intrrn^dJate schools was severely 
rest r ici t^**» ^ 

The alit^v'Tu i' of ,i 'v^mroltment to scient if io*' and 
terhntcal RiibjfM tn if *>itnm>ntary level and intem^diate 
level impeded procfrtst^ at higher level institutions and 
in the industrial sphere in (M ntral. The Boya4sspi>llege of 
Science wa*^ ;ef;tr*inted in ii^ ef Cert iveness for want of an 
appropriate preparatory education in Ireland, it was 
alleged* The avera^^e number of students attending day 
courses at the Royal College was estimated a t^ between 70 
and BO* Of that number, only half were Irish students, 
the reniaindor coming from England and f>cotland. The fact 



thill thi' eolleqf* prnved attractive to foreign students 
# 

VAB deemed evid«a»:e of the hiqh standard of itB coursas 

20 

ii^ enginmrlnq, mining and inanufacturea* That, a 
similar attr^ tivenesa not prevail for Irish studanta 
vas traced a deficiency in the teaching of science at 
the loiirer educational level,s. It was laui^nted thats 

. . « the students <k> ^lot get the training 
at schcK>l which attracts their attention 
to science; the consequence is that the 
only field which is open to them in after 
life is a profession such as B^dKcine or 
law. He see that constantly in Dublin. 
Dublin is* thronged wit]; siedical students, 
but there are very few who /?nter anywhere 
for engineering, which 16 a subject which 
comands a large number of students in. 
Englantlp 21 

A suiigrsted reason for ♦'his ijabalancc ,was that trade 
vtH*3tionp, .nf5 opposed to pr*.»fossional vocations, were held 
in low social csti^enj in Ireland, 

The general impression is tUsit it is 
dcgradinv^ to enter anything which smacks 
oZ trade or handi**wprk and great sacrif- 
ices are J»ade to put children to College 
where they will get what is called a 
profession, a change in the habits 

and customs of the people is the first 
step towards altering that, state of: things 
and wo can only do that by increased 
primary education and go^^^onsr. ?2 

That the absence of a sytiteiu of te{:^TiiCi:il education in 
Ireland retarded the growth of Iriah industry was a view- 
IKJint preKi»nted -to the c<>mmii?5ioj3 by nKiny industrialists. 
Industrialists wt*re ret ic«.-nt to in J i xate new industries 
or to fc^xpand for want of a resource of qua^h^jd workers. 
It was i*emai^ked that to establish a new industry a 
»ic|nif leant outlay of mom^y had to be invested iij premises 
ana plant. In Ireland that cost was ail the greater in 
that finance had to be expanded also in tho training of a 
wti: K'-force. 
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IPiedlctabiyt fach Inaudtrialist* argWi thm need for 

technical education as it aft^ted his am circimtaima. 

ahip-buildin^ industry in Belfast to dape|id on 

the technica*l education institutions of ^CHstland and 

23 

^gland for its managers and £ore«^. In the voollen 
industry there wafi*a scarcity of maatea dyers, since no 
f icillty existed for inat;ructicm In chemical dyeing.^* 
Of all tl^e trades adverse iy aff^ted by the abset^ce of 
ekiiled foreron it muld sees that fey i^ere wore n^lectM 
than the building trades. Nr. Charles G. Doran disclosed 
that having secured the contract to build the Ite^n 
Catholic Cathedral at Queens toim (sodem Cobh) County 
Cork, he was obliged to train the majority of his work- 
force in the various skills required to co^^ljSte i/fifi^ 

25 ^ * 

undertak^g, " 

It is readily evident how tbe-^i»sind for t^hnitcal ^ 
education in ^gland durino,*;^ last quarter of thie 
nineteenth century was the subjeat of protracted controv- 
ersy regard^n^ the nature and purj^se of technical educate 
ion* Ftim evidence sul»nitted to the Royal Cc^ission in 
Ireland* a siisilar equivocation may be detects. Jt is 
interest iTng toi note also tha the stamrea adopted in 
Ireland on the question of a* iinltion'were not too. 
dissimilar to -those taken in England. Throe TOnvictions 
may be identified here, 

Firstly, there was the view promulgated by John 
Scott Russell that technical education was i^ special work- 
related education. During the course of 'the c<maU.S8ion's 
inquiry in Ireland a snmaber of witnesses aligned themselves 
with that view, Kr. John Jaf f s President of. the ^Ifast 
Chaaber of Commerce, urged that the dirwt teaching of all 
trades was an essential strategy if Ireland ms to l^eep 
abreast of Industrial progress i'h other countries. 0 
Secondly, one finds endorse^nt for the viei^ of Philip 
Magnus who held that industrial conditions should be 
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simulated in technical schCK^lfi. I^ile it ms allowed 

that' sacHiciB, dia^raAS^ And ttAnaparencies co&triinited to 

An understanding? of the principles of industrial product^ 

ion in achools, there Ma no subatitt^te for acquaintance 

vitfi the actual machinery itself p Rev, John Hayde of 

Upton Reformatory SchtN^l argued that *th€»ory is useless 

for young people i it is totter to ahoi# the^ reason by the 

fad^ rather than explain the fact to them after giving 
27 

the reason'* Finally, there was, an element of opinion 
which urged# as did T.H, Huxley, that a general explore 
atory course in, scientific principles should precede the 
teaching of specific trades, lite acquisitim of a 
specific trade, it was held, could be accosm>dated tost 
in the factory workshop. In the Irish context this 
preliminary course vught to acquaint students with the 
undt^rlying scientific principles of some or4he country's 
moat prominent IndOTtries, ^® 

While these views are important for the manner in 
which they reveal the perceived nature and purpose of 
technical education in Idtv nineteenth century Ireland, 
they reflect another significant developi^nt. Opinions 
expressed t6 the com»iBlibn in an attempt to define a 
technical eoucation rationale were but the echo of a 
debate that toqipning to arrest national attention at 
an increasln9 rate. This outgrowth of concern marked an 
important turning-point m the evolution of technical 
education in Ireffind making manifest a long-felt need and 
aN-esolute comniitment to its fulfilment. 

Turning now to the findings of , the Royal Coimnission 
we notf? that the commissioners made a number of recomniend'^ 
ations which proved a^ert jto the future growth of technical 
education in Ireland* * 

Advc?rtlng to a need for a^mor^ vigorous commitment 
to the teaching of scit^nco at a i>opular level, the 
co^ifision stated that the Royal College of Science ought 
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to plsf a eratrAl rol« in the prapalration of science 
teaf^ra,"*"^ St ma further ad^iaed that the re^Iationa 
lihitli firi^clttdad thm lecturara at the college f rem earning 
aiiarda the |»siymht reaul^a ad^ae of the Science 

and lurt OeimrtiMmt be reaeindedi. "Rmt refor». It ima 
felt, liould bring the college into the aainatrean of 
.activity in relation to evening Ciaasea, irtiile at the 
aaskji tiiaa it would favour the e^ning artiean atudent vith* 
the ^beat teaching ejqpertiae available. 

Predictably, Ithe ccmiaaion recoaa^&ndad "that the 

Soard of Interoediate l&Swciation take atepa to enaure the 

prmrialon of adequate seiuia for the practical teaching of 

SI * 

Science in the schools un^r t*^ir direction' « / 

Ifith rega'rd to the national aystra of education; a 

diverse range 'of ref orais w^b rrcosBended* Zt wmm declared 

that a revision of the text^books used in the tewhing of ^ 

* industrial processes* and •'rudimntsry acieiKre* mrrmted 

isemdiate atten* m*^ Additionally^ progrsaoes in 

dr^«l«g, thB of tools anfl mnimX worX «re demanded. 

fo properly facilitate that plan it wMi prqpoaed that 

teachers afforded appropriate courts at the central 

teacher training institution in I>iA>lin to qualify th«s for 

their expanded assigmi^nt. One of the principal bmef irts 

to derived from that policy, it vaa k^lieved, was the 

33 

reinvigoration of ^hoss^^lndus tries* and 'handicrafts*. 

In respect of agricultural education the cf^mnissioners 

expressed aatlsf action at the achiev^mnts of the N&tional 

Ommissioners of CducaticHi and yet rac^xmendad further 

34 

dev^iC^^mBJtt of the agricultural prc^ramme. 

The inmdiate outccxse of the findings and recooaaend- 
at ions of the Boyal Conraissic^ on Technical Xnstnibtion 
18S1<"1fi84 was the l^hnical Instruction Act of 1889* This 
Act applied to Ireland also* Under its provisions. County 
Councils and Borough Councils were entitled to raise a Id 
in the E rate in aid of technical instruction, control of 
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t#lilc:h W0 placed in the hm^u ot thm Science Mil htt 
Oepar^Mint, This m«# legislative meuBure would sees 
la indicate, at first a^qpear^use at least « that the ion?'^ 
neglected area of technical instruction had finally 
achie^^ mrthy recofniticm* ( 

Mitli regard to Ireland, hoveirert th^ new legislation 
was less than effective, ffhile the Local Gorarnmnt * 
(^g land and Ifalea) Act of 1888. provided a delineated 
framework for the raising of a rate and for the local 
adninistration of technical educati^Hir nonsuch facility 
as yet exists in Ireland* This acteinistrative vacuum 
rob|bed the Act of much of its impact. Seme municipal 
authorities, tu>tahly^ Cork, Belfast Lifl»»rick and Dublin, 
did avail of th<^ provisiom of the Act. In the counties, 
however, where X^cbI authority still resided with the old 
Bcmrds of Girardiana, the proportion of finance that night 
.^^pe raised by rUte levy mis insufficient to fund sch^nes > 
of technical instruction.*^^ 

One other negatiue feature of the Technical Inatrucft** 
ion Act*18ft9 must bm registered. Proim ireland^s viewpoint 
the Act failed to grasp the nettle and tackle a long-- 
^ standing cause of discontent* Since ^he nid-nineteenth 
centruy it was consistently argued that the Sciu^nce and 
/.rt Department* was far too centralised and iletached an 
institution 'to accotssiodate the peculiar needs of local 
industrial r^tiirements« The Technical Instruction Act ^ 
1889 did little to change that policy* By handing over 
the control qf technical instraction to thc^5cicnce and 
Art Departxt^nt the traditional failing remahned^ For 
Ireland that policy had ^cute' iJ^licatibn^ The nature 
an^ structure of the Irish industrial framework, as noted, 
was uniquely diverse in that few^rajtional industries 
existed and the country's industrial prosf^rity, such as 
it was, derived its sustenance frm mall local industries^ 
In that 'instance a technical instruction policy that failed 
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eo acknDwl<^4|i3 thi^ principle of dcKMsntrailBation as ao * 

inherant cc^B^soni^nt of its adfiinlatrativa structure wn% 

little way tc»#ardB iMatetliig Irish requir^sents. It we 

c^serv^d by nne ctammitator at least that the main issue 

with regard to a natiisnal system x>t technical instruction 

for Xraland hinged largely *an th^ general question of 

centralisation or decentralisation* and any detailed 

discussion beyond that mtter would only divert attention 

37 

from the major priority. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that loany of t^e 
anticipated benefits of the fectmioal Instruction Act 18S9 
remained elusive as far as Ireland %#as concerned. That^is 
notr however # to deny the Royal Co^ission an influence ^ 
upon Irish edutatimal refprm during the fii^l decade of 
the ninetetmth century. For,* its innediate valuQ ifae to 
encourage reformers in their endeavours and to provide an 
autrhorlty of considerable prestos to strengthen education- 
al deinands. Although the years brought' other^inf luences 
to determlno the course Of events, the Soy|il CoMiisslon on 
Technical Instruction held its place as a 

reference for refers) and its oark can be clearly seen in 
the Belmore and PalleB Cc^nmissions as well aa in t^e report 
of Horace Flunkett*s Recess Committee and the work of the 
^ Congested Districts Soard. 
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Pill*, p. 4?^, 
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THE EW^TIOI/AL mtOimm^ IIRJSIAWOI act, 1885, 
hS PART HIWETEEKTM CEJmJRY m?CATXC»«AL ^m^fW 



Edueational ?aclom^nts were grants of land or money 
permanently settled for an ^ucAtional {niJCpoae. Tha 
la&jority of such endow^nts in Ireland i«sr« of private 
origin, donated by private tenefactors and uaisally 
restricted to particular classes or dendiination^. But 
sfmG endoii^nts i^re of a public nature; for example the 
Ulster Royal School estates were granted by King JastmB X 
to support schTOls open to all, the failure of the 
Government to take any positive interest in educational 
endo%*TOnts (save the establishment of a succession of 
commisBioners) , and the failure ot the Legislature to 
secure the fut^ire of ^ndoments affected by the Irish 
Church Act, 1869, left such endowments in a contused 
position by 1880. 

Roman Catholic appeals for ai redistribution of 
publicly funded educational endowi»ents had recciyed 
support from the publication of the 1871 Census figures. 
The number of intermediate schools had fallen from 729 
xn 1B61 to 5?4 in 1871, while the number of r^^P^i^ attend 
ing these schools had fallen from ^1,674 to 21,225*' 
T^otfibly the decrease in the number of pupils was liiuited 
to mt*mbers of the church of Ireland, who were In the 
almost exclusive en joyment of State endowments. 



The Roman Catholics, wholly dependent 
upon voluntary effort, and at the same 
time the least wealthy element of the 
f>opulatlon have Increased the number of 
pupils receiving intermediate 
instruction by 2.5 per cent. Non- 
Ep.^scopal Protestants, ali^st egually 
endowed, but better circumstanced 



Raymond Wilkinson 




pecuniarily^ jsihov signal increASs of 
11.9 t^r cent, th6 Episcc^l 

Protestants irtioee private f^ans are 
imi^surably largest # and iffao have 
practicSlly the wmopoly of State 
endownents disclose the vonderful ^ 
^ ^ decline of 14.5 per cent. 2 

3 

in 1874, Lord Eaily pointed out that In Irish endoved 

intecmdlate sch<x)lB there wr^ but 2,625 pupils# of 

ifhich only 108 urere Roaan Catholics, so that if it mre 

ndt for unassisted voluntary efforts, 108 wmlS have been 

the %rhole number receiving interoediate <^ucation cmt of 

4 

a c;ttholit: population of over four nillic^. By now it 
was.becomincf evident, that Bime i^asure of refoxm was 
essential. The Rcmtan Catholic bishops had assert^ the 
^ right of the Catholics of Ireland to their due proportion 
of tho. public funds hitherto set apart for edUicatiur 'n 
the Royal and other endowed schools. Justice d^^uidi^ 
that thes^e funds, insofar as they had been given by the 
State, should be lodde available by the legislature for the 
benefit of the entire nation. Statistical ci^oparisons 
between the Roman Catholic Schools and the Endowed Gxasmar 
Schools had shown that "the* who starve on nothing are 
more vigorous than they V u; ustly surfeit an too much.*^ 

The fraxBiL^rs of the Inttemiediate Education Act in 
1878 avoided any suspicion of directly endowing denimin- 
atiShal institution^^. Yet the s^thod of endowment in the 
form of prizes and results fees represented a substantial 
advance in the support of private den<»ainational schools. 
The system of examinations and prires indirectly aided 
from KoRian Catholic schools, *but so indirectly, it seeifip, 

as to suffer the consciences of the Protestants of 

7 

Britain to remain at peace." The 1878 Act repr 
a landjsark in the history of relations between the British 
Government and Irish Catholics in that the^Governfiaent Mde 
no attempt to exercise control over Catholic education or 
to advance any regulation to which Catholics might object? 
and by its enactrecnt the Government accepted, in a way 
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unknown for centuries in. Ireland, the right of CathoXics 
to have unij!i^>ede(i accoss to a ^orm^of tsducation recoiKsil- 
abie with their religious teliefa. Addrassinf the 
Statistical and social inquiry Society of Ireland in May 
1872, Willias Burka had cc^lained of the lack of poiPTors 
to frame new Bcheraes for the aa»inistration of old 
educational tnjpts, and to adapt them to changing social 
f^eds.^ In June 1876, apparently unaware of the iraiinent 
introi^ct^ion of the goverimnt's intermediate education 
bill. Lord Handolf^ Churchill presents ^^tion in 
Parliaments 

lhat a Select Comiittee he appointed to * 
inquire into the condition, re'^muea and 
management of the Endowed Schools of 
Ireland/ with instructions to report how 
far those endcH^atents are a^. present 
prcmoting or are applicable to the t 
profit ion of Interiaediate Education in 
that i:?ountry withmit distinction of 
class or religion. 9 

I«ovthcr, who had replaced HicKs-Beacfer as Chief Secretary 

in March 1878, persuaded Churchill to withdraw his motion^ * 

on the proMisc that a mall CoBi»ission wmld be appointed 

to inquire into the msnagem^nt of these endowntsnts*^^ 

Churchill's interest tn Irish affairs had deveiiloped during 

his "exile" in Dublin, as private secretary to his 

father, the Duke of Marlborough, appointed I#ord Lieutenant 

in 1876. On his first day in Dublin Churchill made the 

acquaintance of ,Ger&ld Fitzgibbon, then Law Advisor at 
' 12 

Dublin Castle, and their friendship which lasted till 

Chura|^ill's death, was to have far-reaching effects on. 

Irish education during the decade which followed. During 

the winter of 1877 Churchill devoted himselft with 

Fitzgibbon's assistance, to the study of Irish intermdiate 

education, consulting all shades of Irish opinion. On 

the last day of the year he addressed a letter to the 
1 3 

Freeman's Journal on the subject of the Diocesan 
Schools, and claiming for intermdiate education an a]m>unt 
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eqi^iivalent to that diverted vhen these schools mre 

abolished by ths Irish Church Act J* The aalii result of 

Churchill's research into the Irish educatlcm question 

issued in December 18^7 in the form of a i>ft«phlet, 

addressed to hif*'frie.id Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King- 

at ^TmB, it showed, on the evidence of various Royal 

Ci^iBSiona, that intermediate education in irelatMi was 

positively declining, yet that«a system of intermdiate 

educationr had existed since the days of Elisabeth, in the 

shas» of the Diocesan brafflsar School, the Royal FrM 

Schools, aikl later private foumSations Churchill 

eicpressed wonder that/ the Kildare CoMassion Report of 

1858 had not Jt^ot con^iderad 1^ Parliamnt, ai^ twenty 

years had elapsed without luiy attei^t at legislative 

reform In his pai^let he prc^^ed to extend the 

system of Royal Schools |ind to provide ©ore isoney out of 

the Church suij^l^us. The Ireligious difficulty was to 

surmounted by appointing isy itsman Catholic oasters 

in Catholic districts and Protestant roasters in Protestant 

districts, with a Qonscience clause, control by local 

toarda, and a scholarship system, so as to enable the 

religious minorit:^ in any diiitrict to get education 

elsewhere. Adsjirablt' as the plan appeared^ it probably 

underrated the reluctance of the Rol^ Catholic hierarchy 

to tolerate pduc^t ion that ;t did not control, Slwultan- 

eously wltf) the nsf fiblishmint of such a school system, 

Churchill advorntpiS d ^oyal Coimsission empoMired to 

inquire into, roinodel and redistribute all existing 

1 ^ 

educational endbwments. Considering his interest in the 
Irish education question, Churchill's motion of 4 June 
1C78 is not surprising, though the Cabinet, anxious to 
secure a *^fe passage for the Intensediate Education Bill, 
must have been worried by^is t;l»it]3. The promise of a 
I* iiall Coimisslon on endowed schools i^y be seen as an 
insurance against any interference with the governront's 
intended pieastire>^^ During the debate on the Second 



Reading of the Intecudiate Education Bill in tim Bouse 

of totds. Earl Siiejpicer referred a^aln to the queation o£ * 

endowed sctoola, pointing oat that **additicniai powera 

ehould be given tq those bodiea in Xrela^ who wxe 

unable to refons themaeXraa," ^and that "those endoK»enta 

lAich did exist ought not to be loet eight of, and a ^ 

21 

great deal Hight be done in different localities.** 

cm 3 D^^i^r 1S78 the IHike o£ Marlborou^A, the 
l«ord. Lieutenant, issued the warrant jippointing Comisa^ 
ionera "to inquire into the i^dmscnta^ funds, and Actual 
Condition of ali Schools endoi^ for ^e purpose of 
Education in Ireland,"^^ The Earl of gosse was appoin^ted 
Chairman^ and the Cc^saisdloners included both Lord 
Randolph Churchill and ISerald Pitzgil^HMi,^^ by now , 
Soiicitor-Gfki|eral for I^^eland, and wxm to becos^/S Lord 
Justice of Appteal. Their Report on 31 October 1B80 
pointed to the need for legislation on educational eirfow- 
ments in Ireland. The payment-by-results policy of the 
Intermediate Board had not silenced Roman Catholic demands 
for a share in the public intermediate endowments of the 
Royal Schools. 

The Bishops again apfmal to the « 
Government in the name of the 

Catholics of Ireland to establish 

equality as to state grants and 
epdowments between Catholic and nonr 
Catholic institutions of higher 
education; either by disendowing the 
latter, or by conferring equal endow- 
"^nts on the other, ^is claim ^ 
applies chiefly to publi<y endow««nts 
still enjoyed by the Queen* s Colleges, 
Trinity College and the Royal 5choola.24 

Hahaffy in his insj^tion of endov-ed gramar sc£>ols for • 
the Rosse Cc^isslon had found fault with their "wretched 
system of management" which prevented needful rofona and 
perpetuated inefficient arrangeiBents and incc^opetent 
teachers-^- *old and wearied »en.*^^ Arnold Graves, the 
Secretary to the CouimiBsioners of Wucstion in Ireland, 
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pointed out thSCr^B^lkck of pam&xB of his Board ¥ith 
re9Ar4 to applications by truote^a to frai^ new Achc^s 
for endowed schools resulted in such schools bein^ 
regulated by the Court of Chancery or the Commissioners 
of Charitable OonatitMis and ^quests bet\^nd the back of 
the Board esi^iall;^ atqpointed to regulate them. In the 
light of the^ltosse Cosmisaion Report he claiaied for the 



CcHt^ssioners of Education in Ireland the saw pomrs as 
those enjoyed lyy the English Charity Ccmissicners with 
regard to endoi^ schools. In 0ece^t>er 1882 Graves" 
wrote to the Under-Secretary at CHiblin Castle drawing 
the attention of the Xprd Lieut^iant and the Otiief 
Secretary to the need for scmeflegislation to enable the 

Cc»a»issioners of Sdmration in Ireland to discharge their 

27 

duties effectively. Significant devel<HHmnt in the sise 
of several endowed schools inevitably followed the 

2S 

availability of funds under the 1878 l^t, and new 

schools were being established particularly in large 

2g 

urban areas, Sksae steasure of rationalist ion mam 
increasingly seen as necessary. In 1S83, under pressure 
frc»» Trevelyan, the Liberal Chief Secretary, the National 
Board authorised the paya«nt of grants towards the i&ain'* 
tenance of denoffiinatiMal te&ct^eif' training colleges .^^ 
' tKo surrender of the Board to episcopal de^nds on this 
major issue marked fi watershed in the Roiaan Catholic 
Churches struggle with the systeis, and it narked a isajor 
step tcH^ardfi^ the goal of cosaplete dentminationalisn in 
education. The M^idel ScIkx^Is ware often pointed to by- ' 
English M«Ps, as evidence of the success of taixcd * 
education in Ireland, but in 1882 Lord Randolph Churchill 
denounced these schools as **akK>ut the greatest ijq»osture 
that/^uld be kept up in Ireland. •'^^ Speiiking on the 
^anchise Bill in l^y of that year* Churchill expressed 
the hope that, given the s^re settled state of Ireland 
since 1682^ the goverm^ht muld ^recc^nise more fully 
what are the real duties of an ^glish government towards 
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the Irish p&opl^" aii4 "to hold out to Ire' jjid the generous 
hand of feXXoir^ip and to sow the eeends^f reconcilietion. 
The dessands fron tilting for refors of the^endowed echCH^I 
Bysi^s^and gc^renuu^iit; accejptMce that Irish education had 
becc^ne denosilndtional, ensured that legiaation on ckSuc- 
ationaX endoif^nts could not be long delayed. 

In August 1663 Trcvelyan gave an undertaking ih the 
House of Cordons to consider the whole question of Irish 
endowed sciuyolB,^'^ though adieitting that any legisation 
to put things right "^st be of a very drast^Li: descript* 

ion.*^* In the early months of 1864 a Bill to Reorganise' 

• 35 ' * 

the Educational Emlaw^nts of Ireland was drafted, and 

care of the Bill was. entrusted to Lord Carlingford*^^ The 

Bill provi|3ed for the appointment of three pai^ Consniss-' 

ioners to prepare drafts of schetftes for t)w future ( 

government and sianages^nt of educational endownsents, 

subject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

The C€?i»oissioners wre co have special regard to making 

38 

provision for secondary education in public schools. At 
the Bill's ^Second Reading in the House of Lords on 4 July 
Lord Carl ing ford {Ksinted out the advantages to be gained, 
including the refonn and laprovewent of both the Royal 

39 

Schools and the Comissioners of Education in Ireland, 
"The work of the Inten^ediate Board, with its comparatively 
fflv/dorate incoise, foust be greatly assisted by the applicat**- 

ion of soti^ portion of the endowx&ents coining under the 

40 ^ 
scope of the present Bill*** The Bill came in for some 

adverse observations ^om the E^rl of Belmore, one of the 

Comissioners of Educanon, but the House did not divide, 

and the Bill was to be c^^sidered in Committee on ^4 July* 

In the Bjcantime the House oJ^Jiord; threw out the Franchise 

Bill, and the Liberal goveriu^nt abandoned all the 

42 

unfinished legislation of the session, the Educational 
Endowmnts llreland) Bill being withdrawn on 21 July. 
Towards the end of the year the Under-^Secretary, Hamilton f 
invited the view of the Commissioners of Education in 




Irel^id on endq^mmt lafiBlation, butt despite thoir 

repeated calls for an entanaioa of tlSISi^pofwdrs, and ttie 

iioriticissi levalled at cha« k^'tha aucceaaiiMi of nineteenth 

Century tmspornxY comlsft loners # they rsBtrlcted thesr** 

wolves to a declaration that any c<mslsslonera an^^^^ 

44 

td r^^late educational endcnfmnts stould be unpaid* 
In January 1885 Canpbell-Bannaaoan, as^lnted c^i'^f 
Swretary the prevloas Cctc^rt remiffwp^ed the early 
reintroductlon of'the Sill of 1884 in the l^m&e of Lordsf^ 
l^aln Its passage was entrusted to Lord Carlingford, «^ 
was the only speaHer on the Blll*s Se^md Readli^ on 23 
March. 

lAquirles of every kind had ^one on 
year after year, or rather generation 
after generatlc^. • • there waa to be 
no more inquiry* O^at had been accomp- 
lished to excess. The Commission would 
^ have pofWBx to revise and-refora the 
endoicB«nt8 in tl^ BmAs way as those of 
England and ^Scotland h^ been# and were 
being r revised and reformed. 46 

The Bill leased to the House or Ccgmaxm withdut further 

47 

debate or asmndBient on 20 KpriXt and was giVen its First 

48 

Iteadlng on 12 May. Bmever, in thm political crisis of 

49 

June 1885 the Bill was practically abandoi^. In that« 

month a combination of Conservatives and Pamellites 

defeated the staggering Liberal government on a question 

50 

of increased duties on beer and spirits « 

The new government's Irish 'programs was agreed in 

Cabinet on 4 July, and did' not includs the l^onoBCnts 

51 • 
Bill. Sir Michael Hicks-I^chf appointed Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, explained that few usK^mtentious legis-** 

1-atlve projects which the Government would try to carry 

through before winding up tl^ business of the session, 

52 

and in this he received the concurrence of Gladstone.. 
It^ocburred, hcn^evar, to Fi€zgiMM>n# who had followed the 
subject of endowB^nt reform with interest since the !tosse 
Comission of 1879-80, that the abandoned Liberal Bill 
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could bo so altered aa to baccate a uaeful maaaura* Us 
urota to mg^ SolMa« hia iiuccaaaor aa*Sollcitor-GeoaraX«;^ 
adfNiilov Attor^i^Mla^ and M^F* for Diiblia llniiwattjr,*^ 
ai^ to Lord itaiHlolp}! aiun7hill# teit r^aivcd no anooorr r 
ag^sen' . <m the morning of 7 lU^at FitaglUion arrlvoi ^ 
in SiOfiAm^ and idiila fan^faating with ^urehlll A0V0l0fM 
ar»l oaf oread hia viana* * Saving aecured the agra^woit of 
Hicks-Beach to tlw atCNisura* {provided that the saaaion v 
not prdongadf 9mA thm agraaflamt of Itolasia to umtertaka 
ita condiscrt in the Souaa of Cotmom, WXttqibhSn aat to 
. radraftlng the Bill* 



During orwr Of the hottest days in the 
year Cullinan our draft anon futd he' with 
their cmta of f wo^kad at the aaiendi^ts, 
i^ch in the evening vere ready for the 
printer. S6 



The Bill stood no chance without the concurrence of jt^ 
Irish nationalists, ai^ Fitagibbon undertook to negol^i^te 
with Thonaa Seaton, M.P. for Sligo* h meeting eithei^ in 
the Irish Office or in the fl.1P»*a lodgings seceded 

inappropriate, ao '•they were brought together by the 

57 

mediim of a caiman.'* The regular Liberal composition, 

5B 

represented by Samuel Walker, was conciliated by a 
«^r<^iBa to make cme of hia constituents an Jisaiatant 
CMonissioner. Perhaps the moat amusing incident «»s the 
Indignation expretised by Sir Kill lam H^rt-Dyke, the Chief 
Secretary. 

Ue had bmn, he said, a t^ip for twelve • 
years familiar with all the traditions 
of the house; and it was not playing thrf 
gMe to enter upon ii^rtant legislation 
the last week of the aeasicm. He w>uld 
therefore wash his hands of it. 59 

Fitzgibbon*s SMn^^eta, as moved by RoHmbs, for the 
purpose qf altering the original Bill into its new shape, 
covered pages of the parliamentary order bpok^^gand were 
unintelligible to all savO'Sexton and HoIb^b, and it is 
doubtful if even tbefy fully umlerstood them*^^ Not one 
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of the mcwktCTS of the nev Govenuient had read a line of 
tl^ AUl,*^ On 12 Auguat Itol^s and i^ton, in a reiwiirk- 
able pa^ila^ntary double^act, ateei^ the mil throogh 
the G^^ittee stage**^. On the folXonlag day the Bill 
pasi^ed th^ remaining stages « and received the Koyal 
Asaent on 14 August, the day t^arliament wa« prorogued. 

The Act caf^ into force on 1 Oct<rt>er 1885. Five' 
Cosmisff loners wre appointed to the EducatWmal i^dosmmts 
(Ireland) Comlasion/^ The two Judicial Ccmisaimiera 
i^re navetf in the Act, FitsgiUNin himself^ and W«Hon« * 
John filaish, tord Chancellor of Ireland in Gladstone's 

m 

IliniBtry^frcm Hay till June 1885, and the i^oond flt»uui 

Catholic Cliancellor since the Kefor»aticMi.^^ The 

Assistant Conuiiasioners, "persons of experience in 

0dv|^tion"r were appointed by the Lord Lieutenant on 

""a^ September 1885-'^Rt* Rev. Konsignor Gerald Nolloy, 

Kector of the Catholic Untversityt An^iony Traill, Esq-f 

Professor of m-dlc^np^ in Trinity College Dublin,^ a>^ 

Ravp James Brown Dougherty, Professor of X.ogic in Nagee 

College, Londonderry. The Act laid doim Imgthy procedures 

before any scheme drawn up by the Coawissioiwra could 

receive statutory authority, by the ai^roval of the Lord 

sa 

Lieutenant in Councils A miniiwwi of six son ths had to 

elapse bctireen the first publication of a draft schetse by* 

the Commissioners and its final approval by the Lord 

Lieutenant, during which time objections froa interested 

89 

parties could be raised at various stages. ' Provision 
was aiade for future alteratitms to schemes by ^he 
Commissioners of Charitable lunations and Bequests for 
Ireland. A nuaberof endowi^nts were excluded specific- 
ally from the application of the Act—those relating to 
Trinity College Dublin or the University" of miblin? those 
applied solely to theological instructic^i those wholly 
or partly applied to charitable or non-educational 
purposes; those consisting of volimtary subscriptions! 
and those exclusively for the bex^fi^ of, and under the 
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«atclu^iv)e eoRtr<^l«of, inarsons of any particular dtg^noK^fi'" 
Utioa, Thcrse latter dem^lnational endoiomit^ OT^ld be 
brought withlit thii scope of tho Itet only by thci written 
consi^nt of the raapecHtive governing bodies. These 
e)u;eptloiiB li^ the Ccmilssioaera to cc^^nt in their 
First Annual R^j^rt to the Lord iiieutenant in October 
1886, that 

^ « • • although the endomenta coding ^ 
within the ^^pe of our Comisaion say 
sees larg& in the aggregate, ve are 
satisfied f rc»i the inquiries ure have 
^almeady held that )^ far the greater 
nuaber of these endoifsients, including 
0tme. of the »Ofit valuable, are of 
private origin, and are limited by the 
intentions of the founders to particular 
' claasea of the population, < . , we have 
therefore reason to fear that thef 
expectations generaly rais^ will be in 
a gr^at taeasure diaaj^inCed, and that 
the provisicHi of intermediate education 
in Ireland will rewiin ^rery Imperfect 
... 72 

In fact of the 210 schemes sutoitted to the liOrd Lieuten*- 
ant by Decetfiber 1894, covering 1,350 primary schools, 80 
separate intermodiate mchwli, and 22 collegiate and 
other institutions, only* three schema dealt with endow- 

S!K!nts for intermediate education d<?riv<*d from ptibJfr 

73 

sources 1 \ 

Ourinq a conversation with Sir Patrick Keenan in 

« 

Octok^r, 1885, I^ard Carlingford came to the conclusion 

that the Fitzgibbon amends^nts enacted in the Educaticmal 

Endowments {Ireland) Act were framed in Protestant 
74 

intc?repts» In the autumn the Act had nearly becom? a 

de>ad letter because the Roman Catholic hierarchy, like 

Carlingford, took it to have a Protestant bias* Or. Walsh, 

75 

the newly-appointed Archbishop of Dublin, protested 
against the composition of the Ccnrnnission. 

Three of the five CcnimiiBSimers are to 
be nonH:!atholics, and we^ the Catholics 
of Ireland, we the representatives of the 
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Intere^tfi of thu vast ^jority of the 
successful Xnter^eaiate Schools of the 
country are to he in a sd^norlty of two. 
Zb this equality? Xs tJiie fair play? 75 

Of the two Catholic ^rabers of tte Ccmisaion, Maish 

belonged to the "official circle" and was regardTeif as a 
77 

^ Castle Catholic. nolloy, though {Kmsessiiif the 

confidence of the bishops in natters of educatimi, ms . 

. regarded by Dr. Croke as an "unmitigated IBiigi and a jusip 

78 

JiB Crow man in politi'^s*" Urn ms "a g^^ial muI, as 

fit to cope with the chairman^ Lord Justice Fitsgibbon^ as 

79 

a shrij8|> with a sharks" 'Hie appointiaent of one Ptotest- 
ant and one Roaan Catholic Judicial Ccwiaissioner was 
desigrfSbd to ensure the protection of demminational 
: interests* As both Jialicial (^^ffiissioners had to agree 
before a scheme was signed^ the Catholic Commissioner could 
veto any reforni of radows^ts of which lie did ^t strove « 
MiDwever, as many endowsnents had already passed into 
Protestant handed, the denoainat u^nal balance between the 
Judicial Coi^issioners night not effect the equable redist- 
ribution of endowiBCrnts. 

, * • if the Catholic C<M»!ii8si<»ier can 
veto the Protestant schevier the latter 
cau veto the Catholic schemer and if the 
scheme is vetoed the endoiment remains 
with the Protestants. 80 

(ki 1 October th«» ^Hierarchy called on the go^mment to 

reconsider the constitution of the Ccnmiiission so as to 

give Homan Oathoiics their due proportion of representation 

therecMir and that If no actim was taken the two Ro^n 

81 

Catholic Cc£^issionars should resign* Archbishop Croke 

wrote Of) 29 OctoN>r rf:^cc»mei^lng ftolloy's resignation^ but 

owing to the -strong persuasion of Z^ord Carnarvon ^ the Lord 

Lieutenants who informd Dr. Walsh that he would leave the 

Cabinet if justice was not done to Ireland, especially in 

matters of education, the question of Holloy*s resignation 
82 

was deferred* A letter f rmi j:!hurchill es^Thasising the 
pro-Catholic implications of Conservative policy on Irish 
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education furttHtr »erv^ to ircm out the difficulties* 
08&pite, 0$: perhaps becsuM of 9 th0 lack of atronjar . - 
goireriuaent sai^rt for tha Edaoationai CMow^nts Me^r 
a law^lr-wda lair« ^an iiomiia^ amniiit of adBinistratliWf ' 
legal and* financial tidying^mp in the Xrlah educational 
ai^^rc! waa to 1^ accc^Ii^ad by the r^iativaly ^hort:*- 
liViHl coB^iat^ion which it eatabliahed. « > 

84 * 

Tha Educational £ndoiaaentfi fXraland) J^t, 1685, 
provided for the making and af^roving of achemes up to 

11 December 1&B8# but was ultimately continued till 31 

85 # 
March 1893 By the power vested in the Lord JUieutenant 

by the 1685^ Act the powers of the Comissioners with regard 

• * 
to specified endowMnts could Ih^ extended|/and the 

88 

Comission ms not linally wound up until 25 April 1898. 

219 draft sch^^s were publislmd by the Ccmimi as loners « of 

87 ^ 
which nine were not proceeded with, so (that by the date 

of . the CoBi&is8ion*s Fiifal {Report on 18 C^enber 1894, 210 

schemes had been signed by the Judicial Ccaooissioners and 

68 

submitted to the Lord Lieutenmt, These 210 schei^s 

covered i^rmm 1^450 separate schools, and invdive<?^ an 

annual vafae to the endowments, including school pre»ises 

and incQise irxm lands and funds of £67, 305* To this was 

added a further £73,601 frM fees, suscriptions and other 

sources, leaving a total annMl value of the ^nies dealt 

with by the Ccwialssion of £140,906. The total cost of 

the Comlssion to the Treasury was £32,507, less than half 

a year's IncoM of the endowments dealt with, while a mere 

£330 was chargeable to the Endowments for the cost of 

90 

publishing schemes. 

The Sches^ for the settlement of the Ulster Royal ^ 
Schools Endowsnent was the single most important respons- 
ibility o£ the Cc^ission. As early as 1887 this was 

recognised by the Commissioners - "prol^bly the UK^st 

91 

important and difficult f^rt of our duty.* Prior to the 
Educational Endowments Act the Royal Schools had been in a 
state decline, attributable to the management 
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dif f icuitlois iind lack of fi«nmrs cc»si^nted on by the 

fi\K3C€!finiQn of nltiet|enth century ccm^isBione^ but also 

to the fear that diaestalilisriment of the Irish Church ^ 

it! 1869 was to be thllo^^ fcy the large scale dlsandoM^t 

of thi« Hoyal ^hools, and the uncertainty regarding legis'- 

lation on endoiai^t reform. Previous to the ScneMf the 

endowBentB mre applied exclusively to the five Ulster 

Boyal Schools, but the Commissioners of Education in 

Ireland, othut than a power of visitation, had no means by 

eKamination or inspection to test their educational 

efficiency. The object of the 1885 Act was to extend the | 

usefulness of educational endowments, and the Scheoe 

protQOted this, so far as the Ulster Royal School Endoment 

was concern<?d, b)^providin9 for the maintenance, in defined 

districts, of at least two schools, and tlw establishaient 

in each district of two local Boards of ^xication'*«^one 

Protestant and one Roman Catholic-- each to manage and 

# 

control fits own school. Further, the Scheme provided for 
the inspection of schools, and retjuired that each school 
should Satisfy certain conditions of cquij^nt and 
suitability as kell as educfitional efficiency. The 
principle of local dontrol of interwdaite education was 
established by the Endowments Commission. Control was 
taken out of thi> hands of large Boards of unpaid Commiss- 
ioners in Dublin and placed in the hand's of Governing 
Bodies "taking an active interest in the success of the 
institution, and enjoying ample opportunities for 
personal influence and personal observation." In the 
local Boards of Education, established under the Ulster 
Hoyal Schools Scheme, Roman Catholics were able to part- 
.icir>ate in the benefits of a public endowment, while 
retaining control in a local Roman Catholic Board, fhe 
inquiries of the Endowments Cc^issioners with regard to 
the Ulster Royal Schools confirmed their belief that the 
financial provision for Intem^diate education in Ireland 
W4S wholJ/ inadequate^ 3nd bore no relation to the 

mc ^ "'• I2i 



provision fur univ^riiity and primary education. Hhile 

the CwnmiesionerB approved of the extra funds at th© 

disposal of t^e Intenaediate Edttcaticm Board (and of the 

achoola f rc^ results faes) , by the terms of the i^^al 

94 

Taxation (Customa and Exciael Act, 1B9Q, they pointed 
out that reauHa fees 

do not supply the place of E^owmenta, 
nor furnish tlwj i^ana of establishing 
schools where none already exist, or of 
acKjuiring the plant ^and appliances which 
are necessary before any sctKiol can 
b^co9^ efficient • » * But a BN3derate 
amount o£ lapney applied, as in the case 
of the Ulster Royal Schools, for the 
benefit of defined localities^ under the 
control of a central tK^y and with an 
efficient system of inspection, would 
afford valuable assistance to stany 
struggling institutionsr give a large 
impulse to Intermediate Education in 
Irelandf and open the advantages of 
Higher Education to the l^st pupils of 
th^ Priewry Schools in pla^s where they 
have now n» mc^ns of obtaining advanced 
teaching. 95 * 

Thv Eaucational Endowuients (Ireland) Act, 1885^ was 
a wise and reasonable piece of l<?^islation^in which an 
attempt was made to give af» much freedc^ as |»3ssible to 
those already in control of schools, to avoid und »e inter" 
feri'ncc? with ^established rights and vested interests, and 
to ensui that '^ny reorganisation should not violate the 
spirit of the found'^r's intentions. In making their 
recommendations the C(»mRissioners wore to have regard to 
the mt^rits of all those eligible for the benefits of the 
endowments and to make provision for extending the endow-^ 
ments for the greater benefit of the people. The 
Endowments Commission worked with a small staff of a 
<;>*crctary and a few clerks, and sat frequently both in 
public, wherr interested parties often stated their case 
with vigour, and in private. It usually met in publin, 
but it held sittings throughout the country. The real 
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iwlue of ti^ %mtk 0f* thf ComUtBitm liea in^the fact that * 
there i«er«i mny schools'' in iMlimd i^icti, tefore t^p " 
Oemmlmmionmm initiated vital ohttn^aa in timlx ox^^miaat- 
ioiit. wera in a very backmrd atate. Xt is unlikely that 
Wl^tm auch aa th© Royal Schools would hava Im^ aarvivad 
had the Ci»mlraion navair aat« For ti^ century fxcm 1791 
to 1891 no end<»#nent of pi^lii^oricrin <exc lading aid from 
the Ratimal board after. iS^ntJie rMulta f om >ald tqr 
the latemediate Bobrd, mid filki liaym)oth Orantl i^a ejrjoy^ 
eacluaively or to any large eatant 1^ Rooan cratlmllca in \ 
the Matter of education. The Ulster Itoyal Schoola teh^HB* ^ 
eatabli^ed the Hoiaan Catholie Church as a full partner in 
the enjoys^nt of public funds. The estahlishiomt of tt^ 
SdvKUit tonal Endomrenta (Ireland) Ccsm^aaiCMs was part of a 
TOveiBsnt throughout tlie Ttoitad*Rii^ilM to reorgraise 
endoiments, but In Ireland ms linked to bqth Liberal and 
Conservative attempts to redress Zrish gri^ancea* tehe«es 
dravn up by the Coflaission had the *force of Taw^'-inde^ 
nany such schesDas still have statutory aKistence-^and 
shoaed a preference for local rather then central control. 
The Conaaission's investigations liaised many issi^S'-^the 
extent of church and f tate invoiveront in i^ucaticm, the 
funding of intermediate schools, and the inportas^e of 
local support. The resolutimi of ttmse issues left Irish 
intermediate schools by the close of the nineteehty century 
as independent, locally managed, dentminational institutions* 
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mo BXmSNDnE^ III IMTBOOLS 



Xn the face of Molal revolutim 4it Sim^ dating 
ix0m the sid-^itlnetBen^ tNmtury Ut older that 
e^Msetioti chmUI not cmti^iw in its histerie form, lui 
a «MMf|iieiice# snml^diCferem^a im the philoec^^ of 
education eserged^ and educational controveray heightened* 
AiBoivi the revolutitmary £oraeB# partiouiarly in tJie 
context of education in Bnglaod^ mra peraone such as 
Spencer and Sua ley # advocatea of curriculum content 
aelected chiefly to austain «iid ipprpve the eaiatinf 
material society* In the content of any curriculosi vhich 
took awh forcea ihto acootmt eoience eould figure 
prominently. On the other hand claaaiest the character- 
istic feature of Znt^mediate aohool curricula, would 
loae ground further, and so, eaqpecti^Xyg claaaicist^s 
constituted the main rbactionary force. 

Xn England, down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century science was the veritable Cinderella of the school 
curriculum* Although as a di«si^ine science lias nahing 
heei!h#ay, science teacters wera few^ and th(^ fm$ were 
engaged in fighting down opposition to ttm progress of * 
science in the scbooVs. Bven late in the century few 
schools had lal««torV«ia such sci««;e teaching as «.» 
done was uaually done at^the denKmstration table* 

^rhsps the most iaqportant man in the world of 
science ti^ching during the late eightim luad nineties 
was Dr. B.E* Armatrongf Profesaor of Cliei^etry at thm 
City and Guilds Inatitute, South Kensington. ^ Bom in 
1S4B, Anastrong developed an interest in edueaticm early 
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Jji li&s tr<^ utiich if«i«r to ecmtlnue untU hi a Amth %n 
hio blMtid^ yoart and tmftt for a i^riod of to 
inf i^Btiee |»^f«nii^lf Uio cwiXTO 0f ^ieiK^ ^i;K:atiap in 

left fttrhool at tho age of 1£ years* airf 
lator in lifa liketf to infona hXu r^ite» that ubiie at 
aitit^i aueh sid»:)ect6 aa tatia, IttithaMticm^ ftistory asul 
fSoograiAy gianced off hi& iika imtmr fm a diK^^s back^ 
.iHscawe ha could taka no intar^at in t*i^ aa tiiasr 
taughti. hm no very itofiniti» hahita of thought iwre^ 
ii^pireaaed on hiai irtille at acfeiol hie «i^ laia therefore 
ieft free to developt and tlmcofore he greatly valued 
tlie i^|iiorance in idiich he left wdtKwl. leaving left 
fl^hool, and ammrmtly for m partionlar roMcm* ha 
i^tered the Ib^al Collage of ^le^etry in CHcford Street , 
LmidoiQ, wd t^ "jtiat alid into ctm&iatry^, thot^ 
according to accoimta, he inter^er^ his lecturea there 
tfith frequent viaita to a nearhy hospital to ohaarve 
ha^ienings in its operating theatre. 4^fter two years he 
took up eoployment as a research assistant , working on 
water pollution, and shortly after that, following tha 
cuatom of the period, went to Germany to pcrsua further 
studies and took a Fb.D. froa Xieipzig at the age of 21. 

On returning to London he took up an appointiaent 
with ZKmdon City and Guilds, organising cla»M8 in 
chemistry and physics, and establi^tog local schools 
for artisans and vork^^.^ m^t the adolescent boys who 
were sent to hia to learn ch«6istxy were so badly 
giroimded in el^sentary science and had stmh littla 
knowledge of eettodological procedure tJuit he Ms giv«ai 
to making bitter o<^laints about t1^ ineff^tivimess of 
^science teaching in the schools i^enoe th«y ea»e. tlhile 
working with msdical atuitents, but withcmt .previoua 
training as a teacher, he taught himself how to teach 
them chemistry, and, aided by ttat effort, dev«l..ad a 



9fMp&fi 0t liiteKiitory train Jjif to luuM which h0 roviveA . ; 
tl» *feoiMristi«*« Xn hi« mm m>i^s Mtl^ 
"iH>tbte9 MM tluA 11 MtlMrt of 9^ 
mxpetimmm - ^ ei^pii^y* Iqf 4DbseKv«ti<m# by trial 
reduced to fiystm aiid formliffi^*** Bo ttmn itook a 
laadios^rt in tl^ pi^paioticm <Mf thla hiteriRtio ai^roaeh 
to «:ienc€ tei^liing in aohoola, motm tha^anyuMtro also/ 
in l^lst's fiospitai 8otiool« Zim^mf whoro ho t^caso A 
GDvomor in 1896, ho tma afforded the c^pportiuiity to piit 
hio mthodo into f^aetit^* p 

Acutely aimra thmt 6o mm living to a vbrlJ in imiote 
the Harneaoing of atmuR and olootrioity bad vaatly 
chan^^ the oooditions under tritiidti the «Kirk of the mrld 
%faa being cainrlod outr J^fiustrmg aaw a need to omatniot' 
eatiafactory edi^ticmai progxmmmm suited to tha nev 
circumatam^e« Failure to change «Kmld give technologicul 
ftoadLnance to other dHmtriee, particularly to toerieaf he 
imrfied, and he foresaw in the noer mar the disintegration 
of the British Entire unless Arayjedi^ation hecamo much 
more scientific. And in the longer tera he foresaw an 
energy crisis resulting from ths inefficient use of 
natural resources. \ 

Critical not only of the prevailing science 
prograames in echools^ but of eifacetion generally, he 
dismissod *the educational bread" which had been offered 
since the Education Act, 1870, as "little e^re than 
stone", and decried the fact that, even as latexes 1891, 
fittdem subjects, especially exii^rim^tal science, had as 
^t barely c^l^ined a foothold in the schools. Hathraat* 
ical and literary ed^^ation «^re still regardcNi as tha 
back'^bone of edwatim* All but veiy few educationists 
disregarded what he called "practical arts". ^ 

Araistrcmg, attributed the retardati€») of progress in 
science to various causes. VhOBB in cc^itrol of the 
edvtcation system he bramlM as amateurs, and advocated a 
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scientific apprcMich to praqrumam fomulation. '""State 
inten^tion wuld be requireii in order to bring about 
eti^m^ep The ancient universities he described *as ^ ^ , 
elaeeieal trade unitms tdiich ci^tlrolled the schools, and 
these latter f#ere too nuch in the hands of* mm ii^aoticai 
by habit apd trained in do^tic beliefs, they ^re 
least acqtiaintad with mclenQeg mtd so a cme-aited denbticm 
to hm&anistic studies had induced an attitisde of blindness 
and irreverence towards natural objects and phemn^m. 
Ocmseqiiently, educaticm had bad little reference to the 
lisnts of the world p Until practical sien and mten were 
out in chi^r^ of the sctouls little profiles could be 
Kadc. Neanvhilet the nation's youth mre alicmed to grow 
up as literary nen. Farliamnt was^full of literary men* 
Even the Press, he charged, was a purely literary organis- 
ation. # 

Armstrong proclaimed that a new intellectual order 

MBS arising, scientists and ongii^rs, and that ttm 

classes which formerly stood out as cultured were falling 

behind* The average handicraf tsian ,was not, he insisted, 

in any tmy inferior to the average scribe or sctolar 

but quite the contrary. Yet, in the sch<k>lS sti^nts 

heard nothing of great enginoers Oi: sciiwtists, but were 

still forced to coi^entrate on ''pious JienMs and on 

Caesar*. Latin, he felt (1910), mis taught, not because 

of its linguistic value, but on social grounds* Mke 

turned-up trousers Latin was supposed to mark tlHi 

i 

gentleman. The relative value of latin as an educational 
5ub;Ject was, he stated, grossly exaggerated. Those who 
dwelt on its merits were rarely conversant with other 
subjects to a sufficient extent to be able to appreciate 
the effects these would prepuce if equally «^11 taught. 
The most capable teachers ware chosen to teach Latin to 
the RKiat cai^Ie boys, but the tii^ of the majority %mis 
wasted studying Latin. By contrast, only thoiyrwho failed 
the classical side were, he asserted, given a chance to do 
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science. At bc^^/t the Headmasters who admitted the 
sciencfi teache/ intc their schools did 00 because , they 
saw he was getting into fafihipn, but they had no 
sympathy vith his work, so he proceeded as he pleased, 
and tauqht as though the boys under him were going to be 
cheini;ste or physicists. 

A more serious charge levied by hin against 
classical studies was that they tended, above all others, 
to create in the mind of the learner a beliet - an almost 
blind belief - m precedent and authority. In a classics 
lesson t^uL^first question to arise, he asserted, was 
"what is^he rule?", and the thought never occurred that 
there may be a new rule to be discovered. Thus classics 
educated the student to Keep rules rather than to make 
them, 

Armstrong could not accept that literary and 

mathematical studies were sufficient preparation in the 

great majority of cases for the work of the world " they 

developed , introspective habits too exclusively. The 

literary side ought not be disregarded however - m fart 

It should receive far more rate and attention - but one 

ought recognise that it was only one side. Three classes 

of studies claimed ccnsideration - literary, mat ht?mat ical , 

and practical. Practical studieis includc^d experimental 

science, manual work, drawing ^rnd physical exercises^ 

However complete a course? of literary and mathamaticai 

studies might bt>, t ht?y could not t^ducate, he claimed, 

"that side of the human brain which was instrumental m 

huiidJng up science ^nd applying it to industry - the 

4 

USE OF KVEH AND HAND?". Advancing Kingsley's vi€»w that 
the first thing for a boy to learn after obedience and 
morality was the liabit of cb?;ervat ion, he adamantly held 
that the use of eyes and hands, and what he termed 
"scit/nt Jf ic method", cuuld not be taught by means of the 
blackboard and chalk, or even by expej amrntal lt=»ctures 
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and drJRonst rat ions ^itonc-. Individual eyea and hands 
should be practised actually and perslst€?ntly, from the 
vciry i?arliest period in the Bchool career • 

Armstrong scorned the prevailing use of *ext-booK» 
in uchools. He deemed Itearninq from books and teachers 
to bo a lazy and inciffective jwpthod of Icarninq^ and 
exclusive resort to such methods corrupted the scholar 
at an early age. Me alleged ttat modern boys and girls 
were made absolutely dt j^endent on their teachers and on 
books. The modern primer he described as "the creation 
of the ent*»y", *The curse of books is UfKin us*" he warned, 
"for books are a curse when used to train parrots", ''Real 
bCK)kB, readable books, informing btxiks are scarcly to be 
found in the echools". He considered that textbooks were 
not readable. In fact they spoiled reading, and afforded 
no asststanre in reading "the great book of Mature." 

Despite this ban which he would put on textbooks, 
Armstrong advocated not just the teaching of the three 
R*fi but the teaching of the four R*b, reading, writing, 
arithmetic and n-a^oning. Reading should be concerned 
not only with tht> reading of print, but also with the 
reading of Nature, and experimental acience elen^nts 
should accosnprfny reading. Students should be taught to 
une books as j^onrces of information and should \^ refexred 
to dirtionai li>s ;md works of information generally. Use 
of textbooks f^hiuiid be avoided in order that that which 
should be elicited by experiisent would not be previously 
known, and merely demonstrated, the great object in view 
being the arquisition of the art of experiJt*enting ,and 
observmt? with a clearly-defined and logical purfK>se, 

Writing should include cc^npositioni and coitjposit ion 
Bhould be taught in connection with experimental work* 
A record of what was* biding done should be written down 
while the work was being done. Indei»d, Arn^strong 
cnvisiaged that t-ach scholar wotUd be the author of his 
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own personal i^ok in this wny. The informatitm In that 
book would hav© beon gained by the scholar him»el£ by 
enquiry f and i^uXd not have been imparted to him by 
oth€?r8 • 

Drawing also should b© included in tho second R., 
Arithmetic would embrace not only the usual topics In 
that aubject, but imithes^ticB, and especially meaBurement 
work. Weighing, tn^asurlng and comparing were among the 
chief activities in experismntal science. Such exper- 
imental studies were judged to Ih5 h ighly conducive to the 
formation of morals, and, as a means of' developing 
character were deemed unquestionably superior to any 
provided by the other subjects of the school curriculum. 
Indeed the balance was an instrument, the use of which 
would be re^ard^d in all schwls as an extraordinarv 
potent means of effecting moral culture. 

In an article written in 1895 on "Science Teaching 
in Schools in Agricultural Districts*^ Armstrong outlined 
pub-jiH^t priorities to be the nsechanlcal arts of reading, 
writing and working elementary problems in arithitietlc. 
Next In order should come effective training in the nature 
and use of scientific method* But spelling, granunar, 
history, geography and similar sub:3ects could, he stated, 
bo safely relegated to very secondary positions in the 
programjue. First among educational aims must be the 
encouraqement of the growth of the spirit of inquiry and 
research. 

When giving a title to his booX The Teaching of 
Scientific Method Armstrouq ^^SiB purposeful in his choice 
of words. He deliberately drew a distinction between 
fjcience t€?aching and the teaching of scientific method* 
It was the teaching of scientific method, and not of any 
particular branch of science, which he advocated, and he 
attributed the retardation of educational progress to the 
absence of a proper distinction between these t»^ things* 
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With the obiwtE of putting thinking hmds m the 
shoulders of th^ rising generation he advpcated that all 
education should be Bsade scientific. In this connection 
he categorised as scientific any educaticm ^ich taught 
exact knowledge* 

Armstrong \iould not countenance the science 
dpeclalist drafting school prograsaoeSf m^r would he 
advise the teaching of early sch(K>l science as separate 
subjects - a practice %#hich he always opposed and which 
would^ he feared, lead to intellectual py^Ues and a lack 
of general culture.^ He would however c^ivisage elements 
of astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mechanicsf 
physics, physiology and x(K»logy in programmes. He seemed 
to have no preference as to sequence among these, though 
he did state that he himself would begin with botany. Be 
admitted that few teachers would be adequately prepared 
for such work» and it seems doubtful that he could ever 
envisage woiticn suited to the task« h i#oman*s lack of 
originality waSt he once wrote, the most fatal blot on 
the woman as a teacher. And he warned that it would be a 
suicidal policy to place education in her hands anyrore 
than could be helped. Even co^educational schools which 
at the time (1910) were siieeping the United States were, 
in his judgement, a threat and an evil, and would lead to 
the ef f erainisation of all who would submit to them. 

To permit the teaching of experij^ntal science or 
scientific methcKi the future design of schools should be 
alterc^d to give more workshop acco^m^ation and less 
ciasfirooms. In fact he would convert nearly all clasS"* 
rooms into workrooms or workshops, de-emphasising lessons 
and dispensing with tli^tables. He viewed the tm or 
thrrc hours j^r week given to workshop at the time as 
altoqether inadequate and would have students spend every 
afternoon and several moi-nings per week in them, also 
substituting vrorkshop for excessive amounts of homework. 
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Spi^ific tasks would be set in the form of problems 
which each child would «^rk out experisrentally in the 



acting as forewan, aiding each pupil to accc^lish the 
Alotted task, and caring little to ascertain %rtiat they 
kneWr but naking every effort to lead each to do 
something « Arastrt^g would give little attention to 
knowledge, and stated that the knowledge idol would have 
to be deposed, and the knowledge caste renioved frc^ 
its position of predominance. The function of the 
school of the future would be to develop Knbwingness, not 
to inculcate knowledge. One consequence of break tf- i down 
the knowledge idol would be, he forecast # that wi ^uuld 
cease to he slaves of a rigid tinse- table. Though 
knowledge, he agreed, was power, power was only in that 
knowlf?dge which was got by observation. 

Armstrong entertained a deep disaf fec^tion for 
examinations, declaring that they retarded rather than 
favoured io^roved teaching met tods, their effect on the 
student being to mke self-help impossible. when 
he became professor at the City and Guilds Institute he 
determined to have nothing to do with teaching for 
examinations. "The programiRes hero" he once boasted, 
"have never been disfigured by ref<rrences to examinations 
as objects to be kept in view students** He held the 
view that too much dependence on examinations would be 
likely to lead to the selection of what he termed 
"clerical" rather than practical ability, and he sliowed 
sympathy for the substitution of inspectiun tfntittfly fur 
examinations in the elementary stage. 

Written examinations were however to be a major 
cauSi* of the downfall of Armstrong's methods. The 1902 
Educi^ion Act which established Local Education 
Authon^ies in England encouraged the expansion of 
secondary education, and one of its by-products was the 



workshop. The teach«r ^uld move through the class. 
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incr^AG^ in numbers of pupils taking a wide variety of 
exaniiiatlc»i« especially at age 14 or 15.^ By 1909 there 
MBS a felt need for sc»se natic^al guidelines for examin- 
atiOAs to be< laid dovnt and although these tcK^i effect 
cmly fvom 1917 on^mids vhen tte Board of Bducation issued 
major a^ecomienuMtions in this regard, Christ *8 Hmipital 
School nas, in 1908, obliged by the Board to adopt the 
School Certificate Examinaticm as a critericm of 
efficiency* In ccmsequence the heuristic j^thods of 
teaching, nurtured by Armstrong, had to modified to 
»Bet- the requirements of the examination syllabus, most 
likely ^t WBB to this set«-back he was alluding %fhen, in 
the Preface to the 1910 edition of his book he wrote that 
•our cause has suffered repression rather than encourage- 
went". Mas it not ironical that a man who Ir^oked 
impatiently to State interference to put education on a 
scientific baires %ms to be an early victijs of the power 
of thait saifie^ state? 

The decline In popularity of Armstrong's methods 
cannot however be explained solely by the de&^nds of 
State*- in^sed exam inat ions « The man himself generated 
bpposition by his df^liberate atten^ts to stir up 
controversy* Nor could the curiously narrow pedagogical 
creed which he expounded f^scajiH? the criticissis either of 
react ionaties or of those who believed with a fervour 
equal to hi^ own that the art of teaching could never be 
reifluced to any Btereoiyped procedure Jt«ised on a few 
simple precepts or canons. And yet, evef though sc^e of 
his students yielded to his methods only reluctantly, 
Armstrong's success as a teacher cannot be denied* To 
what could this have been due? 

Writing in 1929 when heuristic inethods of science 
teaching in England had given way to a happier combination 
of denjonstration-table and laboratory training, a former 
member of His Majosty's Inspectorate, F*W,Westaway, 
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expoundiiig a fMer and mom IndividimliatiG aiiproach to ^ 
»&thodol.o9y# statist ' in ragard to tte tearlatio s^tliodt { 

Pxt>9<^M 19 inordinately alcw, >imi wit^ 
4Euceepti<mal toac^rs. Far too littla 
iizmml iB corarod in a texm« tte woi^ 
att^B^tad is omflnod aXsoat mtiraly to 
l^ya^cs and choniatryf and lx»ya ffot a 
mcmg idea of aoiai^ as a w!ioio» or# for 
that last tar, of i^aloa mad ct^Haiatry as 
a ^ole. Ttia sttoeasaion of oKorcisa& la 
rarely piranad to fit Into a groarai 
^choM for fotiildin? vp a aub^oet 
caqpletolyi bits of a aubjoot ara chmen 
jnst beoanae .thcqf leiid tbaaiMivaa to the 
particular t^pe of txainii^* Tina la 
imstod oi^r ajq^eriwrnta tiiat are beyond 
tbe ^11' a akili an4 ought to be pextoxw^ 
by the teacher, 'fftm vtole loatlHMI t«E»Aa to 
be ^ioiled by its background of false 
peraiiactlve, , •> A boy never "dlacovera* 
a prUseipie, «d it is doing hisi a 
disservice to let him think he does* 
Above all things science teaching deiaands 
V intellectual honesty. 7 

Though he himself never heard Armstrong teach, 
Westaiiwy learned a good deal about Armstrong's methods 
frcMB ^rastrong^s foraer pupils, and casm to the conclusion 
that Ar»strmg*s success resided in his ejctraordinary 
personality, and not in his use of the balance or in 
heuristics, ifestaway also doubted that Armtxtmg ever 
taught a class of dull students, - as distinct from 
students totally ignorant of science, and pointed out that 
the successful use of the mthod pre^supposed not only a 
gifted teacher but also a very small class, say four or 
five, so that throughout the lesson tlie teacher could be 
at the elbov of each. 

Xn Ireland, as the twentieth century began, far*^ 
reaching changes »i^re being introduced into education* At 
priMry-school level science vas being proBioted by the 
Kational Board, and this toard had api^inted Nr. Mayhme 
Heller, S.Sc, to organise the inatruction in the national 
schools. Science was a co^ulsory subject in the nev 
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proframe IssuchI in 1900, even though the D^wr^^tB 
gowmlng primary €^i|catlon in eitli^ar Snglat^S or Srotland 
had not sr«t mmcd in this directira* - Heller's goal «faa 
the isiplea»ntation o£ thia National Board programe, the 
purpose of i^ich he Mid» to give impila aiaple 

experience of the scientific atethod of inquiryr to teach 
aelf-relianace ,in vorki to cultivate accurate observation 
and accuracy of thinking and of verlml eKpressionf and to 
lay the foun^Ation of habit and e^cation on which could 

9 

be built any form of Higher or technical education. 
Unfortunately, he vas attainting to achieve admirable 
objectives by iseans of teachera irhose training was by the 
isonitorial systeia, and who had not experienced the 
benefits of ^y Intenaediate education* 

The institution in Ireland of the x^parta^nt of 
Agriculture and Ti^hnical instruction in 1899 to replace 
the Science a<^d Art Department was the outcome of effort 
to help create better ccmditions in the *New Ireland* 
which vas dreamd of as the new century began^ mnd Horo 
Rule seemed nearer. Pollmring conferences between this 
new 0eparui«^nt and thm ZntenMKliate Education l^rd. It 
was agreed that Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Drawing 
should be replaced in the Board's ex«SBinations by one ^ 
subject, to be ^known as ^periiMnial Science and Drawing. 
Trxm 1901 onwards, and until a year's notice liquid have 
been glVen by it, the doax^ agreed not to hold any 
examination in that subject, but would accefit the inspect- 
ion, and, where necessary, the examination of the new 
Departs&ent. | 

Hie foregoing developronts in Intersi^iate 
Education vers a consequence of the Report of the 
Commissioners on Intermediate Education, 1899, and were 
part of the Intermdiate Board's drive to establish a 
fk^Btn s de to the Curriculum of Intermediate schools, 
and to encourage the emergence of schcx^ls of a Itodem ty^^ 



Heller axp^t^ little success from this drive^ and 

doubted that latermdlate schools muld provide 

adequately for the practical side of educatimi* Adequate . 

provision, in i^s view, tiiould require that half the 

school be de^bted to the practical mrk of vorkstops^ 

lator atorjftMind ^drawing office, and the other half ^peat 
10 

in the elas8rcK>»« Only in the cities of Dublinr 
Belfast and Cork did he see hc^ that a school laight 
simultaneously offer both a GmsBAr**typ^and a llMern^* 
type e/lucation. 'Hie forser could 1^ tested 1^ witten 
examinations, but the latter, he felt, %rould be best 
tested by inspection. 

The tepartment of Agricultilre and technical 

Instruction insisted that persons recognised as teachers 

of BxperiB»ntal Science in Interrodiate Schools should 

have experience of laboratory work, but, because few 

teachers in Ireland had this experience, (there being 

only six laboratories in the secoiulary schcK^ls of ^Ireland 

in 19011^^ it was found necessary to establish suimer 

courses for teachers. Originally it was hop^ that by 

attendance at such coursers, each of about one month's 

duration, a teacher would, in five or six years, be 

adequately qualified, and in the Barnes time scale a 

suitable body of science teachers could be made available* 

These Courses wre attended in 1901 by 293 tea<^hers fnm 

196 Bchools, and the new science prografisse was taken up 

by 152 schools in 1901«*02 after the hurried installation 

of laboratories* The influence of heuristics is evident 

in the Report of the Board for 1902 which pointed out that 

"The phase of transition has l^n necessarily abrupt, frosi 

a time honoured i^thod, in which the textbook reigned 

supreme, to one in which the pupil, under skilled 

directi^^Q^iB encouraged to find out the facts of science 

as far as possible for himself, the change is sojnewhat a 
1 2 

revolution'' • 
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Unfortunately ttm BxmiMtitm statklard mt In 1902 
ms so high that th« raaults had to be revleed and 30 per 
cent inatead of 40 per cent accepted in moat subjacta 
aa a pass.^^ in hia addresa to the BritXi^ Aasociatic^ 
in 1902, convencHi In Beifaat, JfkxwmtYtmq made refenmce to 
thea#;^ reforms, and, having acknmledged the auperiority 
of the power of iu^nation of *'the Xriah race" over that 
of other sectiona of the '^nation'*, hod this to say about 
acieneet 

The programe laid domri for prla^ry and 
inten^iate achooXs mppemr to me to be 
wll thought €nit and full of proaiiaei 
the fault that I night be inclined to 
find in th€!» ia that perhaps they are 
somewhat too aaibitiouB, But very able 
s^n are directing the work who ahmild 
be wiae emstigh to aee that thorough^aa 
be aiRmd at before all thinga* nothing 
could be i^re gratifying' than Mr •teller's 
Btateonent in the Import for 1900 **that 
the Iriah teaclusra as a t^le aeem to 
posaeas a great natiural taste and 
aptitude for science and the aiethod of > 
experimental inquiry*. Nay they seek 
to set teachers in other parts of the 
Kingdom the example ii4iich is sorely 
needed. 14 

Unfortunately, complaints about the a^tmt of wxk 
required tur o.imination candidates continued, and it 
%#ould aeem tlwtt the demands on Irish teachers, requiring 
them to shift froas the aliaost entirely theoretical and 
verbal approach to science teaching %rere over*-8tretching 
their capabilities. Yet, despite this, science waa to 
become compulsory over a few years* 

Iteller, to whose Report Armstrong made reference in 
the foregoing citation, had spent three-and-a7half years 
as a science demonstrator in connection with the school 
Board for London in the 1690*6, and by 1097 had helped 
to put the science schen^ of the British AsscKriation 
into operation in no fewer than 40 of the Z*ondon Board 
achoois. After this he spent three years as head of the 



day department of tho MuAlcif^ Technical schcK>X m 

Blrminqhofii. Ftvm 1901 onmrds he was Head Organiser of 

Elementary Sciisnce and C^ject luessons with the National 

Board of Education in irelaiKi until the reorganisation 

of Educational belies, after national indepentence was 

mm, placed him in ttm 'Technical Instruction Branch of 

the I^partinent of Education of the Irish Free State* 

He remained in that^ Branch until 1933, The aethods used 

by Heller in liondon, and presumably continued by him in 

Ireland^ fitted the heuristic philosophy so well that^ 

Armstrong Included a description of tJuaa in one of his 

papers on the art of makin9 children discover things for 
1 6 

themselves* 

So well did the improverished sch(X»l^ in Ireland 
respond to the financial inducements provided for the 
promotion of Experimental Science that in 1906-07 more 
than 125,000 was paid to Day STCondary Schools compared 
to less than £1,500 in 1901-02* The impact of this 
advance of scitmce was felt especially on the Classics, 
so that by 1908, of 619 Exhibitions awarded by the 
Intermediate Education BMrd only* 40 went to Classics 
compared with 370' for the MatheMtics, Science and 
Drawing grouping, This rapifi decline in classics wa6 
taking place despite the fact that teachers of Classics, 
unlike those of science, were well qualified usually. 
The hope expressed by Armstrong on an earlier occasion 
that science would not replace classics was rapidly 
proving itself vain* at least so in Ireland, and the 
w<,;rtjt fectt» uf cl0bt*icist» uho saw science as a threat 
in the long t^rxn were now clearly justified- 

Given the. relatively poor qualifications of teachers 
of BcUmc^ and the ambitions nature of the science 
prograirm^s it seems incredible that student perforsiance 
in exa!sinations could have risen to such a level that 
science claimed so many Exhibitions. H^ile the popularity 
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0f science could he explalnfiKl by ttia fact tiNit science 
was psid for twice , once by the l^|iarti»ant and again 
by the Board as an aXwst universal subject in the 
eicamination, - it hud the further apical that, in the 
case of Pass students ^t iias exsjsined by inspection 
only^ each class either passing or failing in toto, the 
verdict depending on attendance and quality of irarkbooks 
kept* The uniformity of results basi^ on this Mthod of 
assessss^nt ai^aled greatly to teachers of science who, 
unlike their brethren teaching other subjects, were not 
encumbered (in the{.r labours for results fees) by the 
vagaries of pupils* abilities, teacher skills, or the 
difficulties inherent in the sia>j0ct, and, teing 
registered, ^ich other teachers were not, they cH>uld 
CGSmiBml higher salaries into the bargain. 

Not unexpectedly some misgivings were entertain^ 

as to the wholes<»B6ness of an education whereby # at the 

age of 14 or 15, many stiKlents, having come to Interswd'*' 

iate school too late, could pass successfully after a 

year's ii^rk in the particularly popular ccrabination of 

subjects c Science, Irish and French, whereas students 

of classics would have no hope of passing in that subject 

19 

. under similar conditions. In addition to this the 
provision of science inst|:uction ficcordlng to the 
requirements of the Departs^nt caused a lot of disorgan- 
isation in schools* Prirfiably this ms to Bcmet extent 
m due to the administrative structures which required that 
Heads of schools serve ti^ masters, the Boar^ and the 
Departmntp A further contentious matter was the ban on 
the use of text^books, despite the fact th^ in soi»e 
countries, especially in Germm^y, demonstratlcms 1^ the 
teacher and use of books was acceptable science methcKS-^ 
ol(^. An article in The Irish Ecclesiastical Hecord in 
1912 deplored the baniahs^nt of not sorely books, but 
also of Music, Drawing and kindred subjects frc^ the 
schcK^lf, which, like Bxperimental Science, could cultivate 
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the* faculty of obstervation ami crltlcifi», and the seoses 

of sight and touch tea idea theae thitiga tha aeiaetioiO 

by Inapectora of tha tepart^nt« of studanta di^i^^ 

cajtable of taking tha h<Miours couraea withrut consult-*- 

ation with Headfiaatera waa a cauae of further 
21 

diaaatiafaction. 

The in]^€Hluction in l^giand of a ccNSe of regulaticma 

pertaining to public examinations waa paralleled in 

Ireland in 1916 by a unilateral dTOiaion of the Inter^ 

Mdiate Education Bcmrd to Introduce individual written 

examinations In science for Pass candidates. The laove 

22 

was not favoured by science teachers, and undoubtedly 
MB a set«-back not only for discovery fi^thods of teachingt 
but also for the Tecluiical Instruction Branchy 

Ex|^ris»ntal science received a further serious set 
back on the institution of the Irish Fr^e State partly 
because the revival -of the Irish language took precedence 
over the BK>re ulitarian features of both primary and 
secondary school curricula. Yet the characteristics of 
this new emphasis were in many respects a repetition of 
those which earlier sark^ the ^{^^hasis on Experiu^ntal 
Science. Both developMnts serve to highlight an 
important aspect of curriculum changes in Irish schools 
i.e. the placing of too much control of education in the 
hands of a few enthusiasts* The science experience also 
serves to illustrate that tensions betwen technical 
education and the secondary system had roots in the 
excessive demands of the Technical Instruction Branch on 
the private secondary sehoois. 
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l'iiui*ii tiomi! rnidtVit, FoZ , 3, i^^i.r, 
TH^RY AHD PttACTXCE - A DISCUSSION OF TUB VI^S OS^ 
HORTHEKIi XREXJOfD TEACHERS 



A, McKtren and J,F« Fulton 



Probably the main criticisRi of courses of initial 
training for teachers is that they dij^ot adequately 
prepare the students for tht* practical realities of life 
in th<& classroom. Certainly this is the critical coment ^ 
TOst frequently made by teachers who tend to look back at 
the old certificate course of a quarter of a century ago 
as at least enabling them to acquire a range of useable^ 
classroom skiUs and ix^thods, Sonte of this can be put 
do)^ perhaps to a nostalgia which helps to cloud accurate 
recall (as ran be seen frcas the literature the saiae 
criticisms %^re made by practising teachers of the 
certificate course then) ► However » a feeling now apf^ars 
to eafiiat that, between the training courses and the 
challenges young teachers will have to confront, there 
has opened up a gap which has left many of them feeling 
ill-^equipped, frustrated .and without supports Their 
unease is reinforced by their belief that the advent of 
the degree has led to a disproportionate amount of time 
being given to theoretical studies with practical concerns 
relegated to a minor place • 

The perceived discontinuity between theory and 
practice Is a matter of controversy with a long history 
in the initial training of teachers and a question of 
major significance for any course of professional prep"* 
aration. There has always been tension (often less than 
crcativel between teacher trainers and the practitioners, 
the class teachers. The level at which this debate is 
conducted is frequently imsophisticated, at times crude, 
and reflects the differences betwcn the teachers and 
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thu8<* *#ho hwtf »anaged according to the teachers to 
escapi* (rtm the chalk faca and have taken refuge in thei 
mystiques and ayths of not altogether relevant theory. 
Trainers on the other !»ndr counter by |x>lntin9 cnft that 
practice without an adequate theoretical basis for making 
di?clsions and deploying one's skills is not only non- 
professional but anti-^professional. To be pjrofeseioiml, 
it is argued, teachers laust accept t*ie responsibility for 
the; qoals they aspire to achieve and the social contexts 
in v^ich the prc^ess of scieking to achieve these gmls 
takes pi ace • Such arguments are not unique to teaching. 
If is no coincidence that reports such as the Todd Report 
on Medical Education and the Ortnrod Report on Legal 
Education have each taken the theory-practice relation- 
ship as one of their ©ajor themes. There are a number of 
points from whic^ one could approach an analysis of this 
rtvlat ionship and its implications for teachers and 
tn'arhinti. One of the Kost useful is to examine the area 
in wtiii'h the? knowledge gained frosi theory is utillsei^ in 
j'»r^ictico. In relation to tc^aching the fc^us is on the 
cKiKsrouiTi, the school, and other proft?8Sional arenas, 

Foi example, in a recent paper, Terhart and Drervip 
disiin^ulKhcd three ssodels of teaching J^sed on 
di f f#«i:t.!il wayB in which knowledge is utilised. Since 
each h,is its advantaqcB and disadvantages, they are often 
tHinibmed with different degrees of emphasis. However for 
anal y tie pur|>oses it Ib necej^^sary to consider each 

ThiH mcHioi fur ti^achinq etronqly emphasises the 
imf'Or iam'f^ oi practical experience in schools, which is 
hflO to provide the student not only with an opportunity 
u> arquire rKi£5sr£K>fs skills but also to learn about the 
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the aiM of ^ucaticm. These are generally couched in 
terfsa of the devel<^[^nt of children. It waa the first 
historically. Fxtiparatioii for tiM^ing waa locked upon 
as an appranticei^iPr Bomtims ra^er unki^ly referred 
to aa ** Bitting next to l^llie**. It is likely that 
teacher-trainers today frequently diasiss Ifellie's virtues 
too lightly and do not take sufficiently seriously the 
potential which a goc^ teacher can tmve for making a 
substantial and unique contribution to tfm training of a 
student placed under her supervisicm. ^ ^ 

Those vho favour the craft approach to teacher 
training are generally indifferent to theory. The cmly 
theoretical principles c^nsider^ relevant are those tdiich 
grow directly out of practice* This »odel ms doainant in 
teacher training colleges during their early years ^en 
they were concerned alsaost %^olly with the preparation of 
students to te2M:h in primary schcK>ls. It was often 
suppleaiented by reading the great books on educatim or 
rather reading about the great educators with a vieiT to 
analysing their systems to provide methods to follow. 
Learning was by imitation - the professional tutor/claas 
teacher often took model lessons or by following the 
system of methods rect»6^nded by the great figures of the 
past ithv iitfit :txtian steps achieved great popularity). 

Tht' main diaadvantagc of the im^del is that it implies 
a view of knowledge and of ^thods cf transmissim which 
ire relatively static and unchanging. What change does 
take place is limited in extent and gradual in develop- 
ment » There Is no place for research and theory-construct- 
ion, without which there is no basis for criticism and 
innovation* In this approach an increase in knowledge and 
informed change can only corie about through an extension 
of practice'. Continuity from theory to practice is 
replaced by one from practice to practice. Despite all 
this, the craft element in teaching is again becmting a 
focus of attention for teacher trainers. At a tiBwe when 
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therp Appteatfi to In? 0 qap b€!tween theory and practice, 
it is now beinq argued that it at least provides students 
vith a core of knowledge and skills vithout vhich they 
vill nox. survive as classroom teachers and any danger q£ 
uncritical acceptance of existing practice can be over- 
come by other aspects of the ccmrse* 

2 * Appl ie d science apdel 

The craft model no longer holds the dominant position 
It once dldj its influence has now waned at least in 
resiiect of teacher training. In the 1950s, a itore rapidly 
changing world characterised by more dissensus and 
plurality in respect of values and an expanding corpus of 
knowledge which continually put earlier 4deas out of date, 
clearly made different demands on teachers which required 
difft»rt'nr modes of preparation. Many of the challenges 
facing teachers were qualitatively distinct frow those 
with which they ear^xer had to cope. It became clear 
thi^t skills acquired through an app-^enticeshlp scheme no 
longer eontstituted a ct^plete training. An approach 
n*rout|h which curriculum principles and methods of teach^ 
inif could bv derived from scientific research was held to 
be nerofisary. According to this model, sometimes called 
the ti«chnological jnodei <Hartnett and Naish, 1979), 
education in comparable to medicine and engineering, the 
BoeUtI iind U^havioural sciences replacing the natural as 
the soiirces cf readily applicable knowledge. Little 
.u-rnunt is takon of iilr.s. These shouJd be c€?nsidered and 
defined elsewhere* The focu« is on means, the goal effect- 
ivenet;s and whcJt wo do nut%yet know about roeans, we'll 
find tnil by resenrch. One of the flsost influential systems 
in tliiK model has its philosophical and psychological 
roots in behaviourism of the Skinnerian variety. This 
movement finds it methodological expression in such 
tecl;nieal innovations as perfornwince-based for competency- 
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tased) teACh«^r edwatlon fraTE/CBTE) , »icro-trainlng, 
tabaviour sodif icatlon and ccirtAiii giusee and slwulatlon 
activities. These and similar methods baaed on operant 
ecmdltioning principles can be seen as part of a concern 
to define objectives more specif ically, so that schcK>l6 
can be made accountable to the variouB piUdlics for the 
job they ai;e doing. ^ 

Terha^r and Drerup refer to this »odel as the theory- 
to**tc hno^sgy laodel because as far as possible the 
production of the theoretical knowledge is separated from 
the field of application lutilisaticm} . This is thought 
to be the only satisfactory way to maintain scientific 
rigour, because of the difficulties of controlling all 
the variables in the classrotm* 

A major disadvantager of c<»irse» is that educatimal 
research has not prcKluced an agreed set of principles 
and i8ethc«ls on which a beet way of teaching can be based, 
but a number of different theories which provide for 
alternative courses of action. So^ even think that 
frequently no kmsis for action is provided at all. In 
addition, a number of writers, including O^rhart and 
Drerupt have argued that "the utilisation of scientific 
knowledge in education is not in the first instance a 
logical problem of transforming general laws into 
efficient technologies but a matter of psychological, 
social and political bargaining* • 

3, Enl ightcnment nydel 

The applied science (t^hnologlcal) model, while 
extremely useful, has been criticised also on the grounds 
that it takes no account of either the relationship 
aspects of teaching or the sociocultural conditions under 
which schooling takes place. Neither is it concerned with 
the compli^x i»oral questions which arise about both ends 
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and moAiift. Th^ nutur^s of* th« ediicAtlonai enterprise 
appears to be reduced to a series of technical prol>leM« , 
the elucidaticm €»f %rhlch can be atteaqpted through 
empirical resrarch. 

Terhart and Drerup, \ilho leaned heavily on the 
writings of Habermas, use the term "enligh tenant" to ^ 
describe a third model because they believe that in order 
ti> have an effect on practice in education, i^ich is an 
enterprise involving persons, theoretical knowledge suet 
be used to enlighten or illuminate the understanding of 
the prarticlpants involved IteacherSf pupils, parents and 
others) about teaching and learning in a j^rticular 
society* However one can see an insmdiate difficulty 
a utility.' rian problem* If a critical analysis shows sone 
changes m practice to be necessary, we have to decide 
what changes should be made and hc^ they should be 
organised* Frequently these changes will be guided by 
what eBspirical research suggests is an efficient way of 
doing so. Often a "best way*^ is not known and even if it 
is, it niay not be possible for any of a variety of reasons* 
So we are brought back to ccl<*ct icisit5 and bargaining • 
Another difficulty -is that this kind of critical analysis 
often leads to no practical action because of a reluctance 
to organise c^hanges according to the criteria of technol** 
oo lea 1 e f f ic i ency » 

It IS clear that aspects of all three models are 
found in our courses, and that is as it should be since 
poBitive f'lements exist in all. The craft model etnphaSiSQB 
the need to h<?lp young tt:achery acquixe wt-11 -tried, prOV€»n 
methods of teaching as are currently used in schools - 
otherwise they would flounder^ Tne applied science BKMlel 
holds out the precise of an objective analysis of teaching 
without excess philosophical baggage iwithout any at ali)» 
ijThe enlightenjuent model stresses that tht? improvement of 
educational practice is based firiuly on the enlightenment 
of those involved in education, about society, about 
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etSwation and about ttu»aelv«9« ^ X find this analyai9 
imluable not only becauM it providaa a uaefal baaia for 
conalderiiig the place of theory msA practice in the 
training couraea but aleo because it ahom clearly the 
abaurditiea idiich <uin result frcM a naive approach to 
the theory-practice ieaue. 

This analysia of teaching can prpvide insights not 
only (sn the i^elationahip teti^n theory and practice but 
also on the views held by tewhers on a rai^e of profess«» 
ional issues. For exa:^>lef there is ac^se evidence to 
suggest that teachers, iHiile critical of training courses, 
both initial and in-*service, for being too theoretical 
and paying insufficient attention %o practira, nevertheless 
see theory as staking the more significant contribution to 
their professional status and identity. Acrordingly, it 
was decided to a^ertain initially the views of teachers 
-on a limited range of issues which appeared to related 
to theory and practice in teaching. 



A group of twelve teachers ranging in experience 
from two yeors to twenty-six were interviewd on three 
aspects of tholr %#ork, the pedagogical, the acadasic and 
the social-political. The first included swh issues aa 
professional f reedcss with respect to curriculua and 
methods, teacher-pupil relations and discipline. The 
second comprised itesis stu:h as selection, tsix^ abilities 
and the sources of profeasitnial identity. The ^>cial** 
political was concerned with the wider ideolcMfical fraM** 
work within which teachers carried cmt the taak of 
schooling. The interviews, each of which lasted alMTUt 
H hours, took place over a period of six mmths. They 
were conducted either at hcw» or at the mterviet^^s 
school and all were taped for later analysis. The format 
was 8mi<-structured and the teachers were given wide 
freedcsR to pursue all the topics. 
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On the biisis of the results of the interviews, a 
quostlcmuiire was constructed* ^is ms further refined 
on the tosis of a pilot study with "300 teachers and the 
final form of the questiotoaire was sent to a sanple of 
MO teachers throughout Northern Ireland. 



Quest iorvna ire 

Pedagogical 

1 There are accepted hasic professional skills . 
which all teachers should share* 

2 For the teacher to l>e fully effective he/she 
needs to develop skills for projecting his/her 
personality in the classroom* « 

3 Educational administrators work in the 
prbfessional Interests of teachers. 

4 Pedagc^ical skills should fom the core of a 
teacher *s professional authority* 

5 Each schcK>l subject has its own particular 
identify and should be taught that way. 

6 Where subjects are harnessed to one central 
theme it develops a more informal style of 
teaching. ' 

Academic 

7 A professional identity in teachinq is best 
obtained through thf? development of one's own 
subjects 

d Academic ability at academic subjects accurately 
detennint'S a pupil's potential for future Job 
success. 

9 The chief characteristic of an academic curric- 
Kxlxm is that it is highly theoretical. 
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10 Iton-'acftdesilc koowledge deala with Id^s at a 
relatively low level of abatraction* 

11 atibjacts of the school currioulixa can be 
arranged in a preatige hierarchy with resfmrt 
to their acadenic preatige. 

12 Working with one's brain carried more prestige 
than working with one's hands. 



Social/Political 




13 Teachers have a aocial^ccmtract with society to 
introduce children iniu» generally accepted 
TOcial ideas. I 

14 A teacher's a»thods and approach tO" his/ti^r 



pupils should reflect a general political 



awareness. 

15 The needs of the econcsiic systra should directly 
influence teaching* 



16 The needs of industry are not sufficiently 
taken into account by the teaching profession* 

17 Educational investment gives a iMStter return 
economically uriNen concentrated upon isost 
tatented pupils. 

16 It is important to pupils to let thek know 

« 

their abilities at as early a stage as possible. 

The saople was drawn frcan all types of schoolsr 
secondary, grammar, secondary intermediate and primry. 
Xn addition, the secondary intermediate and priaary schools 
were divided into controlled (i.e. state, almost wholly 
Protestant) and maintained (i.e. voluntary but laaintained 
by the local education and library boards and almost 
ffholly Catholic) « A five point Likert scale was used. 
5s per cent of the questionnaires were returned and useable. 
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The respc^oea were anaXysed using an analysis of variance 
proc«dur<» {SPSS ctm^ntet package - If 75). 



Discuaslon of results 



TABLE 1 



WTOMOGICAL BIJ»gOT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Variable 



Mean std.Oev, F Ratio F Prcrf»abtli 



secondary 

intennediate 1»65 0.S7 

grammar 1,78 0,74 

primary 1.66 0.58 



1.47 



0.230 



secondary 

intera^iate K69 0,73 

grammar 1.90 0.96 

prlmaxy 1.95 0.r»t» 



5.19 



secondary 

intenaediate 
grammar 
primary 



3.22 
3.14 

2,93 



0.93 
0,95 
0.86 



5.21 



secondary 

intermediate 2.32 0*90 

grasusiar 2,16 0,83 

primary 2.22 0,83 



1.50 



0.22 



secondary 

mten^diate 
grammar 
pritf^ry 



2.79 
2.63 
3.77 



1.06 
1.06 
1.04 



14.64 



secondary 

Interrodiate 2,64 0.81 

gran»sar 2.61 0.73 

primary 2.42 0.70 



14.45 



* 0.1% level of significance (P 0.001) 
•* - 1% level of significance (P 0.01) 
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TABLE 2 



itfrwEMic siiE«^ gY TYPE OF saa>OL 



Vayiftble Hean Btd.lk !v> F Itatio F Probability 

mteroediate a * 74 1 « 03 



granar 2.44 0.96 14.00 0.001* 

primary 3.09 T«00 



Lermdia te 3 • S5 0 . 86 
graimnar 3.84 0.88 0.28 0.970 

primary 3.82 0.89 



aeeondary , 

interMdiate 2.83 1.07 

granmir , 2.96 1.09 2,97 0.520 

primary 2/66 1,03 



10 aeconrlarv 

intezMilxate 3.24 1.05 

grainmr 2.91 0.90 3.84 0.220 

priB^ry 3.15 0.99 



1 1 secondary 

intarmdiate 3.14 1*16 

granaaar. 3,20 1.17 2.06 0.130 

i t Im^ry 3.01 1 .03 



12 BeconJary 

intermedlatie 3.10 1 .25 

grammar 2.96 1.16 1.91 0.15 

primary 2.8*i 1 .27 



5= 0.11 level of significance (P 0.001) 
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TMtE 3 SQCIJg/FOLITICAL EUIHCTT BV TYPE OF SCmX>L 



Variable Mean Std.Dev^ F Ratio F Probability 



1 3 secondary 

inten^iate 2.36 1»00 
gra^tar 



2.64 1.20 12.11 O.OOV 



prlDwry 2.05 0,80 



1 4 seccMndary 

interfi^diate 3.33 1 .09 
grarajnar 2.91 1.00 10,83 0,001^ 



primary 3. SI 0.96 



1 ^ secondary 

Intenwediate 2.94 1.12 

grammar 3.00 1.11 1.42 0.243 

primary 3.12 1.03 



If Bf?condary 

interi^diatt^ 2.46 1 .09 
gramsiar 



2.70 K07 2.03 0.30 



primary 2.42 0.92 



17 secondary 

inters^diato 3.76 1.01 



grassnar . ^ » . - - - - - 

primary 3.50 1 ,02 ^ 

1 B secondary '\ 

intermediate 2.89 1.14 

grammar 3.10 1.01 U28 0.280 

priisary 3.00 U1S 



3.53 U02 3.77 /^\024»** 



• 0,n level of significance IP 0.001) 
' 1% level of significance (P 0.01) 
- level of significance {V 0.051 
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It can be fttm fable 1 that for teachem from 

All tyfMis of achool, pedagogy tomm a significant part of 
their profeaaional idmtity. The xeapcuiaefi to the two 
general Btatenants IVARS 1 and 41 show no significant 
differences among the groups. Honever, clear differences 
«B»rge on the other i^re specific variablea. VM 2 shows 
a significant difference between secondary teachers on 
one hand and graisRar and prUMii^ on the other. Although 
the three umans are at the agreesttnt end of the scale the 
latter two groups appi^r less sure about the importance 
of personality in the classroc»» than seccmdary teachers. 
This may reflect a greater concern with discipline Batters 
in secondary Intermediate schools and also nore emphaslB 
in the graiamar school upcwi the intrinsic discipline of 
the st^ject* VAH 5 also shows a clear difference in the 
views of primary teachers on one hand and secondary and 
grassoar teachers on the other. The primary teachers have 
a less subject-centred view of pedagogy* Xn respect of 
VAR 7, there is a significant disagreesM^nt Iwtween the 
three groups. GraMiar &cbcK)l teachers, as isight be 
expected, agree most clearly with the statement. The 
vims of primary teachers confirm the earlier finding that 
mthod is niore central to their identity as a teacher than 
stibject contents 

^ Significant differences ea^rge on three statements 
in respect of Table 3 tVARS 13, 14 and 17) altbowih in 
all cases it istheeictent of agreement or disagreement 
rather than a fundamental split. One of the groups feels 
riore strongly about these issues than the others. In 
respect of VAR 13, the score for grammar schools could be 
interpreted as indicating a dislike for anything that 
could be perceived as "social engineering". On the other 
hand, there is a feeling, particularly among grammar school 
teachers that they should be aware of wider political 
cons idf^ rat ion. In the main, primary school teachers 
disagree with this statement, a response that could be 
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int«;^pr»tud as « desire to protect youngrr pupils from 
the Vixq^mciitBt diapules ^d tensions that inevitably 
surround differences in political and cultural ideologies* 
Ml groups disagree with the suggestion that educational 
investront should be comrentrated on the most talented, 
although the strength of the diaagre^nent varies between 
the groups. 

^ABU: 4 PEpACKKSICAL ELEyiEWT BY HAWi^Gt3>!EHT TYPE 

Variable Hean Std.Pev , F Ratio F Probability 

0,71 0,41 

a. 44 0.^0 
4,79 

0.007 0,97 

0.009 
0.25 0.61 

TABLK^ ACAD>:M1C ELEMENT BY jW^AGEJIENT TYPE 

Vari able' Wean Std.Prv. F Ratio F Probabilit y 

7 rontrollfHl 2.75 K02 i,s7 n 21 

maintained 2.88 I.Oi 

^ controlled iJ.bti ^^^^ o.52 

4.6B 0,U3**» 



control led 


1 . 


69 


0 


.73 


inaintained 


1 . 


64 


0 


.54 


controlled 


1. 


ao 


0 




maintained 


1 . 


as 


D 




Controlled 


3. 


17 


0 


.91 


maintained 


2, 


98 


0 


,92 


control led 


2. 


25 


D 


.88 


maintained 


2* 


2^ 


0 


,82 


controlled 


2. 


B3 


1 


AW 


maintained 


3. 


10 


1 


.07 


control led 


2. 


S2 


0 


.75 


maintained 


2. 


4B 


t) 


.as 



ront ml Ifsl 


2. 


75 


1 


.02 


maintained 


2. 


68 


1 


.03 


controlled 




82 






mainta ined 


3. 


87 


0 


.89 


cent rolled 


2. 


87 


1 


.05 


maintained 


2, 


6^ 


1 




controlled 




10 


0 


.99 


mainatincd 


I • 


26 


1 




control Ird 


3. 


i 

IS 


1 


.12 


miiintainod 


3, 


10 


1 


.12 


controlled 


2. 


91 


1 


*24 


maintained 


3, 


11 


1 


.22 



10 Wiil.^UJ.^VU 2.39 012 

11 controlled 3,1S 1.12 0 16 0 69 
m.iintained 3,10 1.12 

12 controlled 2.91 1*24 -^^^^^ ^ 



16 ^ 
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TABLE 6 SOCIAL/POLITICAL OJt^ST BY MANAGPIENT TYPE 
Variable Mean Std.Dcv . F Hatlo F Prpbabiltt y 



13 



16 
17 
18 





Mean 




controlled 


2. 


36 


1.01 


mil in^Alntfifi 


2, 


20 




controlled 


3. 


28 




»Aintained 


3. 


3B 


1 02 


^controlled 


2. 


99 


1.09 


maintained 


3, 


06 


1.0S 


controlled 


2, 


51 


1.04 


maintained 


2. 


44 


1,01 


controlled 


3. 


50 


1.05 


maintained 


3, 


85 


0.92 


controlled 


2. 


99 


i,oa 


maintained 


2. 


90 


1.21 



3.01 0.08 

1,11 0,79 

0.53 0.47 

0.53 0.46 

12.90 0.001* 

0.64 0.42 



* 0,11 level of significance (P 0*001) 
*♦ ^ 1% level of significance (P 0.01} 
^ b% level of significance (P 0.051 



The most striking fact e^rging frc^ the analysis of 
the results by managea^nt type of school is the hc^stogeneity 
of views between teachers in controlled (Protestant) and 
maintaim d |r ahollc) sch(K)ls. In relation to only three 
of the eight variables do the responses differ signif- 
icantly (VWU> 3r 9 and 17) and in ail cases it is the 
extent of the agreemt^nt or disagreement that the difference 
is reflecting. Protestant teachers appear to be less in 
sympai^jy fVAR 3) with the views and practices of the 
educat ^nal bureaucracy, a result ^rhaps of the differing 
relationships between the two types of schools and the 
local ertiication and library boards. A sjsall but signifies 
\t difference eiserges about the nature of the academic 
^%c^riculuffi IVAR 9) . Both groups feel strongly tl^t 

'icial results %rould not flow fxtm discristinating in 
resoin^c provision in favour of the isost talented pupils. 
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T€»*iclu*r« In m»itnt«lnm1 school 0 feel thie somowhat more 
strongly than thvix counterparts in controlled schools. 
One intercstincf aspect of the agrtiement betwcn teachers 
%n th«* two types of schools te shown in the responses to 
VAH 1^. It svemn clear that both groups agree that schools 
h&vi^ a duty to help their pupils learn generally accepted 
Hocaal ideaa and thus hiplp them to acquire the shared 
values net-esKary to bind the coimi5unity together. 



rtnjAcoaicAi. fii.kment by sex 







Ml a n 




1 


Mil 1 1 • 


1 


0.70 










*■ 






0.74 










} 


Male 












0 . S i 


4 


Malt- 








Fomali- 




o.na 


», 


M.I 1 0 












1.10 




Mil 1 1.^ 




ti . 1 M 






J. 30 


0.7S 



F Ratio r Probability 
0.26 O.SIO 

6.07 

4.^>4 
i.44 




Ui4 
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ACADEMIC m^tmST BY Bm 



Variable 




Mean 


Std«I>ev « 


F Matio F Probability 


7 


Hale 


2.81 
2.7V 


1.02 
1 • 04 


0.06 


0.810 


8 


Maie 
Female 


3 ♦8o 


0*93 

i\ fin 


0,77 


0.370 


9 


Male* 
Female 


2»64 
2 w76 


1.07 
1 .04 


0.73 


0.390 


10 


Male 
Female 


3.07 
3.^2 


1.01 
1.0D 


2.a4 


0.090 


11 


Male 
Female 


3*n 

3. 16 


U16 
1.09 


0.20 


0.650 


12 


Male 
Female 


3.00 
2. "6 


1.21 
1.26 


0.11 


0.740 


TABtE 9 


sociAL/potiTiaa fxejceht by sex 


Varldbli' 




Mean 


Sid. Dev. 


F Ratio 


F Probability 


n 


Male 
Female 


2.14 


1.03 
0,94 


14.57 


0.001* 


14 


Male 
Female 


i<.29 
3,34 


1,05 
1.03 


0.24 


0.620 


15 


Wale 
Female 


3.00 
3.02 


1.11 
1.06 


0.04 


0.340 


16 


Male 

Female 


2.51 
2,48 


1.06 
1.0^ 


0.16 


0.680 


1 '7 


rta 1 e 
Female 


3,57 
3.68 


U06 
0.9B 


1 .45 


J. 230 




Male 


2.97 

2.95 


1.14 
1,11 


0.06 


o.aoo 


* ^ 1). 


1^ level 


of slgnlf icanccf 


(P 0.001) 






level 


of slgnlf icancf? 


IP 0.01) 






level 


of significance 


{V O.Q!i) 
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The rc»Hulta shcm that^ when the responses of sale 
and femalt; teachers are cawjmreilf the results are rCTiark'" 
ably similar. On only three of the variables were the 
differences significant- Both groups consider interywr- 
sonal skills to be important (VAR 2), but surprisingly 
perhaps, wale teachers hold this view more strongly than 
female teachers. On the other hand, the ©ale teachers 
arc store sceptical than the femle teachers and the role 
of the administration. This ©ay reflcsrt a greater concern 
and frustration with proaration and salary prosp^ts aincmg 
male teachers. With respect to VAF 13, fenwle teachers 
express stronger agreen^nt thi^n do male teachers with the 
role of the school as an agent of socialisation through 
helping the pupils acquire generally accepted social 
ideas and values. 

Cone: I us i aUB 

A naml^er of tc»ntative conclusions can be drawn from 
the? results of this survey: 

1. Thert* is a wide measure of agreement on many j?rofeS»ional 
issues among the different groups of teachers. As has 

been shown there are sf^e differences but most of these 
ref li?ct^iJ»r extent of agreement or disagreement rather 
than a fundamental difference in ideology. The profession 
can be said to have shown a remarkable degree of homogen- 
eity. 

2. Teachors appear to be ambivalent about their role as 
a It^arned or academic profession • Profcoeional 

identity is related closely to subject knowledge, although 
on this issue primary teachers, not unexpectedly, differ 
somewhat from secondary level teachers. Academic know- 
ledge^ which as seen as highly theoretical, is held to 
carry great prestige. With respect to the models of 
teaching* teachers appear to emphasise the skills or craft 




elMHPnt wh«n diBcussing the requirements of initial and 
in-service training courses, yet in relation to profess- 
ionalism ^aphasisr, the importance of theoretical 
knowledge. 

3. The concept of professicmalis&i when applied to 

teaching must be treated with caution. The results 
are consistent with the statesient thajt different groups 
interpret professionalism in different ways. It is 
important that these differences are fully examined since 
many educational issues are related closely to the 
professional isation of teachers and their |:«rceptions of 
their role. The morale of teachers, their efficiency and 
the rewards they receive are all dependent to a large 
extent on their perception of their status and of the 
sources from which the status is derived. It is also of 
practical concern to those in teacher training since it 
influences relationships between the schools and the 
training institutions at all levels. For these reasons, 
it is clear that a more detailei^ research programme is 
necessary. The authors are about to start such a 
programme using a repertory qrid approach to examine some 
of these factors and thoir policy implications. 
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Iph^h t:Jiu\itt\^nat .^f kifi Vat.^^ Hv,^, It^H^, 



CCXTNITtVP CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE INITIAL 



TEACHING OF READING 



N. C. 



O'Neill 



What is the nature of the problem faced by children 
when they begin to read? This aust be erne of the aiOBt 
Important questions for the teacher of xreading. It is 
the central issue of discussion in this pap<?r. Our 
ignorance of the process of reading and especially of the 
ways In which children approach reading is enormous. It 
is the aim^of this paper to examine the relationship 
brtween cognitive consciousness and the initial teaching 
of l oadin^i and hopeful Jy to illuminate aspects of the 
difficulty faced by B^ny children when starting tp read. 

Cognitive consciousnesB refers to the process of 
reflecting on our own think ing, becoming aware of it and 
consequently gaining control of it. It is on this 
process that all higher intellectual skills defend 
^Vygotsky, heading is such a skill. It is argued 

here that t-ast?nti«ii to the process of reading is gaining 
awarcnesii ot aspects of speech. Reading, in its initial 
stacjcs at Irast, x^- a deliberate conscious process, 
speech is fur tlw mo^A part an unconscious process. The 
issue of the Hdtur^ of thv relationship between speech 
and written language is a c€»ntral one in any theory of 
rt'ading. Thtvv basic ^jpproaches to the teaching of 
reading can be identitiedj each approach hypothesises a 
di!fer<?nl relationship between oral and written speech. 
Kolltnrfinq Ghall (1967) the first two approaches will b*> 
referred to as the derodinq^cmphasis and the meaning- 
emphasis. The third will be referred to as the 
jik?tacognitive approach. Metacognition refers to the 
awareness of cognitive acts. Reading is a cognitive 





social akill. Its Initial devt?lop®ejit requires conscloue 
awareness of aspects of language. It is argued that 
although the decoding - emphasis and the iwanlng - 
emphasis approaches have added much .to our understanding 
of the reading process, it is the metacognitive approach 
that focuses our ilttention on the nature of the probleiQ 
faced hy the learner* 

' • The Decoding Bo^has'^g Approach 

The Linguists Bloomfield (1933) and Fries (1962) 
argued that reading and listening were two parallel 
passive processes. The task of the reader is to transfer 
from th^^ auditory ccwie of listeninq to the visual code of 
ri^ading. Thus the emphasis in this approach is on 
decoding. A onc-tO'-one relationship is assumed to exist 
between language coded in the auditory nK>de and language 
ctided m the visual mde. This view of reading leads to 
a 'phonic* approach where the eciphasis is on analysing 
the sound of words and the learning of rules. This 
theory is deficient in several aspects: 

fa) the relationship between speech and written 
language is a complex one. 

{b) phonic analysis is not sufficient to explain 
how we recognise words. 

Ic) the wrong issue is being ejB|.>hasised. Host 
children possess the information processing 
ability to work how tht» code works. 

^- The Meaning - EiBphasis Approach 

The debate between a decoding approaoh and a im?aning 
approach to the teaching of reading has dominated the 
World of reading. Even in countries such as China which 
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do not httvi* (tn alohaln^tic scr'.pt Uie central issue has 
been tht» relative ntt?rits of iiieafiinq-&aphaBiB vf^rsus 
code-en^hasis a^roaches (Downing^ 1973), The meaning^ 
craphasis approach to the teaching of reading stresses 
thf? mianingful communication aspcK^tE of written language. 
The psyehc»lingui^tic theories of a(K>dii^n <19$7> and 
Smith (1^76) are the most Influential, It is assumed 
that reading and listening are parallel active processes. 
It is arctued that the process of learning to read follows 
a Biniilar pattern to the process of learning to speak, 
••that children learn to read and write in the san^ wa^ 
and for the saeie reasons as they learn to speak and read • 
(Goodman eind Ooc^man, 1979). They argue that learning 
to read is "natural", that children in a literate society 
devt?lop an awareness of print at a very early age without 
fvrmi^l tnnf riicf ion. The acquisition of literacy is 
vif'wed (155 an i*3<tension of the acquisition of S]^ech« 

ThiK theory Is not consistent with the evidences 

ia) children are typically confused by the 

reading process (Downing, 1979)? they lack 
an awarenesB of print (Reid, 1966) and are 
often not fnotivated to read. 

lb) theii^ ute fundaesental differences between 
Iht^ nature at fipoHen and written language 
and It iB precisely these differences which 
Ic'ad to the confusion about the nature of 
ruadln^^. 

iv) ihv ossusjptlon that children do not require 
syt'temat ic instruct ion is questionable* 

3 . Thv" Hv t gt'ogni tivo Approach 

That written and oral speech dilfer f undauientally 
has lony iH*on argued by the Russian psychologist Vygptsky 
il^W/) , "WiitUm speech in a separate linguistic function 
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difff^rin^ fnm oral speech in both structure an<2l TOd© of 
functioning.** 

Oral speech is learned without conscious awarenesB 
^of the procesBf It is learned stK>ntaneously, Awareness 
of spontaneous concrpts such as speech develop slowly 
after the concept has been learned unconsciously. 
Vy^otsky {1962) argued that the develof^nent of highly 
structured concepts such as written language follow a 
different devcloprticnt . Due to the nature of the differ- 
ence between spetrch and writing the learner needs to be 
consciously aware of aspwts of the reading process as a 
pr|reMuisite to literacy. A similar view has been 
expressed by Downing (1979) who emphasises that under-" 
standing must be the key concept in any approach to 
reading. He stated that, "the chief aim of reading 
instruction should be to develop cle ar un de rs tand i ng of 
whjr people read and write and how they code language in 
writing*" 

It iB argued here that the development of conscious 
awareness, the ability to reflect on one's own actions, 
IS the essential prerequisite to literacy. Reading is a 
form of language, liKC speech, its chief purpose is 
coiOTunicit iuHt To say that learning to read must be 
meaningful is not sufficient? the learner must be brought 
to an understanding of how meaning is coimnunirated in 
both speech and written language. 

The chilcl who has learned to Six?i5k h^i© demonstrated 
a powerful ability for learning. In order to si^ak, his 
knowledge of language roust be extensive. Much of this 
knowledge is implicit, he lacks awareness of it. Although 
redding is a3j;o a totm of language it is of a different 
order to sf>eech. Reading requires explicit knowledge of 
the fundamental concepts of language. This knowlodge is 
made explicit through reflection on B|wcific aspects of 
language. Cognitive consciousness is therefore the making 
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e^epllctl that i#hich was implicit f it is gaining acceBS 
to co^nit iV4« uAroiiMcsouBnesiS, 



Children |H9S«ieSB a highly ilevt^loped informaition 
proceofiinq system* They do not need to be taught how to 
recognl&f? words. What is perplexing about reading is the 



process it6i>It» Many children Bimply do not understand 
what it is all about. Other than learning to read much 
of their effort is$ directed to the finding out of what 
It is that they are supposed tu bG learning. 

It is highly likely that we all evolve our own 
methods fur word recognition. The various decoding 
approaches indicate possible clueB to word recognition. 
It iB poissible that our ability to recognize wordB may 
be €?nhancod and Insight gained by being wade aware of 
thest* clues. Ht>wever, it is probably detriiTMDntal to 
systematically teach one approach to word recognition as 
this would probably lead to a lack of development in the 
learners* information processing capacity. Besides no 
decoding system adequately explains the phenomonon. 

AwareneHS of these aspects of language rtK)uired for 
literacy does not develop S|>ontanrousIy frtm spoken 
lan^iuage; they are inaccessible to consciousness without 
the aid of a teacher. The role of the teacher is 
t!u?refort? central In the process of learning to read. 
Children must be i volved in the process of thinking and 
reflecting on lanquaqe. The key concepts of awareness 
and understanding cannot be directly taught. The role of 
dialogue is crucial. The learner raust be involved in 
situations and activities which will lead him to refle, t 
on the fundamental concepts of language. How the learner 
approaches the reading process is the prime consideration 
The mc5st effective teaching method will i;iVolve not only 
genuine dialogue (where the expressing of the learner's 
uncrntanding of the task is valued) hut alsc a conscious 
ref -tion by the learner in those situations in which 
he unable to rommunxcate . 
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Tht' 4irt|U!8€^t in concorned with the initial procrcM 
of learning to read. It is not inconsistent vith a 
develof3isientaI approach to tha reading process in general* 

task involved in the initial learning pr€^9S is 
signit ic/intly different from the task involved in later 
Btacfee of reading* It i« arguable that the notion of 
reading as a "psycholinguiatic guessing gas^* fGoodman, 
1«*67) is Tnore appropriate to a later stage in the proceM# 

Thri?e specific aspects of the reading process can be 
idc*«tifi*>d which contribute to its ^^cccssability : 

{;%) ih%^ natur*^ of the alphabetic script; 

(bl the abstract nature of written lannwatje; 

(c) tho obscure nature of the coimnun lent inn 
St ructuro. 

Th#* t o.t .A^S\ Alphabet ic Bcript 

Writ tin language is a purposeful representation of 
as*pert« of s|»okt>n language. Ai though written language 
waii drrtved trcm spoken language both lanyuafie forms 
function indef^^ndently. All that is provided in a vrriting 
svHtin is sufficient cues for the reader to work out the 
writtr's message on the basis of prior knowledge of the 
itsnavuitn^. Tho clues provided are arbitrary and differ 
frum ianquaqe to language. It Is the writer's task to 
wnrk out thi' logic of the grapheme /phoneme relationship. 
This is no t^asy taiijH and leads to much confusion on the 
l^art of tbt» learner- Vnunt| children for exaaiplt^ are 
otten totally unaware that the wniiuuous flow of speech 
can be subdivided Into units (Francis, 197*i). 

Although it is a matter of considerable debate among 
linuuxKts UK>wninu and I^eong, 1982) it is ueneraily 
aiTCepted that the phoneme is the basic unit our writing 
syrt eiL. Our 2h letters represent some 44 phonem**s the 
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exact number differing from dialect to dialect. The 
phonic approach to reading aimH to explicity teach the 
contplexitieB of the graphco^/phonet^ relationship. 
Children do, howevi*r, learn to read without explicit 
phontc Instruction, The arguinent here is that what ie 
required is not knowledge of the rules but an awareness 
of how the system works* Francis (1982) distinguishes 
thrt^e levels of linguistic awareness. The basic level is 
that of the direct understanding of speech in everyday 
use. The second level is understanding that verbal 
expressions can themselves be talked about* Awareness of 
verbal expressions as objects of attention seems to be a 
necessary condition for learning to read* The third 
level is awareness of the linguistic structuring of oral 
and written €*xpressio];ys» Certain aspects of knowledge of 
this structu^-ing seews to be necessary in linking spoken 
and written language. 

Two basic ^teps can be identified in the developmnt 
of this awareness. The first step is to develop an a ware^ 
nesB of the sound structure of spoken language, so that it 
ran be segmented into units. The second step is to help 
the learnrt to reallise that there is a logical link 
between thv units of speech and the units of writing, 
rwen tM,s diTstanding the child can very efficiently 
iTVoivc hie own prrsonai system of word recognition. 

The Abs t^cu' t J^g t u re ju Writ ten Language 

Vt>ry few children experience difficulty learning to 
fiptMk- By contrast it is not unusual for many children 
to find rf*adlnn a very arduous task. Vygotsky (1962) 
«^rfiuea that it IB thv abstract quality of written language 
that is the main stumbling block. He claims that, "even 
Its minimal devriopment retjuires a high level of abstract- 
ion. It IS speech in thought and image only, lacking the 
musical, rxprrssivc^ intonational quality of oral speech.* 
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In pffi'tMvinM nral sptjech we fMcrccive the whole 
Bltuation, not just the words. We use not only all the 
non-verbal lancuagc clues but we sift the envtront^nt for 
clues to the meaning of «m utterance » It is not simply 
the logic of thv- statement that 1.^ attended to, it is 
every aspect ol the envi ronmrnt . Marqaret Ik3naXdson 
(1*i»70) carried out a series of Piaqetian teists on 
Scottish children. In their urininal format the children 
typically fallt'd. Whenr hoover, bhe presented the tasks 
again, prrservinq the logic but setting them in more 
familiar situations she reported significant Improvement, 
Shf argued th^t the children's thinHing was "embedded in 
the flow of events." They did not understand the 
-dis»-mhedded** language of the tests. Written language 
fu\s I hie; diBt*mbedded quality. 

KtcnUng roquireK an awareness thai words are 
Sip.irai)!*- froju their refertntfs and can bt» represented by 
wfifii n iiymbolfi. In oral commun iration words arv only 
f»ne vii'mint ul the process . Oral ccnmiunicat ion does not 
d<nt4ind an awan^ness of words as symbols. In reading, 
m.'anint^ wuBt conununicat od through the use of lanquage 
only. The learner muKt become aware of the symbolic 
n*itut« of languatu*, ThxB entails reflecting on the use 
a nil pnw«>r uf wordr,, 

Wtstinq ifi not t;imply Hpvcrh in written Jornu The 
writt4*n w<^rd must t)** tibstraeted from th<* situation in 
*m,h»r tt^ t.'onvey \ \\v misining of the situation. In <»rder 
to writf tht^ writiT Jnu55t possess an ability to cons^ciously 
i^umspuKitv l»:jnqujge. In order to r^-ad the readei must be 
awatr that lanquaqt can be consc'.ouKly in|3inipulaled. 

Two f^teps <'an be identified an the development of 
mi t.il inguiKt ir awareneBK. "The tirst isiep iti the Bti^v of 
e^MJC^-plua} Afiinq ianquuut*, freeing it f rtjm. its embeUdedness 
in events;." tmmaldson, What is required is not a 

ureatfr facility with spoken K^nguage but an ability to 
rt-f li-c't <3Tt it . 
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The second st^p i« rrali?.ln«i that the written irord 
muat expri^ss all the m^anin^ tflat was previously expressed 
by th« whole situation. In reading, the text provides the 
only clues to the intended meaning; it is up to the 
reader to till in the situation from his own experience. 

The Obscure Nature of the ConiRtunication Structure 

"The primary function of speech is cOTawunication, 
social intercourse" (Vygotsky, 1962). Social interaction 
is one of the most basic abilities of the human infant, 
right from the beginninci he participates imffiediately and 
deeply in comwunication. In many ways infancy can be seen 
as a preparation on the part of the baby to begin using 
lanquatje. Children do not have to be nmtivsted to learn 
t<i speak, th*> neud to cosmJunlcate Is sufficient- Language 
is a social phenomenon; it is the result of hxiioan inter- 
action. In <n*dt*r to coBsmunicate orally/ reflection on the 
act of S{K*akinq is not necesBary; the knowledge of the 
complex ruU-s of coimnunicat ion i<; impUcit, 

Readinq and writing are 3lso social in nature, their 
priiiH' function »H couatiunicat ion, be it with oneself or with 
others; Written language, thus, has a similar cosmiMnic- 
ation Htructurt* to speech. The coBUQunlcation aspect of 
written lunguaac Is somewhat obscure, however, and is 
often not apparent to children* They are typically unsure 
about the function of reading <Reid, 1^661 and are 
frequently lacking in motivation to learn to read, 
Francis n^m3), following a three year longitudinal study 
on beginning rt uders, concluded that, "learning to read is 
frequently not it$otivated by a desire for effective 
communicnt ion, and conscious awareness that words may be 
u^ed to influence aciicmy vi beliefs may be a necessary 
condition for HUCresK.^ 
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Spi^^ch does not dafoand an explicit anaren^BA of the 
cofimninication prc^cssi readinf does. If, aa is argued 
here, that the desire to cosBmmicate la tlm prime 
fmitivator in learning to apeak, then it is understandable 
that children often lack o^tivat ion for reading* 

it is suggested that the first step in develc^ing a 
concept of coammnication is the ability to reflect on the 
rc^tifianicdt ive nature of speech. There is sc^ne evidence 
(Robinson^ GocHiman and Olson# 1983) that teaching children 
iiN^ta linguistic terms such as *man* and * understand' 
helped them to conceptually distinguish betirfeen what was 
said and what was meant and thus helped the& to beco^ 
more aware of the nature of comsiun teat ion* 

The second step is the understanding of communicative 
nature of written languane. Francis CI 982) argues that 
children deprived of a literary experience at home might 
bt'ni'fit more from a thorough introducti<^ to the under- 
standing of authorship and reader^hi^ than from reading 
srhetn<»B, That such an approach develops an intimate 
understanding of literacy is convincingly argued by 
Gr*2ivt's n*)83) who illustrates how the approach can become 
thp rornerstone of a school *» writing curriculujo. 



Tt JH bt^inti arqut^d that much of the difficulty faced 
by children when beginning to read is cognitive in nature^ 
tht^y havr problems understanding the reading process 
iis<*lf, Thrc?c- structural aspects have been identified 
whirh contribute to this cognitive confusion: 

fa) t ht^ nature of the alphabetic script; 

ib) the abstract nature of written language; 

|c) the obstrurt? communicat ioh structure. 

It iB argued that for each structure two levels can be 
identified, one at the level of speech and the other at 
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cfw Icvvl of written lanquai^e. The ability to use a^^ech 
does not dt?mnnd an awareness of these etructiures whereas 
one of th«> major problems with lit«;racy^is that an 
explicit awareness of each structure is required aa a 
pre* ^Mteit*.*^ to success. It has thus been argued that 
thv t r loqical step in the prcKress of learning to read 
is thi. . ^.velopment of aw£renes§ of those structures at the 
levol of sptfcch. Ttiis pr^Tcess requires reflection and 
thought ot the |>art of the lea*.ner. 

The arqument is not that children cannot develop 
linqulstic- awarrness through ex|K)Sure to print. It is 
more that children who have not developed this awareness 
of languatjft' are faced with an extremely confusing and 
difficult task. My arqument is that the foujdations of 
literary ran be laid before the child lifts a book. 

P Tho role ol the teacher Is central to the develop- 
jfitnt of this Hnguistic awartness. Because thinking and 
ipflect^^n are the fundai^ntal activities, the teacher 
much invijlvt' ht^r^^ell in dialogue i^ith eacn learner. It 
throuffh dialogue with his teacher that the learner «• 
can ti hrcLuihi to an awareness both of the language 
yiucvfLi and of his own thoughts. Opportunities for 
rof Unction RtuHt. ht? built into each learninq activity. 

II itMauHi tauuht in t!>is manner then the prtjcess 
ot rpxidinu bt-rotnrs itself a powerful tool to the 
lifvetoptnt'iit ill '^^gnitive awareness and inlellectudl 
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Xfi>fc Edueattaftal J^tudiee^ So^2, 



Daniel NcQuade 



Introduct ion 

Peace education has basically three dioensionsi 

1 . a knowledge orientation 

2. a value perspecjbive, and 

3. an action orientation. 

It is essentially the second dlmenBion - the value 
dimension - that 1 wish to fwus upon. 

In the dowlopment of a Peace Education Curriculim 
thi* valrn^ dimension is of paramount issportance. It 
dett?rmines the formulation of aiias and indeed the very 
definition of 'pecce*. In the recently cosp^eted Peace 
^Education Protftammf? for Irish Prixaary Schools, "'Free To 
Be*, w0 find aaiplc illustration. While acknovXedcring 
the Ictiitiinacy of other value perspectives on peace, the 
concept is there defined in essentially Christian terros* 



Peace is a climate in which every f^rson 
or group of persons can live the fullness 
of life which God intended for his 
creatures. It is a climate in which we 
respect the rights of others to that 
fullness of life and are concerned for 
the well-being of all creation. 1 



Equally it Is the Christian value perspective that has 
determined the formulation of the general and specific 
aims, content and pc^dagogical and evaluation strategies 
of this |«r^>9ramme. 

The value dimension of a Peace Education prugrainme 
often demands from the teacher a dr>jree of commitment to 
the philusophy of the prograimne. Indeed Peace Education 
vAi'. make father h* i*arrtnf| demands frtw, the teacher. In 
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the upinlon of Professor Hers^nn Rohrs of Ruprecht-Kari 



Peace Vacation is basically a prrcess of 
huBianlsatlonf of streiKytheninci himan 
character. Wiere Individuals are concerned 
it means making peace with oneself, by 
developing a strong sense of identity and 
learning to be at one with oneself. At the 
aafiie tijoe this process of making peace with 
oneself f which is at the centre of all 
himaniatic phllosophiesr is directly 
connected to a sense of resfK^nsibility for 
others . . • learning to be at f^ace is an 
anthropological problem %^ich needs to be 
tackled in one's own life, 2 



Tl^e valui* perspective In Teaco Edtication is thus essent*- 
ially concerned with the individual process pattern in 
education - not lust the pupil as an individual but also 
the tfatrher a« an individual, hoth pupil and teacher must 
romt' to know Jfheir ownselves and cultivate a sense of 
reH|.onsibilify for oyi^y;sby enabling others in their turn 
to rtJWf* tu Hn?W*fTeiRSelves/ 

llquaDy important In t'enee Education there is the 
r>tiucturai prucesn |,?aiteTn. SptN^Hinq of the Korxal 
dimt'nsion of Peace Fuurat ion Professor W,F, ConnelJ 
deciarf s: 



nur f th(* Icafhiny associated with 
education for peace and international 
und^»rstandinc| has placed stress on the 
import am:e of Individual development and 
thf* e><errise* of individual rights and 
frf^e<lom«. These are highly desirai^le 
otji^ct i vea, but in the present Bltuation 
a aolr* emphasJB on then* is strategically 
inispIat:€Hl. t . An essential element in 
XUi' achievem€?nt and maintenance uf a ju«t 
|jrfaue is a disciplined behaviour in which 
otliaation controls t he exercise of right. 
Such ubligat ion isiplies social responsibility. 
p*>nre rducaticm is concerned not primarily 
with individual activities but .with fiociai 
relations, tsith the discharge of th^ 
ttbl igat iunti ont^ pi:-reon owes to otheis. 
Basically, we are engaged, in this 
pHcrcist*, in laying the attitudinal and 
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Wh4^vttiutai foundatiims for a society of 
, mutual obligation* And it l» therefore 
upon social rather than individual factors 
that a curriculua In peace education should 
concentrate. 3 

The wain focus of this paper will now centre on tht? 
social or structural factors of Peace Education. 



The Struct ural Process Patterne Education for Social 
JuBt ic e 

Subsuniiag rt.»ace Education under the category of 

4 

Political Kdwcation, Gcrt Kreli of the Peace Research 
Institute, Frankfort, defines •jH^ace' and 'social justice' 
as process pattt^rns with fHjacc referring to a reduction 
in fHTHonal violi»nct? and social justice as a reduction of 
St ruciural vlc»ienct?. 

"Pi^aci*" and "Kocial Justice" as Process 



Tht* Pj ucoss^^ftt t ern of peace 

snanift'ist latent dt^rreasinq 

pt>rsonal 

personal por£;o!tal vioK-^net* 



absence of 

personal 

violence 



WAH 



arms lace arms cuntrol 



COOPKRATION INTEGRATION 
arms disariLamcnt 
limitatLHi 



latent 



dccrt'asinq struct ural 
violence? 



Htructural j^t ructun*! 



absence of 
structural 
violence 



7tV.S K.^V!'KT'^' DI.J^KNbKNi'f v-^rtKini 7efl s^ocial social 

l?KPf«K5KNTATU>N SECUPITY JUSTICE 
or INTPRESTS 
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11 is i)»BentiaI that Prace Education pirograjmes and 
curricula should centred «roimd the social juBtice 
process as much as the personal peace process. One fecsls 
at tin^s that {^rtops too ^uch em^iHanXB is placed in , Peace 
Education upon the personal process pattern. The under- 
lylnq assumption in such a view is that if perscmal peace 
is atitilnod in all mankind then structural peace and 
social justice will follow. Social justice is seen as a 
by-product of {personal i^ace within alX saun. In 
educational terms this view assumes a degree of paasivitj^ 
on the part of the individual pupil. There is an implicit 
ansumpticm that all that the teacher need do is* to 
prc»vide the environmt^nt and the circumstances for the 
"conversion" to peace to happen* The individual is not 
seen as an aiii^nt. of structural cham?e in society. The* 
act iun cjrientation of this category of Peace Education is 
directed primarily upon the individual papil or teacher. 

Hironst t uctlonists in education take an alternative 
vit-w of the tolv of education in society. Devjy i« the 
thmki^r most j^r«»mneni ly associated with thi5 jn*r»ptn:t ive, 

T Mi-tutcn! the school not solely as providing the means 
by which pupils coulU be "fit into" the existina society, 
but aim? as a laboratory which would provide them wHh 
tho wh«*rfwi thai 1 to channp society for the blotter. 
i;chools would not m^T^'ly trans,^il culture iiut would 
dcvL'lup In pupil H skills and knowledge, to »idvance and 
rt»nf>w t h* ralturo. In "My Pedaqonic Creed" Dewey places 
i»3ith in his In^lii?! that; 



*HHu:ation in thf fundamental jm^thOd of 
Horial progress ... a requlatihn of the 
pri>LMT.s of roffiinci to share in the social 
ronsciousness; and that the adjustment 
i>f the individual activity on the basis 
of this social consciousness the only 
Fur<» mt?thod of social re<'onst ruction* T5 



tn D«»wf*y*B virw the t-ducai ional task of tht? community 
sfluxtl was thtit f tbe integration of the cultural values 
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of the various ethnic groups within the USA, % In the 
context of northern Ireland lie have a similar cultural 
integratic^ prc^lem to which education has to address 
itself, ftoKernan tms provided us vith an analysis of the 
cultural divisions within Northern Ireland.^ 



Cultural Factors Contributing to Divisions 
in Morthem Ireland 



RACE 

— 1 


Native Irish/settler, 
Traditios^l fear and suspicion* 
Claims to racial chaxscter* 




Catholic/Protestant folk 
religions. Iteligion used as an 
index of political allegiance. 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


Gaelic /J^glish songs, literature 
dancii^, garcSf folk-^lore 
philosophy, art . 


roLiTics 


Nationalist/Unionist divisions 
along socioeconomic lines « 


HISTORY 


Tribal versions even by 
historians* 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


# — 

Different norms, attHiudes, 

alues and beliefs which help to 
uetennine behaviour* 


SOCIAL INSTITUTICH9S 


Itousing, segregated schools, 
newspapers, S|K>rt8 « 



Of all the various educational Ideologies, it is the 
reconstruct ioni St ideology that offers ija>st scope for 
cultural integration and social reconstruction in Northern 
Ireland. Peace educators in Northern Ireland generally 
acknowledge that this ideology will best help to equip 
teachers to cope with the problems of a divided community. 
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Tnc erophaBlB Bnist be plac^ upon cultural And structariil 
renewal, crcaticm and deveiopi^nt rather than upon 
cultural and structural preaervation and divlaion. Schools 
must become agendas of social consciousness, analysis and 
change* Teachers and pupils alike have to !^&coim agents 
of such cujL^ tral and structural developRents. In 
structural terms, this is tl^ main function of Peace 
Education, Professor Connell explains it in these terms s 

Peace education is an ii^>ortant sub-set 
of the broader category of education for 
social change* It is not a negaltive 
change in the sense that it aims 5»rely 
to abolish war, outlaw armasients, and 
prohibit oppressive smrial institutions. 
It must be a positive peace which plans 
and produces concrete improven^nts in 
the conditions of husoan living* 7 

It muHt be remembered, however, that one of the dangers 
inherent in the reconstruct ionist ideology is the 
ossufii|?t.iun fhat the school and the teacher alone can 
restructure the w^ole of sc^iety without the help of other 
,-icrt»ncies, Piilitical agencies often have a more direct 
ami powerful role to play in the reconstruction of 
society* Huccessive Dritish ^Governments, foi example, 
have atti>mpted to resturcture aspects of society in 
Northern Ireland to ensure a greater degree of social 
justice - power sharing. Fair Employment Agency^ local 
government structurf^s and powers, better housing etc. 
Jiuccessivr Irish Governments have offered to restructure 
Irish society to ensure a greater measure of social 
justice for Ulster Unionists in a projected New Ireland. 
Ostensibly the poMticaJ system in the form of central 
government hn nore pMiJwer to bring about structural change 
In society than the educational system has in the form of 
the srho^jJ • Yet successive agents of the central 
governmentK have failed to bring about major structural 
chanqes In trifih society- The main cause of the failure 
lies in the attitudes and values of those who resist these 
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atructui*! changes. And it is tiera that we return to 
the values diHG^nsion.* It in fc^sicaJLly the role of the 
school to atte»^t to change theae c^stmctlve attitudes 
and values by seeking to Identify and challmge than and 
to provide values and attitudes that will be cmducive 
to a society that is structurally Mre just. Schools and 
curricula must provide this opportunity for their pupils 
and teachers must facilitiate it for the recmstmction 
of a society that is not only i^aceful but also just. The 
al9 of the reconstructionist ideology is not only to 
provide social cohesion, unity and harmony but also to 
provide sociai justice. 



It is essentially this concern for social justice 
that links Peace Education with other areas of the 
curriculutQ. Religious Education, Political Education, 
Development Education etc., focus upon goals and values 
related to social justice and often, in reconstructionist 
tenBS, are committed to sot^ial action programsies aiiaed at 
changing society in order to improve the quality of 
living. 

What then is tte role of the role of the teacher in 
relation to a Peace Education programe or curriculum 
based on the concept of justice? 

The Role of the Teacher in Peace Education 

Values'-clarif icatlon techniques, through which the 
teacher helps the pupil to think through values foxf 
himec?if ant^. to build his own set of values, have 
undoubtedly made a very valuable contribution to the 
pedaqogy of Peace Education. The successes of the Schools 
Cultural Studies Project at the New University of Ulster 
are ample Illustration of the effectiveness of such 
strategics- Tht* v.^lues clarification approach is a very 
ap^iropriate pedaqogical ftaB»»work from the reconstructionist 
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|i«rBpt'iTtlve. Htw«v«r* wy swin reservation olKiut thJa 
approach Iti Peacis £kSuc«tion Is its *Vslu«-rfil«tivity" - 
a values position in «:aaif. To effectively use ttse 
approach in Peace £du«tion the tocher must renounce his 
valutas neutrality and actively prcm>te pre-^social and 
non^vlcli^nt values* in ^i^hasising the necessity of 
learning constrwtive alternatives to acrgression and 
violf?m:e, the tether must proclaim tt^t these altern^ 
atives constitute more desirable values t^an violence and 
aggression. The justification for such a values position 
on the part of the teacher is not inherent in this 
approach but must be sought elsewhere. Justification is 
often i|lven in terms of a general sccietal values 
consrnsus. indeed most individuals in our complex 
societies probably subscribe to a conformist values 
system* The danger here is that in a society, that is 
increitsingly progressive and pluralistic, individuals 
whose basic values just il^icat ion is conformity to authority 
or JiiWH cannot judg<> the true meaning of social change: ^ 
they will tend to shift their views and values in accord*- 
ance with those of aurthori tative leaders Instead of 
mctking their o%m judgements based on the principle of ^ 
st'jcial justice. Unduubttidly the issues of peace, violence 
£ind Wiff arc compleK and will not be fully understood by 
those who art* mere profwnents or followers of conformist 
thlnkmci. The aim of Peace Education has no place for 
sui-h conformist thinking* In the words of Professor 
Caniu-li the aim of Peace Education is 

... fn t^>ach student H« in Frt?irr*« widUp 
•tt> urasp with their minds the truth of 
tht^ir reality*, to deal criticaDy and 
cr*?titivi>Iy with it, and to 'part ici^jate 
in the transformation of their world*, 
it ij^ an effort to buJId throuqh 
rdueation »i rl im^it f of Sf>cia1 r renn- 
et r act ion throughout sociely which will 
wrntually build up sufficient impetus 
♦ c* btuTome the now reality, H 
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The danqt^rs of it I'csacia Education Curriculi^a or 
prograiame based on a conforfiiist valueB sYBtem aro oquaXiy 
apparent for FoliticaX Edw:ation curricula or proqramffis. 
K* Freeman Butts has outlined a set of ten "'value- 
oriented* concepts as an intellectual frameirork for the 
design of Civic Education prc^roms^s and curricula for 

Ataerican schools. Consideration of these ten concepts, 

« 

X feel, is as important to the developfnent of Peace 
Education as they are to Civic or Political Education* 
Justification of social reconstruction must be given in 
terms of thv. true forma and not the corrupted forms of 
the democratic values. 

FIGURE 3 

A D«-calo<^ue of Democratic Civic Values for the Schools* 
Iwlth ^i|>olocyiefi to Hoses , and Aristotle) 



Corrupte d ForroK 

•Law and order* 

Snforced fiatftcnt'Bsj 
and conformity 

AuthQritariansim 

"Ma jor i t a r iani sm" 

Chauvinit^m 



Tiui* Formsi of 
Unum 

Ktjuality 
Authority 
Piirt ic Ij^at ion 



True Forms of 
Pluribus 

Freedcjn 

Diversity 

Privacy 

Internet ionai 



Corrupted Foriss 

Anarchy 

Unstable 
pluralism 

Prlvat ism 

"Soft i^n 
criminal s** 



obi iqai ion for hiiman riqhts j 'Cultural 
thv publir j impel ialiiU 



i*{iKm4?pf»lilan t'lvifim 5t£iblr Pluralism 
IMuirfl iKt ir Civ j 3ni 

*B.F|f<*iT?an |Hutt«;# T^**; J^AXij^*Ll ^lf...^A^:iL^\ i'5^*JlJ]^A^^!l % . 
Rat ionale fpi Co. t ji:r*'nshij^ ^Idiu%'i^ ^jchuf^ls 
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Thip value concepts are divided into two main tys^s 
via. (1) those that primrily pnmote dej^irflBriUl^ cohesive 
and unifying elements in a deiMKrratlc ^ciety and (2) 
those that prl&arlly prcawte desirable pluralistic and 
individualistic elements in a des^ratic society* There 
is continuous tension and often conflict between the 
values of the \m\m (the coimon good) and the pluribus 
(the individual gcK>d) » yt^t civic education aiUBt« as in 
any deim>cratic society strive to prorote and, honour both 
and maintain the balance between theis* The corrupted 
forms of the values are described in terms censurable to 
Kohlbercp*s conventional level of thought whereas the true 
forms are cc^parable to Kohl^rg's post-^conventional 
level p concerning the ten concepts B. Freewan Butts 
declares; 



It will be obvious that these are 
normative concepts, each with 
extensive histoiies of scholarly 
analyBis, ccmtroversial interpret- 
ation« and conflicting practice. 
But they are the very stuff of our 
cOBJXBon political life, and they 
should be confronted directly and 
explicitly as appropriated to the 
age ^d capacity of students. 9 

With reference to the developroenial treatment 

ijf thf* rDn96pts, consideration may now be given to the 
c<mtTxhy/itm that Kohlberg's views iBight make to Peace 
r.tlutyit^Xvn . Kohibt»rg identified slK stages of develop- 
mum in moral jwdfjcment. The stages are invariant, i.e. 
th<»v occur iti a fi^^d order* each stage based on the 
prt'ViDUH staqo and none of which can be skipped. Kohlberg's 
croHjs cultural studii»s also claim to have established this 
invtir lane** to bt* common to all cuUiues. The stages arei 

I Pi t -C^'nvi-nt i«»nal l^vel 

Stiiut* I; OrU»nt*ition iuward {>unishsj<*nt , 
difference to superior f>over • 
Physirni t.rr;B€S|uen'?es of action 
ypaardlesH f husr^ar* ...caninq or <*rtion. 
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Sta^e 2: Rlqht action 1» that which satisfies 
um^'a own needs, ai^i^timea others'. 

XX Conventional Level 

Stage 3s Good boy^good girl. Good behaviour is 
that which pleases or helps others and 
is approved by then* Seeking approval 
by being "nice" to others* 

Stage 4: Orientation tomrd authority. Right is 
doing one's duty, showing respect for 
authorityf maintaining the social order 
for its own sake. 

Ill Principled Level (Post-C?onventional) 

Stage 5: Social Contract. Right is defined in 

terms of general rights and in teras of 
standards which have been critically 
examined and agreed on by the whole 
sojpiety* 

5t4iae 6: Orientation toward decisions of 

conscience and self*chosen ethical 
principles appealing to logical 
comprehensiveness, universality, and 
consistency. The principles are 
abstract and ethical (the Golden Rule, 
the categorical imperative), 

ObviouBly in such a short suratary I cannot hope to 
do full justice to the intricacies of Kohlberg's c^^plex 
thixiretical treatment of moral development. For my 
present purpose it is perhaps enough to stress one point 
that is very relevant - the final or "highest stage** 
represents the theoretically "ideal" endpoint of develop-* 
roent* As an individual progressively develops from 
childhood to adulthood, his way of reasoning about issues 
develops through the series of stages towards the highest 
Bta^e that may or cmy not be reached. It is only those 
Individuals who reach this level of moral developraent who 
can make ludgements and decisions that take into account 
a complex conceptualisation of the world's problems. 
Thoae at the conventional level of moral judqnK»nt have 
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difficulty thinking through complex highly differentiated 
problems of pe«ice in the world. They prefer to wait for 
guidance frm authoritative leaders but unfortunately 
there is no guaranty that such l^ders themselvea have 
progressed beyond this conventional level* 

Conventicmal moral reasoning for Kohlberg is not^^ 
satisfactory long-term goal for the majority of citizens 
in a democracy. The conventional individual, for example, 
believes in obeying and upholding tt^ lav as an end in 
Itself whereas the post --conventional person believes 
society's laws are n^rely rules of conduct designed for 
Mhe protection of fundan^ntal rights and the t^lfare of 
its makers. Such rights are in turn based <m the 
universal principle of justice* |^ the conventional 
person, the law is right simply be^se it is the lawf 
there is no confusion or conflict between the legal and 
the moral. On the other hand, for the post-corventional 
person the law is right if it is justs the moral is 
differentiated from and considered to be superordinate to 
the legal. The post-conventional {»!rson believes in 
changing any law that is contrary to the principle of 
justice and hence to the welfare of society's citizens. 
It is the post-conventional citizen rather than the 
conventional who is essential for the develo^^sent and 
maintenance of a ^ust and free society. The post- 
conventional person makef hie judgments on the basis of 
abstract ju/tice and even though Kohlberg concludes that 
persons who make all or most of their deciscns are usually 
not tolerated by the rest of society Ihe cites Jesus , 
C>andhi and King as examples)/ his work is a source of 
optimism in that it suggests that the hum^in capacities 
for abstract reasoning and analysis may In fact be further 
developed to much higher levels than was previously thought. 

Kohlberg* s research suggests that in the USA the 
•^critical period* for the transition frc^n conventional 
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^ Qojr^l rtaedtilng i& late adoleecenco to early aduXthc^ 

fag^e 16 6b 20). I^hose adolescenta who do xtot l^iti to 
; use at least sc»»d Stage 5 ^>ral r<HiaoiUng during this 
{xariod may fixate at the conventional level ttms making 
it mire difficult to progress to the poet-eonveptional , 
Icvei^at a later age« A major goal for iftor^t^ ^duoat^on^ 
is tJ prei;^nt such a fiication, Fenton^® In his research 
into the implications of Kohll^i^'s work ?ivic 
Education found thlit Stages 5 and^ were ted only by 
a SBiall minority of the adult populaticmf with only 10 to 
15 per cent reaching Stable 5 In their late te or early 

^ twenties and Indeed only 4 few i^ple reach Svage 6 at 
all and those who do smy 1^ older than 3D yJars. Stage 5 

* isay be reached as early as nine years of age, hut usually 
Insert with. Stage 4 reached by -middle or late adolescence. 

* ilwch research findings 'have far reaching iieplic^tione 

for the teacher* The secondary school teacher will 
basically be ti>aching pupils only a few of whom (mainly in 
the Sixth Form) will reach the post-conventional level* 
However, this doer not mean that the concept of justice 
and other related value-oriented concepts should not be 

, dealt wi|:h in the classrocHtt. Kohlberg believes that 
X the role of the ^teacher is to teach -justice and not about 
justice. I believe t^at in »ott instances we must settle 
for the latter, W.F* Connell pijMsents a frareewor'.: for a 
secondary curriculum in Peace Education which is based on 
a philosophy of socfial 'change and includes the treatment 
of social justice and othe*r related concepts* It is 

U) Human relations , e^g. co-operation and 
cosspetition,. group dynamics, -nature of 
negotiation, community participation, 
moral and social obligationt. 



(ii> Analyses o*^ social institutions, structures ^ 
and structural change, e.g. structures p? 
govermnents of different kinds, social 
^ class, social and economic institutions 

within communities and across crauauniti^s, 
nationality and natic^ states, neura media, 
international organisations. 
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AiiX) AnftlyaU of UwB and oociiil poJLlei^Bt 

aociai jaatJ^ir^Mce^ poMr, d^lop«^t« 
tlio Mking of public policjf, intomational 
iai#. * • . ; 

iiv) Analyaia of TOff iflict imd oi^flict sttHSiatlM, 
e.g. hiatory of laode^ -claBs atrumlo, 
rei^lut^<»i, diarttoter of aygreaaion, natvre 

«' of preaont oonf liots#' netteida of Bedlastion. ^ 

{V) Tha planhii^ of iwri-violont aocial change 
e.g, eq^lity of c^^>ortiirity, mass 
participatim, creative role of edtecatfcm, 
poelitive outcomes of ^dciial chahgev It 

If the critical pejfiod for the transition frm 
conventional to post^ccmventional thati^t ia that of late 
adolescence to early adulthood^ then X iral that it ia > 
essential that further and higlNsr edi^sation shonlS in 
every way p^sa'J^le facilitate this transitiMi* f*ia is 
particularly for teacher educ^ition if «e are to 
provide' teachera who will bectsn? authoritative leaders of 
our pupils - authoritative leaders not confined by the 
limitations of conventional thought patterns. This vi^ 
of the role of the -teacher is very atuch in hantony with 
that of Oewey i^en declared that every teacher 

should realise the dignity of his calling i that he is a 
social servant set af^rt for^^^tt^ msintenance of pn^r 
social offder and the securing of the right social growths* 

Conclusion 

« 

Circular 1982/21* of the De^^rt^ent of Edwatic- of 
Northern Ireland spells out the duties of ^^achers and 
educationists in liDrthem Irele^d in x^lation to thm 
contribution that the schools can make in the iiaproveaent 
of cofflounity relaticms in the? province. In this respect 
the circular an acknowledgsiaent of the reconstruction- 
ist ideology, reacher education in Ktorthem Ireland has * 
a, major role to play in helping teac!mrs meet their 
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rt^^ponsibilitif^ in this aroa. Pre-ecrvice and In-servlce 
courses on l*eac*? Kducatlon are an important first step in 
this direction* Such coursea siuat famiiiarifie student*^ 
teachers and teachers with the various teaching materials ^ 
available. Furthermore the value dimension of such 
courses must be thoroughly eKamined, In teaching Peace 
Education some teachers may prefer -to follow v^lue- ^ 
clarification strategies, others may prefer the teaching 
} strategies of Kohlberg's approach to mora}, education. 
Irrespective of what personal preference individual 
teachcn^ m^y have in relation to teaching strategies, I 
feel that it is of the greatest importance that ajli 
loachers become imbued with a sense t?f social conscitjuaness 
and a vision of social justice that are so essential to the 
-•philosophy of reco^structionism. It is the task of 
tracher education to develop within teachers a social 
ronsciausnt*Bs that will make them sensitive to the concrete 
issues of t^ocial injustice on both a national and inter- 
national lt?Vfl ^ 

Ttjachera are ideally placcu within society not only to 
increa^i' thuir pupils' awaren ss of social injustice but 
al80 di^vclop withi*n thetn the necessary motivation to 
chanye the ntructures of their society when they function 
upon disturbed values. The school must provide future 
citi^censr whoso rule will he not just to fit into the 
existing social oxder but rather to becbme non-violent • 
agents of change intent on staking their society more just 
and more humane and hence more peaceful. Peace thus truly 
becomes the work of justice* 
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EVALUATION OF NO^THKBN 1RKIJM«D MAlWW^lilENt 



EDIKTATIOSI pm)GRAKHE 
Anne T» 0*Shea 



INTRODUCTION 

lliis fiapor qlves a sunimary account of fin evaluation 
, of the first years of a ewmaqeiaent ediication proqram^ 
* f or principals of both qraimsar and secondary schools in 
^ Korthcrn Irc?land. The prograiMi^, which was \mder the 
direction of a Knnior number of the Drpartment ' s Inspect- 
orate, took iho form of two onu-week residential study 
conf i*rf*nct»» i nt <*rBfw^*r at^d with one or two-day events. The 
rvtdrnct' for the ivaU>afion dtjrives from the? first four 
courses In thv j roqramme. 3 

Surprisinqly liitir information exists as to what 
ifft'cts various kindB uf inservicc training actually have 
on teachmq and schools. Up to thv 1970's mcjxxcel% any 
effort was trndv to dptt>nni.ie the efficiency or otherwise 
of Inscrvict* trnining programmes* Th« .4taes Report C1972) 
drew partiralar attention to the absenre of research 
rvidt'nco whit:h miqht Indicate: 

'^Whnt t>fft»ctB various kinds of post- 
experience training actually have on 
teaching and the teacher? how long 
theKe effects last; what are the most 
api^ropriate kinds of education to 
accomplish endii which may be quite 
different for different individuals 
and what effects on the school them- 
r>i Ives the in-service? education of 
their Kttiff has. One could think uf 
many mi^re questions to which we badly 
need answern.** 

Since th»it. t ime there has be«*n a nujnber of research 
studies nf v^irioiui fnrmn of inservice provision, many of 
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them in the form of unpublished theses which have gone 
largely unheetS^d^ "^uddjick (1961) quotes s<mi^ flndiners 
from three such studies i^lch provided interesting 
Ihsights into the strengths and imaXnesses of short 
courses inservice provision. Hhere inservice courses of 
nianage^nt education are concerned, little research has 
been done' on their efficiency or otherwise in the l)«K« 
Centres such as the North Itest Sducaticmal Management 
Centre in Padgate, Cheshire, seek for inamdiate feedtock 
ttcm participants on their courses as well as engaging 
in* continual critical observation and informal evaluation 
of the entire training progra^aie. ^ This* is the note .usual 
form of evaluat^n of inservice training prograiame, based 
as it- is on the ismediate experience and assessnsents of 
participants, Esp (1981) has given an account ""of a 
ambitious form of evaluation which 'is currently l^ing * 
undi7rtaKen in Sweden, i^ere the 'School X«eader Prograime* 
IB hi^lnq evaluated over a five year period* As well as 
thi? iniinedlate assessment of the prograwB^ by pmrticipanta^ 
efforts are being ii^de to gftuge the longer ter» effects 
of such prograroes in schools. 

The Swedish evaluation intends to look at several 
asf^ects of the school, including the decision^isaking 
process, working arrang^^nts and routines, communications 
sub-groupfi, power centres and relations between pi:pils and 
stai^f . This evaluation is planned on the basis that the 
development process works slowly and that it may take 
several years to see any effects • A ma^or prcbl^ with 
this type of longer term evaluation is that the influence 
of factors other than training is bound to distort the 
picture considerably. Another method of evaluation which 
has been atieroptod in SWi*den has been that of two training 
teams assi^{5Bini| eac!j other's courses (Esp. ibid ) , 
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ITHE MANAGKMKNT SulK-ATICHS PIKK:;RAWI£ 

\^ jin Ft>btuary\ 1980 the D^t^rtmont of Education in 
Northern Treliind Initiated a progra^pie of manageaient 
••""^"■'"'^-^ »>ducation for princi|»ilB and senior staff in post-prinwiry^ 
schools. A senior iT«?mber of the inspectoratt? was 
commissioned by the? DeparlJfienL tc i^simo responsibility 
for the organisation and runninq of an inservice prograiwme 
of study confi?ri?nct>s in manageia'^nt education similar to 
those bci;i<i run in the ^orth West Centre T^^^tfmtS^cmcnt 
Education, Padqate in Cheshire. To assist and advise him 
in the t^ask he set up -a Steering Group of seven ambers 
drawn froro di If t*rt>nt stHrtors of the education systeia and 
with a Bufficlr»nt r€>profe«ntati n of practising principals. 
The .conlrronces werfc to be residential and would consist 
uf one* wct'k at t he beginning of a school term and another 
at the end IlnHi-d, by intervening meetings.- The thrt^e 
main elerot-nts in each study conference were: 

U5 ^* roj of lectures to enunciate the theory 
Mi\0 ;inq different aspects of school 
manaye, icnt; ^p.,,,,-*^^ ^ 

lii) intensive dift'cussion in small groups; some- 
timt's the discussion was used to tease out 
the practical implications of lecture 
content; sometimes case-studies or video 
matt^rial were used as a basis for discussion. 

\\\%) less fretiuently plenary session^ were held 
m which the full conferenct? membership 
totft»thi?r with qroup^ leaders and lecturers 
t uok pa I t . 

MemberHhlp in any study conference was limited to a 
Ruiximum of thirty. A significant feature of the confer- 
ence membership was the inclusion of three or four jpersons 
other than principals or vice-principals to represent 
other tlimtMiBions of the education service ^ C$£Ni* 
♦Department of Kducali Northern Ireland. 
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inspectorate. Area Board* advisots or education officers, 
re{|9^ea&ntatives of other statut6ry or voluntary bodies 
icurrentxy involved in the aanageiient of schools. 

A tyoical first residential «#eeK incori^rated a broad 
Purvey of the following lesuess 

The dianging Role of the Frinoipal 

Aijss and Ol^jectives 
Staff tteveloi^nt 

Each of these topics 'was likely to b^ the subject of a key 
lecture; which was usually followed by^gr6up discussion. 
The tre^n^nt of each topic ms sufficiently"' general to Jt>e 
relevant to principtflfi in different types of ^secondary 
sohool - graraukr or secondary. The problei^tic issues 
asscKTlated with each topic were teased out in group 
discussion as well. as in informal conversation during 
n^als and free time. 

The one or two day sessions %rhich occurred in the 
interval between the two residential weeks -were devoted 
to# such topics as: ' - 

The Teacher and the Law 

The Role of the Secondary Advisor * 

The Rol£iJf the Inspectorate 

Staff^elec^on and Interviewing 

Scho^s and Area Soards ^ ^ 

Speakers n^o were considered to have expertise in these 
or Similar areas were invited to treat of these topics 
and be available to lesd discussion on related matters. 

The final residential week was usually devoted to an 
intensive study of the curriculum* This included cover"* 
age ot curriculum philosophy and design, the effective 
deployn^nt of resources, bo»:h husnan and -material, and the 
difitribution of time* tfifferent curriculum models v^re 



*Area Education and Librafy Board ispproxlsnately 
equivalent to LEA in Britain. 
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examined and .m up|>c^rtunity was given to debate their 
advantages' and wi'aHneBMtiiB, Thti latter part of the second 
roiiidential week devoted to the question of ev^uation 
both of the school 0 d the curriculum and included a 
pera^iective on the examination system. 



THE KVALUATION PROGRAMMK 

In March 1980 the Department of Education rcK^uested 
-tihe Korthern Ireland Council for Educational Research to 
undertake formative evaluation of the De|^rtment's 
programme of traminq in educational manaqeo^nt. The 
request was accepted by the Research Council and it was 
agreed that t.he evaluation should ext«.>nd over a tw-'year 
period and that it should involve a full-time research 
t^rker in t!ie f allowing activities, 

1. Membership of the Steering Group and the monitoring 
of its wr^rk. 

2 * Att<»ndanc^' in and evaluation of all .study-conferenceu 
by: 

{i) preparation and analysis ot evaluation 

fiut'st ionnaires I ^ 
Ml) nhservut iun of plenary and group sessions as 
well as attendance at all lectures; 
(tii) follow-^tp visits to schools from which 
fiarticipants came; 
, {%v) a brief rej.K?rt on each study-^conf erenis;^^^ - 

A wa:ittt»n evaluation report of the programme at the 
end of t** two-year period! 

Tn ?M>ptemi>er l^iii^O an evaluation panel rfjpreserftative 
of both the He5carch Council and the DEKI Management 
Steering Croup waB si't up to inonitor th<^ evaluation 
programme. Tht> role of the panel was designated as follows: 
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{A) to give advice and sufpport to the reeearcber 
carrying out the evaluationi 

tb) to dificusB problems and aonitor the f iiw of 
xnlformtion with n^gard to the evaluation 

(^) to receive inter in reports from the researcher* 

the evaluation %ra9 coneeived as a two phase progif 
Initially jr it- %K)uld seek to provide course organisers 
, an ongoing crttiqv^ of the programs based on course 
observation and feedback from participants. The second 
phase of the exeroise ws ko be concerned vith gaining a 
longer ti^m persi^ctive cm the value to pArticipants o|l 
the managet»snt conferences in terms of the is^iact they had 
on role performance alter their return to the job. In 
this second phase of the exercise it was hoped that the 
data gleaned from interviews and guesti<mnaires would iidd 
to our iusder standing of the aanageisent training needs of 
principals^ and' senior staff and that this knowledge could^ 
In due course, pe fed back into the planning of the 
programs^* 



I!ETI«)D01X>G¥ OF EVALUATICHI 

Thi^ initial phase of the evaluation in relation to 
each study conference entailed continual observation of 
vhf^t was going on in the prograisi^^ This involved attend*** 
ance at and observation of all planning meeting as well 
na conCerencti evt^nts* The j^^thoda used to coll<*ci data 
were participant observation, cc^apletion of evaluatim 
schedules and acHi^ interviewing «, Data for the second 
phase of the evaluation derived SBtainly fross interviews 
with ^participants, suppl^mnted by qxiestic^naire ) 

responses. 
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P/»y!^>F <>^^*' < most evaluation ^-xerclsea 
thf? <?Vi$luator rcn^ins outside the progras^ and aims at 
neutrality in rt^latioa to any decisions taken* At the 
outset of the managiwint trfiining pr^^ratrmte it wns 
docid«^d that the ^valuator should be a full mecyt^r of the 
yteerinq Group responsible for the develofi^nt and 
planning of tht^ programi^* This enabled the evaluator to 
b<? part of the decision-making process* In addition to 
ub&ervin^ oth<^rs and recordit^ci their responses to the 
dtnsands and constraints of the situat^^on it allowed her 
to freer d her o%m response to the prograimne as it 
developed, u allowed opportunities to talk to all other 
l^rticip^nis - programme planners, course members and 
Ufcturv^H alike. Each informant's perspective - whether 
tramei , cfroup U»ader or course member was important in 
buililmti .1 rliMri»r picture of the proyramme. 

iryal ihit itm Si-hedules : At the^lHM^lnning of each study 
cunferenre, course members were invited to participate in 
tht* ^'Valuation of the protiramme by giving their individual 
au*^'t*r»siBi'nt of different aspects of the conference together 
with an indication of its impact on themselves in relation 
to th<ar role as school principals* The evaluator reco<j* 
nised that each of these schedules represented the 
j>art jcipant * « picture of the programme as he saw it and 
in thp forin in which he was willing to transisit it at a 
particular time ami in a particular context* she did not 
see them as representing objective reality but rather the 
individual participant's perception of reality iiK5derated 
by his/hvr cognitive and affective reactions iojthei 
situation at a particular point in time. She also 
recognised tl^at this perspective might change over time as 
the participant moved further and further away from the 
conffr«*ncf ^-npi r ic-nce* 
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Ilittj y^i'wl ny : T<> fciuppK*|tient particii^nt observation and 
thv comi^U't iun of fjrotucols the interview war used with 
both prograutfi^^pJlanncrfJ and participants as another 
rhann*?! of information about thfs prcqracam^. It fscfsioed 
important tu tiivt^ each member of the Strering Group an 
opportunity to cKpfctss an individual opinion about thi* 
way X*\ which thu prcwiramtRD was plarmed. Sfmi -structured 
or apt!n-*?nded interviews with Steering Group siembers 
Rouqht to t?Xicit views about the prograaone as it was 
actually planned as well as? alternatives which were 
^rejected without sufficient consideration, 

Th(> interview Was also used In the second stage of ^ 
the evaluation au a means of getting term persfHictive on 
the programme Irom participants. Conference participants 
wre t.»ncouraged tu express themsK^^lves on laatters which 
w^«ri' significant to them rather than those which the 
<?valu*4tur presumed to be iiaportant, 

« 

yiiest lonnalrf^s: Thi* qmist ionna Ire was used only with 
part icifvinis in the third cc^nference. Quesiions were 
I similar to those us%'d in int**rviewinq , with a few addit- 
/ iuntil prubt-H designtfd to encourage respc^ndente to be 
I gt»nuinely critical of the conferences in terms of the way 
t£>f'*cs wt»r<* dealt with or perhaps omitted altogether, 
Opf n rather than closed questions were used with a view 
to encouri^qinq thf expression of differences of perceptions 
and reaction o£ which the course organisers or the 
t*va3uator might have been unaware. In general, it would be 
true tu say th^it where respon^jes were individual and 
idiuwyncrat ic they were regarded as significant sources of 
insight rather than «4s a so *nd basis fot modification of 
stiaitMjy; wherii' the rt-aponses were fairly uniform they had 
to h*' clearly reg 3 r^ter-f'd with course organisers* 
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THE KVALMATION l>K4K'S:j::- AND THK fiOUS OF THE EVALUATOR 

One of the basic p*lncriples underlying tlw evaluation 

prograiQxne has been the desire to emphasise the continuity 

tt # 
and mutuality of concern betwen orograrame participants 

and organisers, the VEHl, the Evaluation Panel a^d the 
evaluator. An evaluation of this type of prcgrasmc can 
only articulate and share understandings about how the 
programme was x^lanned and implemented by r^f erence**^^ the 
aims of ^he providers, the perceived needs of the partic- 
ipants, the contralnts of circumstances and the available 
opportunities, it can relate these understandings to the 
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perspectives and views of the proqraiiufte au|3ience aM thus 

maintain an ongoing c<5nversation between |>|^viders and 

cljt^nts. This ev/iluatlon, therefore, hatT as its main aim 

to rontrihuii' to programme improvetnant toth directly and 

indirectly, di ix'Ctly by the evaluator*s interaction with 

progranuiie planners? and indirectly by feeding back and 

hif^hl iqht mil various facets of the interaction bi'tween 

tjroqraimne planners and their audience* By brin^^ ing these 

p£*rj5peet i v* « into c<?f^tart with one another on a regular 

basis L%nd kt'epm i the I i ^ ?s of eoimnunicat ion open arros« 

the boundaries of the prognunmf i was hoped that a 

clearer perception would be rr* ^ . about how principals 

r 

of schools .:an l>est be supported as well as challenged 
by inservice training. It was also hoped that progranmie 
plannt'is would qain ins'qht into the more successful 
teaching learning methodologies for senior administators 
and into thi* kind of interaction process which as most 
likt^ly to gen<^rate fre^h thinking and new approaches^ as 
well at4 lead to pfrf;<>na1 growth and development. 

This evaluation exercise was therefort' a liinitod om^ 
and it wfMi.ld bf inappropriate to draw far reaching 
conclusions f rein it * From the outspt it was clearly 
statt>d that, whtTo evaluation was cnncc'rnt'd* it was the 
course it sell which was under scrutiny and not the imp^tet 
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oi the |ii:<K|raBmw on participants in term or post- 
conference activity in the schools. Such an intent 
necessitated a process rather than a product nvaluation; 
it n^ant that the purpose of the exta^rcise was ccn*rse 
iiRpiNc*eii»nt rather than assesswent of rc^sults* To evaXu*- 
ate the conferences in terms of their iR^f^ct on schCK>l 
organisation and cXasaroo«) learning imiXd be a stuch mire 
labour intensive and costXy exercise < In a clinate i^era 
courses themselves attract insufficient finance, it is 
difficult to envisage extra resources being cowmitted too 
Kuch evaluation* Nevertheless^ at a time of growing 
concern for accountability, it would appear to \^ 
inevitable that inservice training will have to show that 
it is giving value for money,. One approach to such a task^ 
which derives froia the experience of evaluating this 
programme, might to bring conferente participants m>re * 
closely into collaboration with the entire exercise and 
a.Uov thei^ to beccm i^^rtners in the task of course evala** 
at ion and concomitantly in evaluation of their own perform*^ 
ance« Experience in Europe i^uld appear to indicate that 

r 

there is a growing tendency to allow heads to have a part 
in planning their own training. In France, the Pennes 
Acadc^miu has developed procedures for negotiating course 
cn>nt<>nt with trainers and in other European progranunes 
which encourage participants to initiate develofMaent 
WojectH in their o%#n schools there is an attempt to meet 
iWividual nvK^dii fEsp, 1980)* The study conferences being 
t'valuated in this report, by their very nature, could not 
nuit ch content to individual needs • It may be that thir 
is a further stage of dovolopiaent of a habit of collabor- 
iitivc? evaluation as well as collaborative planning* 

iU)MK CONCLUfVlONS 

One of the majcr problems for a programme of this 
nature is^ linking the experience of the conference with 
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tht* routim-s of i-vi^ryday life In schools, it would appear 
from princii^als' Mubfnis»iunB that a relatively 4hort 
inservici? pro^^raxnme such as i»ember$hip of a study 
conft*r%^nrt? should not toc» regarded as sufficient cd feffect 
SiUb^tantial chanqes .In prin^if^ls* day-to-*day manage^nt 
of schools. If substantial devtelopiTi«nt or change in the 
aystt?ro iii th»^ aim of the course, thpn participants" 
tnt€^re^ts and enerqit»B should probably be engaged prior 
to tfii» course throuqh some auch eitercise as an analysis 
of n* fdB in their own situation* This should enable them 
to relate the learninq experience of the conference uwre 
precisely to their own situation. They should also leave 
the conference with a plan of action and a sufficient 
understanding of the strategies required to enable them 
to ronttnue \ho ta^k of development, even in the face of 
Jif f irui t it>5; ami unf reseen constraints ^when they are 
bark amung the daily pressures of their own school. There 
wati scant evidence in the evaluation data of concrete 
l>roposals for action and, even wKere these wre adumbrated 
the f r«?blems of 'knowhow' or implementation strategy 
rt^mained acutf. Pleas- for follow-up, support and further 
tiainmg were many* Attendance at a conference by a team 
(or at least two pfrsons) fri^ a school was one suggestion 
which w*^e ^luppurted as a meanr of facilitating a better 
trtinsUr from rourre theory to school practice. Such an 
approvich to nianagrmont training appears to have had 
considerable success in Norway, i^ere the main thrust of 
ttjt' programim* concentrates on initiating an innova^^ton 
process^ at the individual school level while at the sajste 
time providing leadership training externally for the head 
and at leant one other teacher from the school (NAHT 1982) 
The Northern Ireland progranune organisfirs were not in a 
posit j.on to mobilise such an infrastructure of support for 
individual prinripalK. 

However, there was ample evidence that the programme 
did much to break doim the isolation of heads and to put 
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thfm in touch with a rdnfie of ideas and concrepts relating 
to the fnanaainsunt of Bchools. In ateaidential setting 
heads found that they learned from colleagues as v^ll as 
froiB the fom^l conference programme, Hiey wuid, 
therefor*?, velccane opportunities to meet more frequently 
with roX leagues whOT they perceive as having the clearest 
understanding of the probleios which daily confront them* 
Given that i^rincip^Xfi are quicH to appreciate th. »: their 
social and personal needs have been adequately the 
climate which pervades* an Inservice training event should 
npt be luiderestlmated. The conferenveft provided an oasis 
from which the ordinary pressures of tii^ and responsibil^ 
ity were excluded* In the residential setting they were 
able to learn from one another as well as from the pro- 
gramme, to confirr one another in vhelr strengths and 
fserhaps learn alternative strategies for t;he solution of 
prc»blems which Seemed insuperable prior to the conference. 

Tht> evidence fxtm the evaluation a i so showed that 
if principals are expected to initiate and sustain changes 
in their schoolSr they need training in interpersonal 
skills, staff development skills^ the handling of conflict 
and the management of citange. Their vice^-pri^nclpals, 
senior teachers and heads of department also require 
training in management responsibility and role understand^ 
ing. Finally, there was evidence that principals %#ould 
welcome a permanent support structure such as that of a 
staff college which could respond to their expressed needs 
by way of resources, consultancy, residential, courses of 
various kinds and meetings for specific purpqfles. Such a 
structure would facilitate the provision of an organised 
system of inservice support and train4ng at different 
stages of a head teacher's career - 9^ entry to the job, 
some years afterwards and at tic^s of major developments. 
The evidence from the t*valuation also showed that the 
programme had served to boost the confidence of principals^ 
to enhance awareness of their managerial role, to provide 
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insights into alii^rnative ^ys of tackliticr problems and 
9ejr>6rally to renew tsnthuslasm for and interest in the jcA^ 
Only tim and further reoaarch can determine whether 
principals were really enabli^ to carry through to the 
real world of the school and classroom the plans and 
intentions gen^^rated in the supportive atmosphere of the 
confensAces. - ^ 

Tn conclusion, there was a positive attitude towards 
' the evaluation, iKsth on the part of prograiss^ or^ani^rs 
and participants. This* was evidenced by the high restH>nse ^ 
rate In terms of completed evaluation schedules and in 
the manifest readiness of ^rticipants to openly discuss 
their experience in the subsequent interviews. It muld 
^ seem that the approach prcnnoted a habit of collaborative 
evaluation in which organisers and participants took a 
shared Interest in the progress of the conferences. It ' 
may be that positive attitude towards evaluation are 
more easily developed ti^en course organisers work as a 
team on a series of conferences where they have regular 
(^portunities for dialogue and constructive criticism of 
their own operations. It may also ho that participants 
like to be consulted on the extent to which provision 
matches their individual needs, especially when there is 
evidence that serious conaldoration will be given to their » 
views • 
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X$>ieh edvcfational Studies, Vol. 3, Ho. St 29BS. 

PRtm^ AND TRtMDS IN COWPOTER BA^S) SSKJCATICW 

* 

John A» O'Connell 



Introduction 

^ - - - ^ 

Develoi^nts in conputer technology in the last timnty 
years nWe to the purchase of computers by nany of our 
educational establishioen^* Many courses have tn^h 
developed to teach' students about oci^ters and luw to 
apply computer technology in ccmmBTce, administrationf 
Industry and reseaxtrh. Since the 1960s so^ education- 
alists have become interested in investigating the 
feasible uses of the versatile computer in assisting the 
processes of learning and teaching* This paper Slight wll 
be entitled, "The Else, Fall and i^sslble Sesurgence of 
interest in Computer Based Education* « (CBE) . 




Influences from the Past 

The growth in the use of computers in education* «#as 
stimulated by n^jor projects and was influenced b^ sovte 
unique Individuals. A selection of the myre fwnous 
projects follows* 

Stanford Institute of Mathematics started a computer- 
based education project in 1962, Suppes and Atkinson 
headed this project which applied the computer to the 
teaching of Mathematics, Heading, Slavonic Languages and 
Music. 

University of Illinois and the Control Data Corpor- 
ation, with the supi^rt of the National Scxence Foundation, 
began work on the PLATO project in 1959* This has been 
the nK>st expensive project to date and it has bxought the 
production of CBE materials to an advanced level where 



the end pxcKtuct can he ttuixafiafully marketed in a 
cosBiercial envirtni^nt. Earlier versiona of PtAlO used 
8|^ial Kultl^edia Mrkstaticms ctmtroXied by a large 
central cwnuter. HecentXy aubaeta of FtATO have te<n 
narketed for use on th^ ffiicro-eomimt^ra which are now 
available in »any Irish SohTOla. 

Educational Technology Centre at the University of 
California where Alfred Bork has worke^fiince 1970. He 
has concentrated on developing compuCfer based Material 

^ for teaching undej^raduate Physics^ where the stiulent 
could explore a controllable «A:>rld"« Si&ulation tech-^ 
niques were used to allow students to experience and 
manipulate mc»lels of real life situations that could not 

^ be created safely or at reasonable cost using other exist*- 
ing facilities. 

Uhited KingdCTi g Hany interesting. projects were brought' 

together by the fVCIKTAL pr^ramne in the United Kingdotn 
2 

frc^ 1973 to 1978, ^b Lewis and Peter Snith i^re aiftong 
a group of outstanding contributers to the Computers in 
tjfe Undergraduate Science Curriculus (CUSC) project and 
tfie Schools Council Project support ea by the Council for ' 
Educational Technology CCET) » 

Currently the Micro-electronic Education Prograst 
(MEF) is supt^rting many ^velopments iq^ the CB£ area. 
Other notable systenia that e^rged fron the work in the 
United Kingdom were the CALCH@9 project which produced 
ntodules for use in Physical Chemistry and the CICBRO 
project which was used extensively by the Open University 
to improve student feedback. 

WIT^"" U)CO Group s Be^wur Papert set out. to use 
computers to create a new learning experience for 
childrenv,^ He was not concerned with vcx?ational computing 
or with CBE as previously envisaged. He saw teachers 
using UOGO to create an environment of natural learning 
which would have no threshold or no celling. His work has 
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reiH^ived much publicity and hsm Attr&cted Its iiluire oC 
erlticff. HwDinsr, aoim mathiemtics ti2»achers have been 
aiK^oura^ed to uee the •Turtle Cmi^liics and Floor Turtles" 
aeeociated with LOC^ In teaching ratheaaticat concepts* 

4 n 

Typea of CBE V 

The above projects have given rise to nam signify 
icant educational material of various twes. 

Prill and Practice s The cmfmter is transparent to the 
student. He is presented with the siu^ or wry similar 
questions repetitively \intli his responses indicate 
mastery at that level. V 

Ani teacher could do this but the ctnqiuter could be. 
useful because of it's inherent |jatience, convenience and 
iKipersonality. 

Tutorial J This is frequently referred to in the U.K. as 
CcHaput<:>r Assisted Learning (CAL) and in the U.S.A. as 
Computer Assisted Instruction ICAI) or Substitute CAL. 

This is much a»re ambitious. The computer is used 
to present material to the student. Having evaluated the 
student's responses to various questions on the material 
presented carli'^r the computer selects new or rei^dial 
material for the student to study. The main problems 
with tutorial CAt. are concerned with course structure and 
the evaluation of student responses. While this technique 
has had some success in s^ill development courses for 
Industry and ComB^rce its applicaticwi to general Education 
as a form of lecture substitution needs much more research. 

Sim ulations This is sometimes referred to as Supples^nt- 
ary CAL or Laboratory CAL and would include the work of 
Pork described earlier. 

In Laboratory CAL the ccsrputer uses a mathematical 
iw5del built into a coa^uter prc^ram to simulate physical 
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systems found in Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Geog- 
riiphy. Both tiw^ dependent and inference ^^dels are used. 

The essential characteristic of auch systraas is that 
the student lis allowd to explore the ti»>dcl rapidly and 
efficiently by changing various parameters on request • The 
concepts imder lying such ?m>dels are usually discussed in 
class bel^ore and after the student uses the computer 
JBodel. These systems have t^en found to enrich the learn- 
ing that the student achieves. The isain probloip is to 
design a package that can be integrated into existing 
courses and that deiaands non**trivial input so that the 
student can use his previous knowledge productively* * 

Manageroent ; This is stnoetimes referred to as Computer 
agi*d Instruction (CHI) or Computer Adaptive Testing 
A. ) . 

In CMI, learning takes place away frcm the coisputer, 
while the computer scores tests^ interprets results, 
advises the studcntr ushat to do next and manages student 
records and other information. Three problems persist 
in CMl systems. C3^e la the difficulty in breaking a 
course down into mi>dules and the creation of pools of 
graded questions for each iRodule. Thd second is the 
Computer generation of study prescriptions based on the 
tests completed. The third is the security of the vast 
amounts of pi.^rsonal data collected on each individual 
student . 



Problems that led to the JPecline of Interest in CBE 

Despite exaggerated claims and the optimist? of the 
early years the major shifts towards CBE forecast at that 
time have not yet taken place for a ccMnbinatlon of reasons* 
Somp of these problems will be overcome in the next 
decade . 
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Inexpertenwt Thoae involv«K! underestinyited tl^ 
magnitude of the task they itere undertaking « Xndicatlomi 
are that th©y mij*underfitoc«l the ^conc^ica of the 
t€?chnology they were trying to use* Iteniy had a poor 
understandlD9 of th«? dynai^^cs of the edtication^ii envir- 
onment where they wished to introduce thia new technology. 

Cost of H ardware ! Up to 198u the coat of ciM^uter hard- 
ware waa excessive and awny projects tried to do too much 
with too little egulf^nt. Nicro-c^nsputers have brought 
about a major improve^nt in this area and costa will 
icontinue to fall during the I9&0s as micro-cMiputers make 
coB^juting acceeaible to millions, 

Hardward Inatabllit vg Until recently computer equi|»eent 
iiaa unreliable, bulky and expensive to xoaintain. The 
newer micros are reliable, portable and very powerful . 
compored with the s^A^crocosputers of ten years ago. As 
such wt? can now bring reasonably Xf>bust Intelligent stand 
alone units Into the cla8srcK;>iQ, 

Failure of computer hardward during public demon- 
strations dcfeat(>a many enthusiastic teachers. 

System Instab ility; Many of the earlier systems used 
large computers controlled by complex Control Programs 
and supporting caa^y users sicsultaneoustf » In many cases 
the user was linked to the large cc»nputer by unstable 
comujun lea t ions fscilitiefi such as the public switched 
network. Whi>n the Central Computer Control Prograjn or 
the comrounlcation facilities failed the user was unable 
to use the system. Powerful Jaicrocoi^uters have less 
complex Jnore Stable Control programs and their cost « 
obviates the nemi for many users to share one computer 
over the public telephone system. 

Coursewaret This is the main problens area at present. 
Courseware is the actual package used by the student or 
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the tf^achtsr. There Is a Xa^k of courseware in large 
enough ({uantiti@a and at acccptabl€! levels of quality. 
A certain ^Critical Mass* cf courscvar^ vmB% he available 
beCnre CBE can really be^in to ahow its usefulness. J|uch 
of what is available ia the product of a new cottage 
industry which has mtoetqed with the qrowr^ of micro- 
cnmpuierB* Some studies indicate that as much as 93 per 
cent of this material is of pror quality or games 
oriented- 

Helated to the problem of poor q^uality courseware 
are the problems of recognition of courseware developiaent 
as a legitimate activity.^ 

At second level, teachers are rarely given free tiise 
to develop courses or materials for courses, nor are 
theM» reward mechanisms for those who do such work in 
th^r own time» At University level there^are active 
d|»encentives for engaging in such activities rather 
tifcn in "legitii^te* research* I %«5uid like to apptiBl to 
th^ members of the Educational Studies Association of 
Ireland to give thiij matter urgent consideration. 

M\matn concern <b in the area of *Tutoriai CAL*. 
Some of \|4ie existing packages do a little more than apt? 
the activities of good teachers and many do far less. If 
we can do no heater than **pin.!e turning" or emulate the 
old "ti-aching machines** we should perhaps forget these 
applications and concentrate on the areas where the 
computer can perform a real function of which a h\«nan 
tcachi?r is incapable, e.g, simulation. 

Teacher Trainin g i Very few teachers have had substantial 
expo'sure to computers and many have had none at all. There 
is a lark of appropriate in-service and ptv-^Bvrvicv train^ 
inq* All in all the situation in Ireland adds up to a 
hotch potch of sometimes substandard courses that lack a 
ital life foundation on which to base future developments. 
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In times t'ducat tonal cut-backs # In'-service traiinln? 
t» oit^n one of ihv first things to suffer* 

Teacher traintfig %m not equipped to cope with a 
changing iiubjf>ct in a changing tiorid* Many toacherji are 
left wit^ a natural avc^rsion or fear of a rapidly 
changing technology which they see as challenging their 
role or statue. f 

T<iachi*ia noed tu know how to ai^l^ct and ''drive" 
Suitable packages Cor tht^lr own subject areas. Most 
suffer from ''sti^'ky finqcra'* because of their inadequate 
keyboard skills when thtry try to u^e their ccmputera in 
pubi<^. Tht* result can be embarra&sing and the effect on 
students may be negative, 

In tiigrat ion ; faeces sful CBfr has alwayi^ecn prof^rly 
integrated inta thv course in which it is used. This 
requii|it*0 the support of an the academic staff in the 
reie^^ant departn«ent. The intrnducf ion of innovations 
into a conservative area will have atl{ninistrative» 
♦political and c't^rational consequences which should be 
Rteasured and discussed before starting* The tim? 
required to restructure courses and timetables |^y be 
substantial • Inexperience shews that it is diff^^ult to 
involve the brightest acadeisics in curriculum developauent 
work which is rarely recognised by promotions boards. 



Advantacfcs o l CBp 

Despite the problems outlined above Ihe use ot good 
CBE systeiBB has had many advantages bi:>th direct and 
indiri>ct. Some examples follow: 

IndcfHindent evaluation of the CUSC pi'oject in the U^K. 
indicates that students improved their understanding of 
the topios coveri^d. Their ability to interpret statistics 
and graphs was improved Students felt that they learnt 
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laori* hy lindimi rh«»ir own strategy for manipulating a 
particular mt*del. This in turn encourage them to 
study tht'ir lecture notes and text books. Generally it 
wa» b^'lievcd to have led to a greater ability to visual-* 
iBv the f^ublect and to an increase in intuitive under*- 
standing. 

The PhyisirH department of the Florida ^tate University 
found that thoye students who used various CAL packages 
ne^>dtd 17 per rrnt less inotjructioiwl ';iine than those 
fcrho only .it tended traditional lectures. These students 
also scnri'd higher in final exaioinat ions and attained 
supfiior conceptual mastery. 

Many medical schools use a life-like computer controllfcd 
reodrl to tt^ach Anaesthfsiology , This combination of an 
inffrrnrr model with time dependent features Jias reduced 
bni?i thv coi^t and the extent of subsequent field work. 

Th*« ChJraijt) Cicy Schools Project warf begun in 1971 by 
Hupf^^'s rtnd Atkinson. One aspect of this project was an 
fittt-mpt to injprove the trading skills of 12,000 foyrth 
to eiqht qradi:> titudcnts. The reading abiMty of these 
students was incre^isinq at the rate of 5*4 months per 
pupils for each ten monthS'Of regular classroom in.<'. ruct- 
ion. Using computer tutorials the average increased 
tt} rm^n-^ improvorm.*nt per 8 months of Instruction, 
These rrsu^.s were verified by the National Institute 
of Kdur^.tion and the National Testing Service, 

Many educatiuniil establishments have been impressed by 
thf side* CfffectB of using CBE* It has renst^ved the fear 
of computer© and it is seen as a way of preparing those 
students who will not be studying Computer Science to 
liv*.- in the "Information Aae*** When the micro-processor 
has becoim- as roi«mon-'plaee as television sets those who 
have not learned to use th'» computer as a tool will be 
as functionally illiterate as those who have difficulty 
With reading and writing today. 
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Tht^ Resurgtmc o of Interest in CBE 



There is a noticeable resurgence in the level of 
CBfi activity during the last three years. Thia resurgence 
waa brought about by the Increase of asicro-coaputers 
whost' priep performance ratio continues 1:0 i^rove drama- 
tically. Computer hardwart^ is now more reliable, smaller, 
cheaper and more powerful than ever l^fore* 

This resurgence iu mot^ effective than earlier 
efforts because it is tending to adopt certain principles 
and ideas based on the experience gained in the past. 

Wh en to use CBE t CBK should only be used to solve a 
specific instructional problem where It can provide a 
unique solution or coinpare favourably with other media* 

Hoy t o tise CBE; Any proposal* to use CBE should have the 
support of department head and a number of teachers. The 
ueer or taract audience must be clearly identified. The 
usage cif tho packaqe should be spread over a period. The 
use of the packajtic roust be mandatory rather than optional. 
Records must be kept to support evaluation procedures. 

How t o id i-ntify good Cou r seware ; The package used 
should be educationally sound. It mubt be relevant to 
the students*' nt^eds and appropriate for his learning 
objectives. jt must contribute to the learning process 
and it must be stable when field tested. ^ It should be 
t'asy to use and not require any knoi/ledge of computers* 
It should be "bullet proof or capable of withstanding a 
hyperactive t teenager banging 'all the keys ^t the saioc 
time* The user instructions shc^ld be screen based, 
clear, concise and in a standard format- Following 
these guidclmen will not guarantee success but failure 
to do so tarill guarantee problems. 

H ow to Kvalua tc a CBE Package; On receipt of the 
materinl the tiuthor's objectives laust be checked. The 
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teff-;hor should check that he has the correct cof^uter, 
operating aysteia, peripherals and machine characteristics 
for running the package. The teacher should then use the 
package in three im3des - as a bright student %^ho uses 
the package intelligently, as a difficult student who 
tries to deliterately crash the package and as a teacher 
exploring ail the mK>ks and crannies « The teachers' 
assesisss^nt should then be written up in a standard forid« 
If the package is not suitable it should^ returned 
promptly to the supplier with the assessaent report 
indicating the problem enclosed. Reputable suppliers 
will refund any raonies paid for packages i^ich are later 
found to be imsuitable* 

How to benefit from the work of Others : Educational 

consortia as well as groups within the professional 

associations of academics are setting up resource centres 

to provide peer evaluation, publication and distribution 

B 

mechanisms for CBE materials. 

Cau t ion ; I am worried by so^ne of those now working on 
CBE systems irtio think that they already know all the 
answers.^ l*e are only beginning tht? task of livirning 
how to use computers in education • We must be repared 
for many more years of trial and error. 

The Future of CBE 

The amount of CBE material in use at any level in 
the world is trivial at the present tina?. The next few 
years will see a sharp rise in this activity as more 
effective courseware and less expensive hardware becomes 
available. 

Resulting in part frcMn the fate of past predictions^ 
forecasts of the future have becoii« guardedly optimistic. 
Most writers \^uii agree that the remaining hardware 
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barriers will hv reaolved in the near future. Work* 
s|dtion8 will accept voic^e input and output, interactive 
telcvisioHr video disk syst«!ms and satellite cM^iunicat'^ 
ions. Personal ccME^utcrs will ba poweriNS by batteries , 
use a flat screen non CRT display # have ma&8*-*storage 
farilities with no moving "Mparts and have the reliability 
of televisions,. It will also cost the <Hjuivalent of 
today's colour televisions. 

A recent An^rlcan «tudy^^ on the impact of tc^ch- 
nology, stresses that the "Advanced Information- society 
of the future will place a premium on skiljs oriented 
towards the creation of new knowledge and the design of 
*new technologies. The educational need of such a society 
will constantly change and lifelong retraining is 
t^xpected to become the nom for many people. Computer 
Basvd Education as part of the more global Information 
Technology of the future will play a major role in 
overcominq future educational problems. 

Atkinson'^ for example sees the spread of CBB 
packacjes for uso on powerful hcnne comuters. These 
packages wi 1 1 be purchased or leased outside the usual 
educational framework but they will be able to compete 
v'ith traditional educational establishments on a cost 
effective basis* 

As some traditional institutions become involved 
with Information Technology they will have to consider 
how they should change or what would happen if they 
teai sited the- pi:t?«»ure to change. As new powerful 
learning resources become available around the clock for 
use in the homo or the classroom %^e can expect changes 
in the curricTuliun, in course structure f in grading* 
systems and in certification procedures. Many teachers 
will shift from bring delivers of courses to become 
designers and d^i/elopers of courseware* Teachers will 
still be needed to handle those who cannot cope with the 
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n«w learning situntlon but it Ip likely that there %fiil 
be leuB turn spent handlin? large classes and ^re tiTC 
spent with 8»all groups. The rise of nev tyi^s of 
institutions plus the changes in existing forxoal instit- 
utions will eventually lead to a new educational system. 

Conclusions 

The present level of Ccsaputer haB0d Education and 
it*s growth over the Mxt ten years are of vital import- 
ance to the teaching prof es:: ion at all levels^ In 
keeping with its declared purpose I would like to see 
the Educational Studies Association of Ireland establish- 
ing a group to monitor the educational Impact of 
Information Technology. Your Bc^riety will then be 
capable of offering a professional advisory service to 
those who wish to apply the cos^iter as an effective 
e#ucational tool ijS^her than a toy for the technician who 
wishes to impress others by his use of gadgetry. 

The changes in our educational syst^ will take 
place whether like it ^r not. Those with ability and 
courage must come forward now to guide their profession 
during what promises to be an exciting if at times a 
turbulent period* 
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Ipi0h Educational Studies, Vol.S^ 

TRE CMEVEIiOra^ AND VALIDATICm OF CCHmSES XH BUSIHESS 
snmiES LSADXlffi TQ NCSA AMARDSs 1972^1982 

Anthony lOiite 



Thlfi i^per att^opts to take an overviev of the « 
^eveIc^(a^nt of courses In Buainasa studies ovar t)» period 
1972-1982 in that area of higt^r education which falls 
y^t^i^n th *^ rpMpftnaihiii^y nf »H#i National council for 
Educational Awards* xt exa»isi6S the rationale for the 
developi^nt of courses in business studies and the process 
by which they were validated" and assess^. Xt also makes 
^Bcs^ tentative judgeiKKits abmit the eff^tiveness of the 
courses and also as to how they may develop within the 
ccnnlng decade* 

m 

Nuisbera of Student Awards 

Xt is necessary initially to plac^ Business Studies 
in context within the overall picture of 8CEA awards and 
courses* In the period trtm 1972 to 1982 HCEA made 
16,306 awards to students. Of these, 4,747 were in the 
general area of business and social studies* In other 
words n^at is classified as Business Studies accounts for 
slightly over a quarter of all ai^rds mde, a ss&aller 
segsent than engineering and eanstruction within the {fCEA 
system, but considerably larger than science and para-* 
nodical studies, art and design or education and general 
studies* ' ^ 

The percentage breakdown of the levels of award in 
Busines/ Studies for the first ten years was: 
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One Year C^prtlf icati^t 13,31 (One Year) 

national Certificates 57,0% (Two YearsI 

National DipICHnas 23. 9i (Three Years) 

^ Degrees ' 5.8% (Four Years) 

Txtm this it can be seen that over 80 per cent of all 
awards were at Naticnal Certificate and National DlpXom 
level. (These two areas are expected to r«mln around 
75^80 pBT cent of all ^^HBh amrds In the coaing decade » 
What Is liliely to be seen is a d^rop In the nis^ser of €3tne 
Year Certificates and a sizeable ln«rrea8e in the profi^rt- 
ion of awards at decree IctoI,) 

These figures refer to twelve institutionss the 
National Institute for Higher Sducation* Liiaerlckf the 
nine regional technical colleges, the Di^lln College of 
Catering and the College of Industrial Relations* (It is 
only in this year that the first awards will be nade at 
the Hatlopal Institute for Higher ^ucatlon, Dublin and 
the College of Coissnarce Rathmlnes.) 



Coursesi « 

In the Business Studies area there are currently S9 
approved programmes or courses. (In passing one can say 
that this is a conservative figure, if one were to 
consider the various options and electlves 0{^n to students 
within these prb^rdlg^s one could multiply that figure two 
or three times. This is a valid pointy because quite often 
in the process of course evaluation individual options or 
streai&s within a programn^ will have to be looked at 
set^rately by a group of assessors. In isany prograsMS# 
even at National Certificate level, students can have a 
very varied menu of subjects trtm which to choose.) 

The courses in business studies fall within three 
general categories - General Business Studies^ Secretarial 
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studies and Hotel, Catering and Tourism Studies, As it 
lA intended tc ct>ncentrate on the general business studies 
area, a few words about the other t««c are required here.^ 
The last t)^ areas have accounted for about 35 per cent 
of all awatds in business studies. Their n^in difference 
^xom general business studies is one of emphasis « In 
hotel, catering and tourism there tends to be considerable 
coverage of craft skills even in courses i#hich are prim«- 
arily of a managi^^nt nature. There is a similar difference 
%«ith the secretarial studies courses in that there has 
been a stress on typing and shorthand which are also ^ 
primarily skills areas* HomVert these courses*^ are 
currently underling reassessment and in soeie the skills 
requirement is being retSuced and this in turn, is likely 
to bring them closer to the mainstream of business studies 
cqurses* However, this is a separate issue which would 
deserve a paper of its o%m. 

Objectives and Rationale for Business Studies Courses 

If one looks back at the published docus^iitation^ 
at the time the Regional Technical Colleges and the 
National Institute for Higher Education were being 
conceived In the late 1960s and early 1970s, it is clear 
that one of the primary concerns was to provide an 
adequate supply of engineering and science technicians and 
technologists for what was then seen as a shortfall in the 
snanpower needed for economic growth and for attracting 
foreign industrial investment* The planners at that stage 
were much clearer on both the importance and on the 
requirements in Vhe engineering and science area than they 
wex^ in the general area of business studies p However 
this pattern is by no means unique to Ireland. Although 
business studies will norsyilly bea component part of %ny 
development of technical and technological education, its 
rationale is quite often less explicit than in the 




ctiiglt^riii9 or mslatice aroM. Xf one i^smlmm Pmtmx 
Vcomblefl* Mjor m^rk^ on ttm Briti^ te^mlogical 
imlvorsitles, it is striking horn little he hfts »to ssy 
tttK>ut business ediK^otlcm as (HBspsred to M^rlnasrli^ 
the sciences. Likewise, i£ ona iasprcts C%arl€m Carter's 
book on Hiqhey Education fpr the Ftttora ^ a s^lar 
contrast can be made. One cmald cite similar eui^Ias 
trvm else%»here« 

Inevitably given the lass o^licit rationale for 
business studies and thm fact that a creature sm^h as 
the "business techniclim" premnt^ ratl»r ^^:>rater problems 
of definition and acceptability than a sele^e or sn 
engineering technician, course aims and objectives in the 
early years tended to be influenced very much by the 
require^nts of existing institutes, particularly the 
professional accountancy bodies. The structure and content 
of business studies i^re cK>loured by tJte i^re advmsced 
examination requirements of the a<^oimt«a)ey bodies for 
which the National Certificate In "business Stifles provided 
a foundation. The early developronts at Hatlovial DiplcsBS 
level were also almost exclusively in the area of account- 
ancy and sj^iagement finance* It is only within the last 
four or five years that at the national diploisa level 
there has been a counter-^balancing developi^nt of special^ 
isatlon at diploma level in areas such as marketing, 
personnel management, industrial relaticms, banking and 
agribusiness. 

Because of the rather problematic nature of defining 
a rationale for certificate and diploma courses in business 
studies, and because there was always an ii^rent danger 
that they would not be ^en as ediM:atlonal experiences or 
terminal qualifications in their own right but rather as 
a passageway to scnne othsr qualification, the s^ond Board 
of Business Studies at HC£A devoted sc^ time to setting 

A 

down guidelines for the Itational Certificate course^. 



The 8$ quldelifies were piAlish«a in 1979. Oil the qudstioa . 
of the AtMi (ri>jQct4v8B of these two year 1K35 coursea. 

It w»s decided Uiat *IiCBS courses should i»&et the 
fimdai^ntal elm of {rroviditig learning experiences iihich 
would enable students to acquire « 

(i) a preparation for raployoent 

(ii) an educatim for general personal development f 
which would also help them In adapting to 
change f and 

(ill) a foimdation for further study. 

These guidelines also stated that the courses, though 
esdtodying "isnaediate usefulness** should also provide the 
framework for •long-term usefulness"* 

If I could perhaps give a personal view on how well 
these aims have been met or how seriously they have been 
taken, I would say briefly at this stage that the courses 
appear to have been surprisingly effective insofar as 
they are a preparation for employment* This point is 
returned to later. 

Ifith regard to general personal develoi^nt it is 
argued here that the courses have struck a reasonably 
good balance between the narrowly vocational and the broad 
general curriculum. At one stage in the aid- 1970s 
Business Studies, in comson with every other area within 
the HCEA, was efsbroiled in a protracted debate on the 
rq^le of ccMnplemeaitary studies within courses val^te^ by 
HCEA. In wy own view business studies Iwive ^^rged xiither 
well out of this in ttmt in moBt corses students have 
been exposed to studies in c<snmunicatica)S, behavioural 
science, c^conomi^s and law which, as they are taught in 
»ost colleges, do provide a solid kmse of general education 
with, in moBt cases, a practical and vocational Cf^nponent. 
This is not to deny that teaching progranmies in so^ of the 
more applied disciplines like accountancy, marketing data 
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proccesinq and languages may also contribute to students' 
general develofm*nt* lnd%>ed ITCEA^^uree aesessora are 
enjoined to ensure that couraes^dnvide what has come to^ 
be called an "Integrated educatTonal experience". Now 
obviausly how auccessful any individual course ia in 
providing i^his must te a matter of judge^nt and must 
dcfH^nd on a cluster of different factors, auch as the 
quality of the |H;oplc teaching the course and the academic 
leadership provided by the Institution conducting it. 

With regard to the third aim - the foundation for 
further study - this is perhaps the area moat susceptible 
to a hidden curriculuD\. For students who did not do well 
at Leaving Certificate NCBS and, Rwre particularly, 
sfMBCixic aipxom couriii>& provide a secund chance for those 
who aspire to professional qualifications, particularly in 
thi? area of accountancy. Onre again, of course, the 
danger so inbert?nt at second level can re-efl^rge. Mhat you 
are studyimj is not valuable in itself as rauch as for what 
it can help you to proceed to in sobic other course of 
study, in my own judqenKsnt there has l>een scMaething of 
a move away from designing courses prixnarily to fl^et the 
tfKemption requi resnents of professional bodies. One could 
instance the redesign of syllabi in individual courses as 
an example of this. In other words it is arguable that, 
ii^ile these courses provide a foundation for further 
siudy land, indeed, there are numerous studc^nts vho have 
continued successfully to degree-level and professional 
studies) there has been'a greater realisation that for a 
Ruijority of students these courses arc terminal awards 
and that it is more important to concentrate on the 
present than on the hereafter. There has been therefore a 
slight shift in terms of the basic aims of the courses* 
and preparation fur employment and personal development 
have had a hight?r emphasis a result - 
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Valid at ion Qf Coix^m&s 

aefont* examlnlny the situation with regard to the 
effectivoness of the courses tn tenns of how they hel|>cd 
students to obtain ewploy»M?ntr « few words are required 
about the process of validation* Sijnce its inception the 
Council has considered about 200 written submissions for 
couKses in business studies. From the beginning the 
procedure has been for courses to be designed by the 
Staff in ihe\colleges who wre to teach these programsmss. 
The Council has never acted as an eKamining body nor has 
it ever Involved itself in drawing up syllabi. Once 
courses are designed by a college they are submitted to 
the Council for evaluation and validation. The detailed 
evaluation of courses is not undertaken by ro^^ers of the 
Council, but It is delegated to an appropriate toard of 
Stadit>»» The toards of Studies in turn delegate the 
detailed evaluation to panels or boards of assessors 
whor>c recoimoendations ar^ subsequently considered by the 
Boards of Studies and the Council • Individual panels 
or boards of assessors have varied in size from two to 
nine aiembers, although four or five has been the normal 
n^mbershlp range* 

In assembling these groups of assessors there has 
always bc»en an attempt to have a mix of people - 
education*! lists, roembc^rs of the appropriate professional 
body or bodirs who may or n^y not be teachers ^ and other 
assessors who are not teachers or educationists but who 
have a relevant industrial, tradt' or consumer interest* 
It i^ worth referring here to the latter group. One of 
the innovations in the educational system brought about 
by the Council's existence has been thi? close involvement 
in the evaluation and assessment process of individuals 
who are not professional educators,. For NCEA they have 
acted as both course assessors and extern examiners. My 
own view is that they have contributed considerably to 
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curriculum devolapis&nt and to ensuring that courses are 
broadly speaking reBponnivo to wheitevor changes occur 
In the i!)ark€t-placfs* This haa not been a proc«?&s entirely 
ifithout tension* Bu&inesa^n oay not always be tutally 
realistic in their expectations of the education systim* 
Nevertheless the cMiHsr^ition betureen the schools and the 
world of es^loyisent has been arguably one of the MSt 
fruitful outccus^B deriving fros validation of this sort. 
There have been gulteafe%r instances where colleges have 
been encouraged and, in son^ case» prodded into venture 
into which y>ey would not otherwi^ have entered (such as 
industrial placen^ent} which in general have been to the 
benefit of students. ^ 

Where there 1» such a diversity in the profile 
those who actually carry out the evaluation process. 



the functions of the Boards of Studies » and indeed of 
HCth staff members who participate in the visits to 
institutionB, xb to attempt to maintain consistency and 
coherence and to eliminate arbitrary .judgements as far as 
possible. By its very nature the NCEA is intended to 
harmoni&f? the Btandards of courses at the same level in 
BO far ati it ran. This is not easy in a system which is 
essentially a devolved one, where the individual ayllabue 
is drawn up by separate groups and where the assessors 
art* dr^wn from different backgrounds. 

It was partly because of this that ITCEA had to draw 
up some basic criteria such as the Guidelines for the 
E valuation *• Study Courses ^ the primary degree criteria 
and the Guidelines for the National Certificnte in Business 
Studit.«s. What ha« «?mrrgf*d over the decade is that there 
is now virtually <i cure curriculum at National Certificate 
Level in Business Studit'S^ go that every student with a 
!8atlonal Certificati- can be taken* to have studied aspects 
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of acoouniaticy, etHsncMnica, law,, businesfi ad&inistration, 
natheMtics and statlBtlcSr behavioural aolence and 
ccwmnications. tfithin the next tm years It can also 
be aasumed that every student will have studied data 
proceBslnq or co^uter studies. Each student will have 
taken six subjects In each year and in one of the years 
each of the above aubjects will have been t^«rn. In 
addition the students will haw taken a range of elective 
subjects and those currently on offer include sarketing, 
personnel # costing, office actoinistrationr typing, 
management principles and practice^ taxation, organisation 
and management, French or German r computer prograc^ing, 
manageioent information systems and systi^s analysis* As 
colleges have grown in size they have t^n able to extend 
the range of elective subjects i^ich they can offer 
students on certificate courses (and even m^te oOp this 
has been true at diploma level) but at the same time thero 
has grown an informl consensus on a core curriculum %^ich 
has begun to establish itself at certificate level. 



Eroploytnent of Award-Holders 

The success or failure of courses which are explic- 
itly vocational must be judged largely by the ability of 
students to get jobs at the end of them* In recent years 
the Council has carried out surveys of thoae receiving 
awards and it has published data for t.he years 1979, 198D 
and 1981-^ The survey is c^r^ied out in the period 
Dece^er to February, sofi^ six ^nths after students have 
completc'd the courses. Over these three years there wb 

r»^!aarkabJe consistency in the pattern of responses frcMn 
Business Studies students. In all three years just under 
twthirds of the students had obtained full-time employ- 
ment, and each year 22 per cent had gone on to further 
study- There were two significant facts about the figures 
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The nuabera of thos<^ proco^din? to further study 
immediately \mre consistently loi^r in every year than 
the average for NCEA awardholdisra and th« numbers obtain- 
incf full-time ei^loys^nt directly frcm businesa studies 
coursea was hi9her than in other arcaa, including the 
areas of science and engineering which were focused upon 
at the time of the setting up of the RTCa, and ^re 
recently focused upon by the »lanpoiier Consultative 
CoiTOittee* There are nothing but the most tentative 
figures for 1982, but again it would seem that the 
efflployment opportunities for award-^holders in business 
studies have held up.eKtrexm^iy well in what was unquest- 
ionably the roost adverse labour market conditions since 
any of the colleges under consideration were set up. In 
the present severe recession nobody can afford to be 
complacent but it is heartening for any of those involved 
in the business studies area that these students are able 
to oi^tain emiJloynent soon after graduation, and it would 
appear to indicate that those who plannml those courses 
had identified their market and had identified a need 
which was waiting to be tapped* It would also appear to 
indicate that the fundamental aius of providing learning 
experiences which vrould enable students to acquire a 
preparation for employment is prima facie being achieved. 

what sorts of jobs are these successful students 
doing? The ri*search on this topic is fragmentary, 
although there is unpublished material from at least four 
colleges which qlves some picture of the career progress* 
ion of the ^raduatea* In the absence however r of any 
co-ordinated research on the colleges concerned one is 
relying to an extent on the anecdotal and it would appear 
that there i3 a very fruitful area of research here. 

Such a picture as we do have wuld indicate that a 
very consideraole number of the successful students have 
found their way into the accounts function in firms of a 
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variety of niw and undertaking, both manufacturing and 
services. A sizeable nimter work in the general adminis^ 
trative area with a nus^er in ntarketing* production « 
personnel and eos^uters. The range of employments taken 
up by these award-holders varies widely, liliile the 
majority would appear to slot,' at least initially, into 
the lower and middle ranks of organisations as accounts 
or wages clerks, many SH^re find their way into being the 
office managers in small concerns and it wuld appear 
that the broad range of subjects covered at the level of 
national Certificate in Business Studies has been useful in 
preparing people who have the necessary kind of versa- 
tility. It would seem too that in s<^» colleges, tt is 
a substantial pro^^rtion of students who coak! from small 
family businesses and that the general business studies 
cDursf? appears to have been identified bf a useful prepar** 
at ion for managing these. As to how many have actually 
set up in business on their own, again %re are relying on 
the anf?cdotal- The numbers currently appear to be very 
small, and it would seem true to say that the vast 
majority of students have been educated to l^ome 
employees rather than employers. 



Future Devrlopcynts 

The first decade has seen a consolidation at the 
level of National Certificate* The areas of expansion, 
in t«>rms at least of subject provision, in the next decade 
are most Ixkoiy to be at the level of National Diploma 
and degree. It has been noticeable in recent years that 
some colleges have attempted to mark out particular 
specialisms which are reserved for diploma work or are 
provided as optionr in the second half of degree courses 
in business. It is likely that even in recession times 
not all of these niches have been identified. No college, 
for example, has yet identified purchasing or materials 
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Mnag^eent as ai^rof^riatet apecialiaras for the third fB^r 
of a course, thouf|h materials Kanagedo^nt ai^ars to be a 
very important specialist area at a time when profit 
margins are squeezed. 

One %^uld also hope to see a greater niiiid>er of 
specialisms in th«i^ agrihuainess area, /^riculture is the 
country's single biggest resource r it is an area idiich 
for a variety of historical and administrative reasons 
has operate lar^rely outside the mainstream of the 
edi»;ation systeiBf and one muld to see in the future 

a greater mar.- ying of business skills and techniques with 
agricultjire and agricultural production. 

The number of awards in business studies which have 
been made for part-ti^ study has been very small and 
one would likt; to think that this will grow, t^i cannot 
be altogether confident about this at a time of recession 
because evctning courses can be expensive to munt and 
Organise and not as easy to plan as full-^tiM courses. 
Ifevertheless they are important not only in ;)u8tice to 
those who missed out at the end of second level education, 
but because bose^ of the areas of business education are 
, very amenable to part-tie^ study and contribute handsomely 
both to the developMiit of the individual and to the 
general level of competence and skills available in the 
workplace. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the next decade will 
see the development either of full courses or of mcxSules 
that deal with enterprise develoj^wnt , entrepreneurial 
skills and small business development. Seme of this 
obviously must bt? specialised work i^ich is currently 
dealt with m intensive short courses by bodies like 
Shannon Development. However, it seems important that 
these subjects arc not left entirely until after students 
have left third-level education. Because of the recession 
it is now trijt>r than it would have been five years ago to 
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My thm the mjorit;y of tj^io^tost and TOst talented of 
our young {^ople are, proceiiding to higher edt^tlcm, tt 
IS a truism to aay that providing jobs and work for this 
enormuB youth papulation is prolbably the biggest and 
6!K)st Important task facing the country at the present 
time. It Is also the ease that to a very large extent 
we are on our own and that it will be our om initiative 
and enterprise that will see us through this challenge. 
Bicperience elsewhere would indicate that it is increasingly 
going to be ^sall rather than large business that will 
provide employB^nt. Identifying opportunities and open*- 
ings and knowing how to capitalise on thes is. therefore 
of great importance. If so many of the most talented of 
our young populaticm are in the higher education systeas, 
it is there that sos^ of the seeds for this must be sown. 
It is not suggested that anything other than a minority 
of students in business studies # or indeed in science and 
engineering, are going to k^ecme the entrepreneurs of the 
future or that all business studies courses ^ould be 
re-routed in that direction* But it is going to be 
crucial that those who have the flair and the spark should 
at least be given the orientation and shown the possibiXity, 
This is arguably the biggest single contribution that 
business studies could mske between now and the end of the 
century * 
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roB ntcamM education? 

I^iel O'tuire 



Objectives 

The dt>jective8 of my paper are: 

" ^ pyovofce yt>u to think i^sitively in these 
tl^s of financial constraint 

- To au ggegt a nust^r of issues^ arm^ with 
which we could seek support , 

- To challenge you and other higher education 
institutions to espouse some or all of the ideas 

* To challenge Governiftent to fund the initiatives, 
as a demnstraticm of its support for change: 



Preagble 

1 undertook a visit to the United States a little 
while ago. In the course of this visit I met senior 
staff at MIT, Southern Methodist University 
Stanford and University of Mid il^rica - State Univers^y 
Nebraska (UMA-SUN) . At MIT, SMU and Stanford I discovered 
that Engineering courses wera being taught on^caapus and 
via T.V- links to industry in the locality and that 
videotapl^s of these and other prograsmies were pcK^led, 
shared, exchanged and hired as^ngst a nation-wide grouping 
of Universities. 

At UMA-SUK I discovered that a consortium of approji*- 
imately six universities in different States had been 
formed to provide courses by Distance Education. X 
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vonfier^ i^y similar venturos did not ^^mir to haw 
d&irel€^ped in XreXaod. 

ffliat, you may ai^, have tJi^sa atoriea in cc^iacm 
with »y paper today. I telieve that they are relevant 
becauae in theia is an inferred cooperation and sharing 
betimen instituticms; there ia innovative eaq>eriAent- 
ation in teaching 8^t)»^^or a|^ro4M?hi there is a 
sensitivity to cost effectiveness • to mntion but a fev 
issues. 



Intro<luction • * 

The substantial characteristic of Xrish higher 
education over the past decade has been its expansion 
and diversification* tiew institutions t#ere treated and 
expanded rapidly; older inatitutii^s expanmflv al» - 
and we were all preoccupl^ with that growth and that 
diversification in discipline, levels and types of 
courses. 

We seemed to have convinced ourselves that we iiere ^ 
creating a vast higher education system - it is 
certainly substantial in relation to mir national 
population - but we tended to forget that our co^ined 
higher education system was no larger than »any individ** 
ual institutions in soi&e other countries, ^en , 
recession und cutbacks caii^ thundering upon usl There 
were our cries of 'crisis* - and, 1 agree in a most 
heartfelt way with that cry (a personal ccnment fnam me 
as bead of a new developing institution which is engaged 
in an 'Irish Exercise' i.e. developing in a contracting 
situaiiontj. So, then, why did I entitle my pa|^r as I 
hare done? 

1 believe that the current climate nmy provoke 
actions and responses which logic and open debate might 
not have^ othi^rwiBe provoked? this financial crisis has 
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and increasii^ly will {ac41it:atc» or produce a dynasiic 
at. local and natiixial l,ev«la iiihich will quastiim the 
hitherto unquestionable. Quo auch active debate is , 
already mil knomi to ua munly, the nen^ for 
Rtuaani ties/Arts prograsms in higher education* In 
i^ntioning this topic X do not »ean to infer that the 
Arts are lesa than vitali quite the coittrary. X believe^ 
though, that there is now an cqpportimtiy for our Arts 
Faculties to questi(»fi, to eacawine and to articulattb their 
role and funcCicm - dare X use that latter ter&i ^ fino, 
jelear, unanbiguous policy for the eu|^»ort of Arts could 
be the result and, tdien adc^ted, would be tim basis for 
considerable progress. 

Opportunities 

What nther Of^rtimities are there for the higher 
educaticm sector? titere are many, in my view, and I 
vill list a fairly conservative number of these and 
rt'fer briefly to each. 

1. interinstituticwtal Coi^ration in Providing 

integrated part-^€i»e and post-experience courses 

The history of Adult Education provision )uis been, 
to a large est.ent, intertwined with the Vwrational 
Education system; other agencies have m»dB their 
contribution also* More recently, the Adult or 
part-time SducatiCMt provision has developed two 
majo^ emphases s 

" general adult education 

- ppst -experience and qualification-based 
proqrsA^tes. 

The extent to which the higher education sector - 
excluding the VECs and RTCs has responded to these 
nreds has not teen tremendously impressive to date. 
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In our curront economic climate there is a real lUinger 
that such progroMies aa exist might be curtailed, asul 
that muld be unfortunate. 

Another feature of this part^-time course 
provision has been its disjointed, ncHi- integrated and 
non>-coordinated nature; these features could be seen 
as the outccms of flexibility emanating frtsffi 
institutif>ns» My view is that t^u^re has been much 
duplication |and fragsentation. In short the public 
has been prorly served i tltese cofmnts are meant to be 
a factual statement on the overall situation not a 
criticism of the activities of Extra^Nursl Departiaents 
% and Colleges, 

Ny suggestion is that the recession vith its 
consequential tightening of purse«*strings should 
persuade higher education institutions to devise 
integrated and structured pn>grAiSMs for their 
surrounding city, county or region, 

I would like to refer to the Greater Dublin area 
as an example. 1 prc^se that UCD, TCD, St Patrick's 
college lfdynoof:h, *DXT, MCAl) and MHE Dublin, should, 
togetheri devise a pa^-t-time integrated prograi^o^ of 
courses across the broadest number of disciplines for 
the Greater Dublin Area on an annual basis. The 
institutions would. then decide %^ich College would 
provide modules or full courses within the full 
programme. 

1 Need I elaborate further! I can think of 

\3iostacles to the implementation of^his idea* Hwever^ 
1%^ my opinion, the benefits which the population would 
dtvfe^vt* from this approach would justify the effort 
whi^ the Colleges would expen^* Do we not owb that 
ff^uch to our eoimtiunity? 
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2* Shared pweloppea^ of Distaiice Rdl«catic»i 



Econosalc recassiim has bean an active partner In the 
developae^t o£ the Dlataiu;e l^tttsaticm idea in Ireland. 
It haa to a certain degree - indicated that we atould 
devise a modml for Distance Educaticm i4iich is very 
consciously cost effective in our s«>ail country. 

The results have teen extr^^ly encouraging to 
date 1,000 students enrolled on the CM$>uter 
Programing course # attending at 20 Ic^al centres for 
eleiK^ts of that course in schools, ikational 
Institutes, Dniwrsity Colleges, l^ioiuil f^echnical 
Colleges, industry, prisons and libraries, and all this 
organised by tvo full^-tirc staff. 

The cost-effectiveness of this form of education 
is self-^evident. However, yhat is less apparent is the 
role ii^ich all \nstitutions must have in its further 
development. 

The cost conscious approach, the emphasis on^ 
qtiallty, on smooth, integrated adsinistration and on 
the excellence of multi'-^media aaterials «^ all of these 
dictate that a central facility is a sine qua non > 
The particulagr naticmal novelty of this statement is 
made im>st challenging by the desirability md necessity 
for NZHE Dublin to involve all institutions in a 
ii^aningful, non^cos^etic and real way in the develop*- 
ment of the National Distance Education effort. 

New Solg for Acadegiic Staff 

ife are all very well aware of the effect which 
recession has had on staffing levels in our institute- 
ions; erfidt^argoes apply in most Colleges and these are 
causing much hardship and difficulty* How then, you 
might ask, can such an issue represent an cp|K)rtunity? 
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I belike that tho e^:>«r90e8 tm staff recruit*" 
mmnt have been introducea a» a general ^asure without 

- any apecificityp iSnf ortuafttely» too many of ua ari& 
prepccupled vith reducing the j^y eleneat in recurrent 
budgot^i for highc^ education to ^an acceptable level" 
in the int<?reBta of coat ef fectiveneaa, Roveverf there 
is a na^or defect in this thinking - it haa not 
extended to the eatablishment of any atudy on increaa- 
ing the ef fectivenesa of staff output; more crudely *- 
the pay element in college budgets isay be redwed to« 
say, 60 per cent of recurrent budgets but there is no 

) professional asseasaent being nade as to htm the 
greatest return can bm obtained irtm this reduced 
figure. There is a real opportunity in my view in this 
situation to study and to anticipate and plan a new 
role for the lecturer. Hew technology, cost effective 
and reducing In cost while the cost of labour increases 

• apace, surely must have a greater impact if it is 
ant iclt>at€5d( nurtured and guided. 

t^t us reflect on the change, or rather lack of 
change, which has characterised the lecturing profess*- 
ion over the past 50 to 100 years. Students still 
leave home, travel hundreds of miles to campuses, file 
into lecturos, mueh ae they did in 1900 and l^fore. 
Will futur<» qenerations be fascinated or even amused 
at our laek of foresight? Can we grasp this opport^ 
unity which rcct'seicn and new technology provoke? 



4. 1 have spent somt* time, not enough, I appreciate, 
on what J con&ider to be significant opportunities. 
Thi'ze are bo many others that I would have to speak 
for i|uit4» a few more minutes to introduce each. 
However, I bt.*lie»^e that discussion might be a more 
productive way to explore these possibilities rather 
thiin an i»xtin5Jve exposition on ^ach way. I will. 
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therefore, briefly list other c^portu&ities ai^ aXlov 
your interest end their ettractiveneea, if anyr to 
develop then further* 

T>V. lintea beti#een CoXlegeB in order to share 
gf^cialist lecturea and lecturers . 

The advent of cable TV will oake it ex trebly single 
to transmit lectures fron one institution to another. 
X consider that this irill open up real c^pportunitiee 
to rationalise the {nnovlsioii of academic staff 
bett#een institutions* For exa^le* a specialist 
lecturer in "Japanese Export Marketing* could lecture 
the final year B Crass class in UCI3 while final year 
BBS stu^i\ts at 7CD, NliflSa) and DXT could tune in and 
also cQsmunicate with the lecturer. 



Rationalisation of Library developMnt between 

institutions in a locality . 

ff 

Consideration should given to enhancing coof^ration 
between all Libraries (including technical libraries) 
regarding periodical holdings for instance, could 
release funds for other purposes* 

> 

Joint studies on Decision Support Systeias in Higher 
Educatio n. 

1 believe that joint studies on Incision Support and 
Control Systems ^in Higher Educatim could lead to 
better financial, purt^sing and planning systems in 
our higher education syston. 
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4. Joint sta^igs on the fpur-terin ACftdewlc Year of Pual 
throughput * 

Much coimn«>nt on this is^ue id ilX-infornw&d, in the ' 
abaencu of proper studies and data. The higher 
€?ducation sector should establish a crroup to study 
these issue's and jreport on thi^ to a {>ublic sominar. 
The r#^sult could be to reaffirm the status quof 
aiternativ^lyf a more cost effective »»del for the use 
of buildings. 

Tht* joint marketing by professionals of the j'esearch 
oxpertisg of hlghgr education staff » ^ 

T Would advocate the i?stablish»ient of an office 
entitlrd the Irish Research Institute whose function 



it would be to market the research expertise of the 
higher iiducat ipn sector at hose andr particulary, 
abroad* Funded from contract earnings, this office 
would consist of, 5^ay, four fH?rsons* The idea is based 
on what I believe to be an erroneous e^jpertatlon that 
qood research physicists^ biologists, and electronic 
f>muni*ers should be^ equally good marketing people, 
good at idi»ntifying where coitm?ercial opportunt ies for 
sesivirch output lies IRl should be given an 

xnitial *pump priming' amount for, say, three years 
during whxchitinie at should become self-financing; 
otherwist>, it should be eiii«inated. I also believe 
that IRI would be Jnore acceptable in most countries 
than UK t^r USA agoticica, such as Stanford Research 
Institute iSRIK This initiative could unlock the 
research i*xpf?rtlBe of the Higher Education sector for 
th^' Hupport L?f Itx^h industry? it could also be a 
ronsidi rabli? earner of foreign currency; and it would 
also enh/incc Ireland's Ima^e abroad as a centre of 
rese»*,rch expertise and also enhance IDA's task in 
attract mu >rei<:in investment* 
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7» joint product 1cm, ttc<^uigltjlon and ^^iflcation of 
l^arnin^ matgrials . 



centre for audio*-vlsisal learning materials, for ail 
levels of the education system, (perhaps in associat- 
ion with the Distanc<» Education facility) wuld have 
gri^at potential savings tiAiile enhancing the quality of 
education. 



B. 'yhe shared provision of special topic courses for 
research students » 

I have been impressed by the 13S Graduate School 
approach to requiring students to attend special 
courses in order t^ broaden and strengthen the 
knowledge of postgr^^^duate sti^ents* It is view 
that our postgraduate research prc^ranimes could be 
^strengthened i^Buseasi^ably by requiring s^dents to 
attend aeries of lectures in their discipline, 
broadly di^'flned. In viev of the relatively small 
numbers of research students in any one higher educ- 
ation institution a joint initiative between UCD, TCD, 
Waynooth, mm Dublin and An Foras Talitfitals should be 
undertaken, as an initial venture. / 



9 ♦ ^p Jipt provision of staff develoi^i^nt pi pgratf^t* ■* Jor 
administrative, support and acade>Bic^ staff * 

10 » Jo int study on student fees, loans and support systerss 
and t he Ir o f f t s . 

perhaps I can summarise my presentation in one 
sentenret economic recession provides us with the greatest 
opportunity of all - real inter-instltut ional cooperation. 



A central clearing )K>use, loan centre and evaluation 
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A SiatMARY OF OPPOimHiITIES 



1» Inter-institutional cooperation in providing 

integrated part-tiw an4 post-^experience oouraes. 

2. Shared developsient u£ Distance Educaticm. 

3* New role for acadeaic staff iStaff development, nei# 
technology) • 

4, Sharing resources and effort 

T«.V« links for specialist lecturers 
^ Admission to higher education * 

- Hesearch effort {Universities, AFT, APT, llBB**n) 

- Library Develof^nt 

5* Joint study on Institutional Research 

b* Studies on unit costing and cost effectiveness 

(including 12 i&onth year, rational approaches to BBM\ 

7» Centralised, joint prcnluction or acguisition and 
n^Kiif icat ion of learning materials (CAl, VCB, 
laserdisc. Cable T.V., local radioK 

6» DeveXopstent of an Irish Research Institute, 
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J[t*itih Eduifatitfnal ^tvdi00^ Vot.S^ 00.2^ JBh^, 

RZTuai^ AHD stmois AS a^NTRiBtm:^ to tbb cultoue 
or mfmmm imuam FHimusy schoojls 



Introdu c tion 

nie iXatu for this {^per wer^ collected by means of 
^ participant observation in tiro primary schools in 
Northern Ireland* A peri<^ of six mmths was spent in 
each of two schools, one Catholic, the other State. 
There is enough evidence existing to justify state schools 
being described as Protestant establishments and through- 
out this paper the t^rms State and Protestant should 
tai^en as being Bynonym>uB» 

This paper is about culture in Northern Ireland and 
the possible influences on, or reactions to, culture 
displayed by the schools. The ii&pression may be given of 
the existence of only two cultures in the Provincd 
cofflmonly referred to as Catholic and Protestant culturea* 
While there is obviously a strong link between religion 
and culture in Northern Ireland, it is quite erroneous to 
present thero in terras of such a stark dichotc«ny. There 
are in fact many *grey areas' which are probably »iore 
Important to comprehend than the extrei^s. Therefore, 
although the time available here allows only reference to 
be made to the two broad and popular views of culture in 
Northern Ireland you should remain awaie- of the eKisience 
uf jnany more. See Robinson 119801 and X*yons J1979) , 

Another aspect of culture requires comment at the 
t>ntKt t. An attempt wa^ made throughout the research to 
distinguish between the character and culture of schcKils* 
I define character as the atmosphere in any schtK>l which 
is unique to that schools This uniqueness can be due to 
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the area %n which it i& located^ Its particular principal 
and staff or its age tor structvx^. Culture is seen isore 
In t©ras of cliUMite within the schml which is a function 
of the coimunity which the Bch(K>l serves* 

This is a vital distinction to wake althoucrh 
unfortunately it is one %fhich has been often overlcK>ked 
in cultural analyses of education in Northern Ireland. 

The most itnusediate impressiona formed by a stranger ^ 
ent€»r4ni| a -chool are engendered by the syn^ls displayed 
and rituals* enacted within it, t^spite the fact that in 
many cases such stimuli are envious # it should not be 
assu0»d that they provide superficial information only. 
The rituals and symbols themselves are merely the 
instruments throui|h which deeper value positions are 
Convoyed and tp which meanings are apportioned. 

For the purpose of this paper a syxobol is defined as 
an otjcct which is displayed to evoke is^ges and ii^anings 
desi^incd to influence attitudes and values and thus 
structure behaviour. In this sense ritufl is also a 
symbol but Is more active and participatory. It itoplies 
involvement and identification of isa^>er6 of the group for 
which it has specific meaning* In the case of schools 
these meanings may be consmunicated to, or understock by^ 
members of a particular school only. In which case they 
ran bo said to preserve the character of the school, 

Kuch case is d«>iaonstrated by the yearly pageant 
in Rathlin which highlighted different aspects of the 
school's long hiBtoric past. Pride was expressed in its 
tradition and children were made aware of the distinct- 
iveness of thi? school which dates back to the plantation 
of Iri^iand. The pageant concluded with the rousing 
musical exhortation - "Lets be proud of our story and 
our past qlory**- In the dim asseix^ly hall parents, many 
of whom m:te past pupils clasped hands with their 
enraptured offspring. There was an almost tangible feeling 
of belonginti to a sentimentally exclusive fellowship. 
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Sy^^Is in schools hoi«ev«r, can have Bteeminf for a 
such larger group i#ho my hew m> direct contact or 
relationship with tliat fmrticular school. The 6' x 2}' 
papal flag hangit^ in St. Judea, Xb a case in point. A 
Rc^an Catholic entering St. Judos, even though ha has 
never done so before, would be made imaediately aware 
that the school ms part of a sore general system of 
which he had had exfH&rience. He can therefore proceed 
to operate on the assumption that both religious aiu3 
cultural values tdiich he himself holds will be reflected 
and cherished within that school. SyBift>ols# therefore, 
can at inula te subsequent behaviour. 

Such *cues* are important in Northern Ireland i^ere 
at any gathering, members will assiduously attesqpt to 
determine the leligious affiliation and hence political 
and cultural aspirations of the others. There is nothing 
insidious in this process, it is simply a s^ns of 
avoiding possible embarrassment. The more visible the 
symbols displayed the more this identification process 
is facilitated. 

There is, however, another significant outccmie 
which such overt systools may precipitate. Protestfimts 
entering St. Judes, being confronted by the Papal Flag - 
or indeed catholics observing the large Union Jack out- 
side Ra^^hlin (both are of equal cultural and political 
sii^nif icance) may well have their stereotypes of the 
other type of school confirmed. These stereotypes are, 
by definition, based on superficial observation or 
herecay evidence* Miss Jackson^ %dio taught F4 in Rathlin 
confided in jj^: 



When I saw all those statues and things 
in St. Judes it msile me wonder just 
what exactly went on there. 



Mr. White in St. Judes was more outspoken c 
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They fly the flag damn there Un 
Rathlin) to show ttuit they are more 
British than the Britiah theaneelves. 
It's also to let us know that they 
are the lords and aasters and we should 
be continually aware of it. X wonder 
what would hap{>en if we tried to fly 
the Tricolour* 

Those observations deisonstrate well the dangers of 
syn^ols in a segregated society. Indivirfuals^ not Iwing 
privy to the ^caning structures of those for ^ich the 
syu^ls are constructed, must therefoare^ interpret their 
display nt a superficial level. By the very nature of 
rituals and sysolH^Xs they must be clearly visible. In 
Northern Ireland, honi^ver, visibility can be perceived 
as provocation. 

In St. Jude's for instance, members would go to any 
lengths to avoid giving offence and considered it quite 
natural to display "^statues and things* in a Catholic 
school. In aathlin, many of the teachers were unaware 
that the Union Jack fluttered daily outsl<te their school 
and in fact could not have cared less if it did not not. 
They also found it quite incomprehensible that a state 
school, in Britain, flying the British ejnblew, could 
cause offence . . . 



These cc«mnc>nts, and n^ny more on the sac^ topic suggest 
that more cognisance may be taken of syrabols by those who 
are observing thorn than by those i^o consciously or other- 
wise are displaying them. Why then do such symbols and 
ritual B continut? to exist? An attempt to answer this 
qu ?stion in attempted undf?r four main headings* 



If they (Catholicsl want to stay out, 
well that*s fine with us. But how can 
they object to us showing that we want 
to stay in? 
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1. TH£ SYMBOLS AND HITIUU^ 1»i£IISEtV£S 

Tha choice and preamtaticm of bot^s was seen to be 
©yritjolic of irtiat each a(»icK>l was trying to do. A JxxJy 
of research exists in ^ia field with regard to academic 
(or *set') books. Bowever, I c^^sidered it vmre 
appropriate to study what might*, perhaps unfairly, be 
described as peripheral reading, i*e. library iKioks and 
those which have Iwen collected over the years and , 
surround i^st classrooms* 

It must be said at once that there was a is^rked 
difference in essence and tenor between the literature 
available for reading by the pupils in the two schools. 
A selection of three broad headings demonstrates this 
difference. 

(a) Religious Bocks i In Rathlin these were exclusively 
biblical in nature - "Stories from the BibleS 'The Bible 
for Children' were typical texts. In St. Judes every 
religious book was specifically Romn Catholic, they 
varied frc»» academic - * Religious teaching in Catholic 
schools' to alsiost proselytising naterial such as *The 
Far East* and 'Africa' %^ich one teacher left in the 
classroom because - 'you never know when they might 
spark off a vocation*** 

(b) Ceo^ra^ic/Travel Books > Again under this heading 
the schools demonstrated interesting differences in 
emphasis* In St. Judes there seemed to be a strong 
attachment to Rcfflse - 'The Vatican and Sistine Chapel*, 
«A Visitor to RtwieS 'The External City*, 'Roma* photo- 
graphs'. In fact there were many more books about Ro»e 
than there were about Belfast. 

Thesp kind of books were replicated in Rathlin, 
however, in thia case the centre of attraction seemed to 
bt» London - 'The Book of Ix)ndon*, 'Come to London* give 
BOfQc of this flavo^ir. 
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V Id If jlsl ^Qr^c tl tjgrntuK^g. In tothlln the vast majority 
, ' of aych books wx^ strongly BritlAti in content vit^ books 

: jmcb as *7he C^npoitfter Plot*, *lftairwick Jcim and the Ka^na 

■ 

Carta* ^ ^tho Cruaadea*, 'Great Iten and Hoii^n frc^ 
' Britain*aPaat\ *llorman Britain* In proliferation* 

^ . Booka on the«$ subjects simply did not exist in St, 
.^taii&s. Here such 1 iters turo temled to *be stxmgly Irish 
in'^xrontent and ind^d nationalistic in nature *Q Conncllv 
isian and boyS *The Republic of Ireland*, ^Anci^ent History ^ 
of Ireland*, * Irish Myth and Magic' • It .is interesting 
to note that all of these tooks treated Ireland as a unit 
of 32 counties rather than recognising Northern Ireland as 
a separate entity. 

At a symljolic lt?vel, therefore, the casual literature 
in both schools seec^d to encourage the cherishing of 
cultures which had their roots outside northern Ireland 
itself. This may have Important implications since it 
may portray these cultures as being all the ^re incom- 
patible havlnq little in cdmim^n historically, tradition- 
ally ur geogr/iphically • 

Obviously In this section I can only give a fleivpur / 
of the casual literature in both schools* I migfii, 
• therefore, be accused of being selective in order to 

better demonstrate my point. This in fact is not correct. 
Throughout the research every book in the * casual' 
category was recorded. When these were tabulated it was 
auite extraordinary how culturally specific and indeed 
i*xclu5iVD such literature was. 

Other rituals within the schools aejm>nstt«ited a 
similar disparity. Prixc day An Rathlin is a c.ise in 
pvUntr The occasion also had strofKi cultural undertones. 
In the first place tht» platform part was composed of 
establishment figures; the management committee, the 
chit?f officer of the Education and Library Board, 
Miniisiters of the three major Protestant groups and 
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repr£!8c*nt^i^«^6 of the London body who had found t-d the 
school. Au of thene represanted sucoaasful aeinbers of 
thp cultural group to %^ich the pupils b<*lon0ed» 

Proceedings coxsn^nced with a request by the 
principal thut 

To show our Loyaltyt lets sing our 
National Anthem « IGod save the Queen) p 

which was compiled to with gusto* 

Hr. Long also ended his yearly report with the 

claim 

It is^^great honour to wear th« inotto 
of, tjjffpuity of London on our uniform, 
tlo Bv with much pride. 

Tht»se t%ro oxaniples of action within lathlln were 
p<?rfci:tly natural recc^nitions of a sha^ ^d cultural 
identity in the school* They served to bind the members 
as jMrt of a braad li»e. British) community but also to 
t*mph*i5iif*n the schot?i'^ dist inctiveness in terins of its 
unusually cUme links with London. 

Whilst one ssight rxf>ect the latter function to 
difft^r from all other schuolSr it must be emphasisod that 
neither asf>cet would ever be enacted in St. Judes, nor 
indrf»d m any Catholic school , where members lack any 
such .iffinity with »»ither monarchy or the site of such 
rule. This may Bvom a gross over generalisation but it 
is one that can be made with just if icnt ion. It is in 
fact qfmi-rally accepted in Notthorn Ireland that 
rrott^stants cling to a British Identity aiid Ronu»n 
Catholics to a vaguely Nationalistic/Catholic ideal . 

In fact formal ritual within St. Judes tended to 
emphasise re I iqious i dnnt ity and pu>nt hly Mass was the 
nH>st po^i'f ful . H*»tv e^wphafiifi was pla< €»d on t ho strong 
bond that fihotild exist among Church, parents and school. 
Thr Church therefore waB the unifying factor atr^ong all 



CathpiJLc; schwl^. Such ritual In the BChoolf in 
^mphABisiitq thin cflniiial collectivity, f^uld be said in 
this contrast ot this discussion to be predominantly 
cultural in content- The pupils w»re b^ing laade aware 
that th^y vft*rc* n«»mberB of a much larger faiBily, 

May God our Father bless the families, 
teachors and tho priests in this 
parish ac they hand on the faith to 
fcht* children * • , Play the Holy Spirit 
• guide our j»earts and strengthen our 

wlllH so that we may all grow as on^ ^ 
fiimlly Qf Gad. 

ThiK relatiunship l>et%«?en Church and schcx^l was constantly 
reinforced- The instructions for the Offertory procession 
of one Mass den^onstratcs the point 

Pa renV a, teachers and pupils fcftrm an 
nfft ratory proc-ession bringing bread and 
win**, flowers, soim? &yinlK>ls of school 
work e.g» books f etc. 

All religious rrereiponics and rituals proceeded during 
school fiuiv - M^sfo, First Cuaminion, Conf ir^oation, 
ConCesBiuns rtr. tf>uk place in the adjoining church during 
schijpl hfjurs. The scheme I closed for all major Church 
holidaySf a fact which sceEoed to provide the most graphic 
evidenct^ to t\.v pupils of both schcx>is that "the other 
school was different". 

Lesib; public w^^re th<^ internal religious syrrAjols and 
rituals, Tht- Parish priest visi*' ing the school every year 
to clistril Jtf' ayhes tu every pupil and teacher on Ash 1 
Wednet;day, flosses stopping for prayer^ as the angelua 
W'll, which i'lJuiU hv hefcitd clearly from the parish churcii 
fifty yards away^ ^H*aled out dolefully every day at 12 
o*clr.»cK, Tfds tended to emphasise both the physical and 
rt'li;^Auus ^itftrutv of Church and school. The rota of 
itlt vii iM?ys ioi Parii^h Mass on the main school notice 
hoard, Travt rs and Church tinnounct^merits at assembly, all 
servt»d to light the natural and inteqral presence of 

Cathol iri witiun the sBchi I. 



Thl» conct%pt, whlc^h Is central to the arguimnt for 
the retention of thi^ Catholic school system, was also 
Btr&s&ea within the forinol curriculum^ Preparation for 
First Cojnmuninn formed apart of relief ious Instruction 
claSBi'9 land in fact many other cjass^n! as the ovf?nt grew 
i»ort* iimninentK Rolicfioufi Education was in fact the 
ti'aching of Catholic docl, int*. 

Further t*vldcnct? of thf> Church/Schuol link was 
observed in Miss Elder classrcK^ns. Durinq the roonth i.1 
Hay there was a small alter introduced which consisted 
of flowers which the children brought in daily and a 
large statue of the Virgin Mary. Sr^vir rounding these 
symbols were pupil essays about the Blessed Virqin which 
has i>tren marked and graded in the normal way. 

All of these demonstrations rot only highlight the 
links between Church and school, but also confirm the 
Cath<?Jirity of the i^chaol itself. This fact har. polit- 
ii'di «4nd cultural rauu f Ications. Apart altogether from 
the histuric Catholic connection with Nationalism the 
fact, that CathoHcisjtJ is emph^4BiK^»d inevitably allies the 
school to Catholic lii^lanU, In leality thiw means the 
South of Ireland and ide.^lly perhaps a United Ireland* Xn 
other wotdp, tht? en^phasis on Catijolicisiti can he seen land 
iiulcud xir^ seen) as a poliiirui acclaimat Ion. Thus, while 
the- Ci*th'>Iic Haeiarehy may defend their schools on 
rtl iqjous vjrounds, many Protestants, including the staff 
%n RarhXin, perceived them to be strongly political in 
nature • Every ritual and symbol observed or fieard about 
m Cathf^Hc r.chools, reinforcrs this pt^r ».ept ion. 

Whili^ ritual in St. Jades can be said to reflect a 
N.itjt.>nal identity subsumed perhapB in thc^ mantle of 
r/-li ji«»T^, hiM^h ambiguity was observed in Mthlin's 
dement; t rnt ivJTi tif m hritiKh »-if filiation. Hi^ie ritual at 
a i-uUuxdl level WtJS visibly and self avowt»dly British. 
As ^rn'Kiiiy noted, the t^nibiem of Britain is flown daily 
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0tttAide the Achool. State «choolii In the area are 



r^uired by the li^sal l&lucation and Uibrary fk^rd to 
.diaplay this syedbol. Such a £onaal raquireniant tfould 
aec^ to wg^eat an official ^sire to aither p\iblicly 
aftins th© link with Birltain or to conscioualy influence 



aeem that neit>» of tl^se intenticma will facilitate a 
Catholic acceptance of the official «;lai9i that atate 
schools are open to all and thus already integrated. 
Catholira perceive thes to advm^ate a cultural jpoaition 
jAxXch is an Athena to the majority of Catholica. 

teas viMble to outaidera was the internal sysdtiols 
and ritual in Rathlin nAich alao eaq^aai^ a Britiah 
culture* A 5' x 5' «ie«iorial fdaque iraa affimd in tim 
Pfi claasroom on which was najoed all the past pi^ila of 
the fichool who had fought in the *Thm Oreat Ifara*, ac4^ 
of whom had made the ultimate aacrifice. These mBT, had 
fought in defence of the country of the present pupil 
population, i.e« Britain, and were being honoured for 
doing BO. Thus the emblem provided an exaiq:>le of a 
aymbol which constructs a framework of meaning over and 
beyond its objective self. It evokes a sympathy and 
es^athy with others %rho had striven to maintain the 
security of the cultural grcntp to which the pupils also 
belonged. 

Cultural identity however, i^uld hardly be construct*-* 
cd or indeed significantly influenced by any one symbol 
or ritual* It is rather the cumulative effect of the 
myriad of such stit^li which B»ay affect the attitudes 
and hence behaviour of pupils. The iopact is likely to 
be greater the wore pu^^lic and concensual the stimuli. 
That is the iware members of the social group who actively 
take part in it. Special assemblies in Rathlin provide 
a good t^x*imple of this. 



the attitudinal 




tions of pupils within. St would 
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On Cof^oni^alth day, the whole of assembly wa0 
dc!Vott*d*to this topic. A lettfc?r from the Quf^en was rend 
out to the pupils by Mr. Long* also dellvt^red a brief 
euloqy about the Ccwiaionweaith, One of the Minister® 
prrjsc^nt qave a homily about the Qut^t^n and the good words 
she carried our for her subjects. The proceedings closed 
with ov^rytjnc singing a verse of *God Save the Queen' 
Ansi'mhly broke up amid a festive atn^^sphere* All pupils 
frojn PI to P7 «^re united with teachers and^ clergy in a 
common identity within a CommQn%^alth family. 

While this particular aspcrct of social action within 
ReithJin scemt^d both natural and enjoyable, it is incon"- 
cfiveable that Anything coRiparabic? would ever hp enacted 
in S^, Judes. When 1 described the ritual to staff there 
it w^s tioatcd with derision. Miss Elder articulated the 
feuling: 

What has the Great Cosnmonwealth over 
Jane for us? British Colonialists have 
milked Ireland dry for centuries and 
yet you still get people who applaud 
them for it. I think they are mad or 
btupid* In Rathlin they get people 
cowing over froan liOndon every year and 
dishing out a few prizes to the natives 
and Ihey are treated like God Almighty 

Have they no pride at all? God it's 
pathctici 

The ij^uvial intensity of reaction in St. JuUes was inipress^ 
ivv'. It demonstrated graphically the perceptual and 
rultuial gulf that txisted bet%rt»en the two establ ishistmts 
ami very probably br.»twren the two separate systems of 
SicliLHilinq i>pi?rat*ny An }^tjitUt;tii Ixflartd an a wholi-. 

2* THK INTKNTiONS OV THE PRESENT!: R 

In St. Judt>s there sccmeci a clear purpose in the 
pmploymt?nt of ritual, i.v, to emphasise the Catholicity 
I with a larqe and small *r') of thv Church, home, school 
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trinity < This asfilratlon doAonstrated by action 
throughout thi* whoi^ school and as obvious to an 
outside observer am It waa token for granted by the 
school teembers. Implicit in thia empheais on th^ values 
of the Catholic home and school was the reinforcement of 
Nationalist culture and identity* 

In Rathl in there seemed to be Riort* ambivalence in 
thia r«»apect, While there i*?re rituals and syi^ola 
presented %4iich accent uati-d a broad Proteatant iot 
British^ idt^ntity, there appeared to a greater concern 
for demonat rating that their achcH)! was unique and in 
fact bett<?r than any other within the general State 
aystra. 

P^B observation proceeded it became apparent that in 
St*Judes, rKual and symbols existed predominately to 
ensphaslse the culture of the school. In Rathlin such 
activiti€>s Koemed mainly desicfned to demonstrate the 
distinctive i'h aract^er pf tho Institution. This n^y well 
be explained by the differing rationales of the two 
establishments. 

The official rhetoric on Catholic schc^ls has 
invariably positPd salvation higher than education, it 
is not surprising thereforer that any sue!* school attempt- 
ing to attain thl^ toal will in fact emphasise its 
Catholicity rather than Its (Educational process, gince 
this Christian objective is presumably not competitive 
the ri»sult wall be the formation of a distinct collect- 
ivity of al i Catholic schools sharing this common goaK 

Hathlin. on the other hand, being part of the more 
secular State system of education can, be S€»en to exist 
in a mori- comj * tUive market. In a society which tends 
to vitiw ediscation in academic terms « a successful school 
must demonstrate its acadc>mic excellence, Vhe greater the 
efforts madv to establish such kudos the more distinct the 
school will become as an Identif iablt* entity. 
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HowiA-v*r« Stat«* schools are at th& samcs ti^ 
Prot Instant in nature and it im to be expected that they 
will ri?f lt>i:t the ^t?neral cultural aepirationB of that 
tjroup. Hence the duality of ritualistic practice in 
Hathlin. 

This analysis with regard to the ti#o thesis schools 
in rather too general , Suffice it to say that exa&ples 
ot ritual in St, Judes which emphasised character were 
rart! - in Rathlin they were myriad* 



i, THOSE FOH WHOM KITUALS AND SYMBOLS ARK CONSTRUCTED 

Tf\e case for children attending St^Jodes is clear, 
quitr Himply it is the local Catholic school in the 
area* Parents send their children there because th4»y 
havt* made the moral decision that their children should 
be broutiht up as Catholics. T^w-^re visable evidence 
that exists within the school that it is striving toward 
this i*nd thtn the less conflict there will be between 
p.^^ent ond nrhool , Ritual then serves to bind these 
peoplt* into a cumaxxttity* Their meaninc? is clear and 
tht*tr purpo&iH accepted. 

Althouf?h B^ithlin is a Protestant sehcx?! (all staff 
art* rrott»fitant and unly six pupils are Catholic) it is 
not homoqonously so. One factor i^ich unites the vast 
nutjority of Trotestants in Northern Ireland is a clalw 
to be British {RobinBon, 0980) r RuBsell , 11^72) J . This 
aspect i^f schooling was evident m Rathlin and other 
5?iatr .sirhools which the researcher has visited. Hathlin 
howi VL'i , has <i longer hictory and tradition than most. 
It was? ttnmded in 1709 by a qroup of fH?ople who were 
appal lt d by thi- "lack of learning* in the area. It has 
Btrjvrn over the years tn el^ablish an individual or 
una |\H crhariicter based on academic excellence. 
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The Bucct^KB rate in the 11* ex&mlnatlon is 20 f^t 
cent above the National average* This statistic 'itself 
becoiBea a symbol which comunicates n^anings to parents 
of prospective pupils ^>out what the institution is 
trying to do. Rathlin therefore^ has an appeal for a 
section of the cossnunity iriio value academic en^hasis In 
schooli:* This appeal is reinforced by rituals within 
the school where the head boy or girl are appointed 
solely on academic criterion andf by the o^sc powerful 
ritual observed in either school, pri«e day where the 
overwhcljning inajority ol prizes mrc awarded for 
academic achievement. 

It can be argued therefore, *:hat rituals and syn^ols 
are Important not only foi' individuals within an 
Instit^it lon/nchool but als'> for prospective members who 
are attrisptinti to determine which institution might best 
reflect and i^nrnurage their own attitudes and values. 



4. OBSEPVERS m\0 ARE NOT FAMILIAR WITH THK MEANING 
STRUCTURES or THE RITUALS AND SYMBOLS 

Rathlin, bi.»ing ti State school is legally non^ 
dcm^mmat lonisl . It is, however, attended alimjst exclus- 
ively by Protectants who acclaim unionist or British 
aspirations. The school, therefore. In common wl*-H other 
State schools^ is placed in the invidious fx^sition of on 
the one hand atteiapting to reflect or reinforce the values 
and attitudes of a broadly Unionist culture yet at the 
samc^ time avoiding beinq seen as being exclusively 
^roteutant . The Union Jack flying outside Rath!in 
p^ovideii a good example of this dileuaroa. When conpidcred 
at all, the Dtaff there considered that it was perfectly 
natural to have such an emblem in a school n^ich was 
locai.M* jn nreat Britain* One teacher fittlculated the 
mood : j 
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I dDn*t Know i^y you are isakli^ m»:h a 
fuBs about: the fla?* Ifhy should m 
apolc^lse for flying it? Ke are a state 
echooX and the tlaq is the eMLm of the 
State. (Laughing) Houid you rather «re 
fleM the Tricolour or the Basimex and 
Sickle? 

The fact that I had not been "making a fuse* nor suggeet* 
ing that apoXogiea were required and the defensive twio 
used* suggested that the teacher was avare tluit possible 
offence could be taken by the exhibition of the esbl^. 
In fact it is true to say that in general t and certainly 
SAtong the staff in St. Judes Catl^lics eq[uate tte Union 
flag with Briti^isjB and therefore Pj^testantiwa. The 
reality of them therefore, is that Rathlin was a 
Protestant Mhool. 

The principal and staff in Rathlin vehemently denied 
any si^h assertion. They claimed (rightly) that their 
school was open to all. However, every ritual and symbol 
which demmistrates their natural British aspirations 
simultaneously reinforced the Catholic ccnvicticw that 
State schools were Protestant establishments and actively 
sought to maintain an exclusively Protestant natuifH|j^ This 
perception can lead to quite extrsM positions being 
adopted. The parish priest of 5t* Judes, shortly before 
I^^rtived, refused to allow the school choir to partake 
in a musical festival which was taking place in a local?/, 
town hail simply because the Union Jack >ms flying outside 
His reason, given to staff was: 

If they (Protestants) make it clear 
that we are not welcoi»e, th^n why 
should we dlsap|»?int them? 

The fact that none of the other choirs had any 
rosponsibiJ ity for the display of the symbol nor, it 
%^uld seem, would the vast majority have noticed its 
absence, is irrelevant. The point is that for the parish 
priest at least, meanings were attached to the object so 
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that it was seen as a provrcatim* fhis then was the 
teallty of the Bituatlon as far as St.Judes mu concerned 
acid social behaviour. In the form of a boycott * ensued. 
HiBB Jackson «iho had previously mentioned to me that she 
"wondered what went on in Catholic schMls" elaborated 
on this point in a later discussion: 

Nc play St. Judes often in gaioes and 
we visit their school r/sgularly. I 
never fail to be impressed by the 
plethora (sic) of religious pictures 
and icons staring at you around every 
corner. Xt*s hard to escape the view 
that a special shw is being fnit on 
for our benefit ... this doesn't just 
apply to St .Judes of course^ but they 
must know that these are the very 
things that we have objections to yet 
still they are flaimted everywhere. 

1 asked what this "Special show" jpaight be for: 

Oh I think to demonstrate their 
Bcparateness and i.soldtion from the 
state system of education... I suppose 
this might be fair enough but in 
general in Northern Ireland I think 
that Catholics don't want to have 
anything to do with the State* That's 
why they are bo against integrated 
education. 

Heri^ thi^n are examples of symbols being misinter- 
preted by individuals for they were not constructed. 
1 put Miss Jackson's views and other similar ones of 
Rathlin trachers to the staff in St. Judes. They reacted 
unanimously to the intolerance of the opinions. ^fr.Whfte 
was most Qutsf>oken; ^ 

We are a Catholic school. Statues and 
holy pictures are part of the Catholic 
way of life. They are, in this school^ 
for the benefit of the people within the 
school not for any outsiders might 
visit us. If they take offence well 
thats too bad but it is also irrelevant. 
I think that it is typical of the 
general Protectant approach to Catholics- 
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- why Bhould our rell^icMi offend thm? 
I think they would prefer that we 
didn't exist at elK 

The point is that there oeeined to be no intention 
to offend anyone by the display of rituals or symbols* 
It WAS sltaply tmfortunate that they were perceived in 
this way by outsiders. 

Here then is an ijnportant, and often overlooked 
aspect of ritual. Xt i»y act as iternstein (1971) and 
Skiltock (1976) suggest, to bind people together as a 
distinctive collectivity or to pn^serve an identity. 
In a segregated society however, served by segregated 
schools, it would seem that the iaore distinctive they 
are then the sore suspicion and intolerance is engender^ 
ed in outside observers irtto neither imderstand nor 
identify with the more overt signs ^ich contribute to 
this distinctiveness. Whatever the intentions of the 
group, it would appear that distinctiveness is inter- 
preted as ^xclusiveness and hence with sueplcion, 

Xt is unfortunate that within the two schools such 
a gulf exists between intention and perception, since 
it is oil the basis of both of these that social reality 
is constructed. At the level of ritual in the two 
schools, such realities would seem to be poles apart. 

It must be stated at this stage that it would be 
naive to auggKis^ that in the Northern Ireland context, 
symbols were never Intended to be provocative. On the 
basis of observation and discussion in both schCK>ls, 
however, it sees^ that perception of a provocative 
Intent grossly exaggerated and misrepresented the intent^ 
ion itself. This may wll also be true of the society 
in general. 
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A STUDY «r W2AVJf«3 CESeMFICATE PfdRCCTTICmS 
OF TEACHEKS* ATTITUDES TO USAVIMG CERTZFICATiS 

Stodelelnc O^Sbea 



This paper is extracted ti:<m a larger study vhlch 
Investigated the attitudes of Leaving Certificate students 
to the Leaving certificate examination. Three schools 
cooperated. ^ 

> 

School A, ro*-^ucationalr largely uiistreamed and 
non-selective in intake. 

Bchpol D, a single-sex girls' school , streamed and 
fee-paying. 

School C, a single-sex boys* school^ strictly 

streamed and exercising selective entry 
procedures luised on predicted academic 
ability. 

All sl'xth-fora students In all three schools partic- 
ipated in the study, {n » 196). The two instruaents 
relevant to this paper which wre used in the main study 
were; 

la) a 5-point Likert scale consisting of 30 statements f 
Ithe scale was constructed via collection of an 
itea-pool and refined in a pilot-studyK 

ib) an open-ended questionnaire of 12 items designed 
to elicit clarification of students* attitudes to 
iteras included in the Likert scale. ■ 

Five statements on the LiHert scale and four questions 
on the questionnaire elicited data relevant to students* 
perceptions of their teachers* attitudes to them and to 
thfiir preparation for Leaving Certificate. 
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. Each school provided m broakdonn of atudenta in the 
aample into high, im?dlum and low ability groups. 

II* Results and Analyais 

A. The Likert Scale ? The five items which elicited 

student perceptions of their teachers' attitvules vere 
items ty, 12, 18, 24 and 30. 
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Strongly 
disagree 


»y anxiety concerning 
Leaving Certificate. 


1 


> 


3 


4 


5 


12 Teachers think that Leaving 
Certificate is the niost 
important facet of a senior 
student's life. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


18 Teachf^rs use Leaving 

Certificate to instil fear 
in students. 




4 


3 


2 


1 


24 If I have confidence in the 
teacher, X feel less anxious 
about the exaalnation in his/ 
her sUbjcKTt area. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


30 I would like to see Leaving 
Ct^rtificate replaced by 
teachers* assesss^nts of work 
done during the years. 


1 


2 


3 


.4 


5 



To ifuard against the "acquiscence set* {Martin, 1964} 
items 12 and 18 required reverse scoring. Total raw 
scores could range frcm a maxisiura of •25* to 6 minimum of 
»5*. High scores indicate perceived pressure from 
teachers while low sccres suggest perceived teacher 
supj^ort and co-operation. 
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Itf?» «iMly«4is produced the following table of iDeanst *^ 

TABLE m). 1 
Tablie of means on •teacher* items 

5 



Item nusiber 


b 


12 


18 


24 


30 


Total 


Total 

population 


3*78 


3.90 


3.36 


3.91 


2.17 


17.1? 


Total girls 


3.97 


3.63 


2.89 


4.09 


2.05 


16.6'3 
« 


Total boys 


3p69 


4.02 


3.57 


3. S3 


2.22 


17.33 


School A 


4.02 


3-79 


3.43 


3.98 


2.36 


17.58 


School B 


3.9€ 


3.63 


2.79 


4.08 


2.05 


16.51 


School C 


3.53 


4,11 


3.64 


3.78 


2.17 


17,23 





Apart CroiQ item 30, high scores d<^inate this table. 
Thf ro seems to be stri»ig agreement among the students in 
the sample that they experience pressure and doisinat ion 
frais teachers in their preparation for Iieaving Certificate 
rather than assistance and co-operation. The consistently 
low j^corcs on item 30 suggest equally strong agrees^nt 
that they would still prefer teachers* assessioents of 
their work to the more impersonal assessjnent of Leaving 
Certificate. 

Scores on itea "6* were c(»iapa red with scores on a 
similar stateoient in the main study (O'Shea, 19801 which 
related to parents; *My parents help to reduce my 
anxirty concerning Leaving Certificate*. This comparison 
indicated that boys found parents ineffective in helping 
to allay examination anxiety and teachers even m>re 
ineffective. Girls tended to find parents helpful in 
reducing their examination anxietyi their scores on item 
*6* ;»vre suggest that they find teachers generally 
unhelpful. 




Scpr^s on itm *24* eooflrs this trend* With ime 
mc0pti(m (imd ov«ji in that instate School A the 
Ydductioti is very mnalll these scoree are hi fher than 
scores on item Students in this saaq^le report 

consistently that having confidence in tl^ teacher does 
not reducre their examinati<m aniciety even in that 
teacher's subject area* 

Scores on itM *18* vere also cmqpared with a 
siisiiar stateront in the nmin sti^y lO'Shea, 19B0) idiich 
related to parents t "parents uao sMasiinations as 
disciplinary agents {i.e. excuses Cor curtailing parties^ 
social functions, etc«)** Stiritents* scores suggest 
th|»ir belief that teachers use having Certificate to 
instil fear in stuitents lltra IB) to a greater ext^t 
than parents use Leaving CeartiCicate as a disciplinary 
agent « Here again a divergence of opinion ewrged 
between the perceptions of boys and girls. Boys tended 
to believe that teachers use tt^ ^easiination to instil 
fear; girls tended to believe that th^ do not* 

Boys and girls agree that teacters consider that 
{.saving Certificate is "the e^st ixoportant facet of a 
senior student's life" but again boys record this 
qpinion more strongly than girls* 

Analysis of resuxts according to students' reported 
ability lev«?Xs yielded the folloving breakdovnf 
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TWKLE Ho , 2 

tahle of mans cm 'teacher* itims ciassififkl according to 
reported atiktent ability. 

high ability (n «• 58) 

















Itett Number 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


Total 


Total 

pqpulatioD 


3,91 


4,02 


3.38 


3.91 


2.35 


17*55 


Total girl a 


3*76 


3.29 


2.71 


4.24 


2.12 


16. 12* 


Itotal boya 


3.98 


4.32 


3.66 


3.83 


2.41 


18. Avr^^ 


School A 


4.09 


4.00 


3.47 


4.00 


2.63 


18.15 


Scbm>l B 


3,85 


3. IS 


2.62 


4.08 


2.31 


16.01 


School C 


3.85 


4.46 


3.69 


3.85 


2. 12 


17.97 




^dima ability 


<n - 75) 






Total 

population 


3.63 


3.77 


3.39 


4.07 


2.04 


i 

16. M 


Total girls 


3,86 


3.62 


3.03 


4.17 


2.10 


16. 78^ 


Total bovs 


3.48 


3.87 


3.61 


4.00 


2.00 


16.96*^ 


School A 


3.94 


3.65 


3.53 


4.24 


2. 10 


17.54 




3.80 


3.56 


2.92 


4.12 






School C 


3.33 


4.00 


3.67 


3.94 


1.82 


16.76 




low ability 


{n ^ 63) 








|K)pulatlon 


3.84 


3.94 


3.30 


3.73 


2.17 


16.98 


Total girls 


4.38 


4.00 


2.88 


3.94 


1.88 


17.08* 


Total boys 


3.66 


3.91 


3.45 


3.66 


2.28 




School A 


' 4.06 


3.82 


3.29 


3.82 


2.24 


17.23 


SchcK^l fi 


4.43 


4.07 


2.79 


4.00 


1.93 


17.22 


School C 


3.47 


3.94 


3.53 


3.56 


2.25 


16.75 



•Total girls' scores. ••Total boys' scores 
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The dif fi&ranco An pattern betwu^an the total scores 
for girl» and hoys vmxit attenticHi. Girla* total acoras 
Ijicrease f rcan high through iimdiii& to low ability atudenta; 
boy a' Bcores decr^se on thf* ^a^e continuun* It would 
aecia that high jOjllity girls have most £avourabla 
perceptions of their teachers' assistance to th^ in 
preparation for Living Certificate irtille high ability 
boys have least faiWHirable ia^resslcms of their teachers. 
Alternatively low ^ility girls and high ability boys 
experience jw>©t teacher pressure. Since boys In the 
schools in this sample have a ma:)ority of male teachers, 
while girls in the girls' school are ©ostly taught by 
fenale teachers » it is tcB^ting to speculate i^ether 
these results suggest an actual difference in the 
attitudes of male and female teachers ,. The pattern 
divergence ma^ issply that male teachers concentrate 
principally on t' i more able students, while femie 
teacher fii exert more pressure on the less able. 

Responses to ite» '3D' show that all ability groups 
indicate preference for teachers* assess»ents replacing 
leaving CeriiCicatc, High ability boys and girls 
indicate least preference for such change, though their 
inclination is still positive. Medium ability boys and 
low ability girls show strongest preference for teachers* 
asseHsmcnts. It may be *«?rth noting that low ability 
girls show strongest f^jrceptions of teacher pressure and 
strongest ptefevtnce for teachers* assessments replacing 
Leaving Certificate. 

B. A nalysis of respondents* scores in the 'teacher ' 

t jrou|^ in the opt^n-enaed questionnaire s Questions 4» 
^f, 7 ami 9 flicited responses on student perceptions of 
their teachers* attitudes to them in preparation for 
U^avinq Certificate. 
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Many |»^ple have Interest in your ex^lnation. 
Will you indicate tow theiw * others' help your 
Bti^ies? (b) Ti^chers. 

&vS What are the factors you exj^rtence as 

militating against your stifles - (b) at school? 

Responses to these t%#o questions were analysed 
together as students presf^nted j^inly positive feelings 
on 0*4 and ni^ative fillings on Q.5. Taking either set 
of responses separately would present an unbalanced 
picture of students* reported percept icms. 

Virtually all responses on Q.4 recognised the 
teachers' central function and role in teaching the 
course material, lypical of such responses were: 



"Teachers help by teaching, by making the subject 
reascmably interesting, by suggesting work*. 

■They provide the mterial Jfer me to study and 
help me to overco^ errors*^ •Without my 
teachers, I i^uld have no change of getting my 
Leaving Certificate". 

Apart from the basic teaching function, students 
isolated six constructs as teacher attributes helpful tp 
them. All six seen^d is^rtant. Hence the list below 
is not in rank orders 



EncourageiEHint frc»i teachers to do well. 

Additional help frcsn teachers when 
required/ requested » 

Interest shown in student's welfare and 
in his future. 

Advice on studying* 

Advice on examination strategies* 

Constructive feedback. 
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Beeponsas to 0*5 ^enerall^ cmcantrated tm unhelpful 
teacher attributes. Poor claasrcxm vanagaMsnt %«aa a 
pxt»inexit theme thought not surprisingly, no student used 
'this term* Students e<imented on being hindered froa 
concentration in class by other students Mossing*, 
disrupting the lesson, or deliterately refusing to 
participate* Five other luihelpful teacher attributes 
eiaerged: 



Perceived lack of teacher interest/ 
concern for the individual student. 

C^structive feedback/ lack of 
encouragement < 

Excessive amounts of homework combined 
with failure to ai^reciate that the 
student was coping "with six other 
subjects" ♦ 

Home%«>rk set but not checked, or 
inadequately checked. 

Boring classes. 



ResixjnscB on questions 4 and 5 have not been classified 
on a percentagt. basis. An attempt to do so proved 
ifteaninglfiss, as virtually all students differentiated 
between teachers; 

"Some teachers are genuinely concerned about 
our results and futures* Some have? not got 
a clue and couldn't give a daBm". 

-The teachers who help me are those who treat 
us as individual people. There are others 
who think wo are a group of objects sitting 
there, taking inforuiation* . 

Two continua seetoed to dominatt^ students* different*- 
iation between teachers and the two wre not seen as 
nsutudlly exclusivi^s 

la) Competent teachers who provided stimulating/ 
interesting classes v. incc«npetent teachers 
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in lAxoBe cXaui^m batedtm and/or lack of 
diBCipline led to "TOSSing" and *doaBing". 

(b) Teachers whose personal concern for the 

individual student %»& perceived v. teachers 
who i#ere 9€>en as not caring iiJt>out students' 
wlfare* 

Only one difference e«!«rqed between the responses 
ot boys and girls. Hany girls in the girls* school 
comcnted on teachers theasselves beccmlng "uptight** and 
anxious as they caste closer to the examination. Typical 
of this set of c<»eents is& 

"SmoB teachers at this stage in sixth year 
have got 4 bit nervy and this comes across 
in class" . 

No conmient of this kind ws presented by the boys. 

0,7 In what ways do you consider that your results 
in Ltnaving Certificate are important to your 
teachers? 

Three construct i dominated student responses! 



(a) Teachers are interested in Leaving 
Certificate results cm their own 
account . 

(b) Teachers are interested in x«eaving 
Certificate results on the students* 
account. 

{c) Teachers are not concerned about 
students * resul ts • 



Analysis over the entire popuXaticKi in the sample 
gave the following results t 

TABLE No, 3 

Hcturns on Question 7 as percentages of the total 

population 



Construct 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 




65« 


24% 


in 
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BrenkdpKrn on a school basis yeilded the following 
tables 



TABLE NO. 4 ^ 



Fetnrna on Question 7 as {^rcentages of ^ach 
school population 



construct 


1 — 

(a) 


lb) 




School A 


71 


23 


6 


School B 


62 


23 


15 


School C 


63 


26 


11 



Students in this sanqpJe obviously show overwhelfsing 
aqroem^nt that teachers are interested in their Leaving 
Certif icati> results. However^ the value they attach to 
such ini«>rpst seeius to depend principally on their 
attribution of causality. While more than 85» per cent of 
st*ident^ in all three schools indicate their belief that 
t*?arhfT!* iirr concerned, only a quarter of the population (s) 
consider that the st Uents' welfare is the primary focus 
c^f ti»arh« r concern. Some typical responses were: 

**R(»Kults are important to the teachers 
because this ri?assures them that th^y 
have t^iucrht their subjects well" 

"Tbtfir (i.e. teachers> efficiency is 
measuri'd up<in the resuKs they can get. 
Therefore/ results are important to 
them'*. 

•*RrsuJtt? are important to teachers 
because if we ftiiled, teachers would 

1 o Fir t h e 1 r i obs " , 

*'l'->i,mp t%*arherH are genuinely lnterer.ted 
fer my sake". 

Q,'^ Dt3 you think clasB testH, 'm(K-k' exams, I'tc, 
hc-lp your preparation tor r,eavinfi Qvrt i f kvate? 
riiMse fiive reasons for your answi?v . 
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8B p^r cimt of the total populatlim recordirf their 
opinion that class tests and "i^k* exams were useful 
to them as preparation for Leaving Certificate. Break- 
down on a school basis revealed that this opinion mu 
Cfcnstant across the three schools in the sas^le* 

TABU2 5 



Table suowin^ ^rcentage of each school population 
which favoured class tests and •mock' exams 



% 


School A 


School B 


School C 


87 


09 


88 



Reasons presented by students to justify their 
belief that class ♦^ests and 'mock* exams ii^re useful to 
them were; 



These tests and 'exams* helped them to 
phase their revision programmes 
realistically* 

Tests/ *exams* provided practice for 
Leaving Certificate* 

Tests/ *exams* helped them to study by 
setting short-term goals* 

Testa/ 'exams' alerted them to areas of 
%#eakneHS while there was still time to 
effect corrective procedures. 

Testy/ 'exams* provided practice for 
c-upin*^ with examinatior questions 
within specific ti^ limits. 



Th«* sn.aii number who rejected class tests and 
•m<:>ck' ^*xamfs yave thi> foU^wing reasons for rejections 



Such teiiis/* exams' •'upMt*' the». 

They wre unlikely to get the Mae 
questions on a lieaving Cert if irate 
paper which they worked on in jlaes 
tests or *mK;k* exams. 

Teachers gave unreal istically low 
markf» on class tests and' 'sock* 
exams • 



Seme typical student cc^ments weres 

"Tests and •mockB* give you a change to 
see how to answer a x«eaving Certificate 
questioi(\. Also, if you are going to oake 
a mistake, it is far better to ir»ike It 
during the 'im^cks* than during the real 
thing". 

"Tests and 'mocks*- give you idea of 

how you are getting along* If you do 
badly, it gives you itrore reason to study 
harder" . 

"VPS, I do think they li.e* class tests 
and *»ock' exams) help. Haey give you an 
idea what the real exam is like.. You get 
familiar with the layout of Leaving 

"I do not like tests and *TOCks*, but they 
help me to organise the information that 
X have learned (sic? and find out how 
much more X need to learn « Sometln^s 
when I have thought I knew it all, I found 
I didn't when I came to write it doim 
during a test". 

-I don't like tests and •mocks* because they 
upset me and build up pressure and tension"* 

Many students showed their ability to differentiate 
between their cognitive and aff€M:tive approaches to 
class t€*5t ^/'mock* exams. These students recorded that 
tht-y did not like or enjoy sucn tests/exams but that 
they appreciated their value as pref^ration for teaving 
Certificate. 
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III. Discuggiogi And CpncluBionB 

Students in this saa^le were concerned with 

\ teachers' perceived interest/ lack of Interest in th^ 
as individual people ^ and seemd to consider that this 
element urns an iioportant factor in their pref^ratiCHi for 
Leaving Certif icate* They did not consider that such 
interest was a substitute for effective teaching but an 
important element of teaching successfully. Yet less 
than one'^quarter of thfspopulation considered that 
students' welfare is a primary focus of teacher concern. 
Dale (1974) reported that a major cosqpiaint by Bome 
students in his large samples was ^the imj^rsonality of 
pupil -*teacher relet imsbips in soi»e schools'* and he 
concluded that thin factor was so important to students 
that it was "vital for schools to meet this need for 
individual recognition*** Ifhile there can be little doubt 
that most teachers get personal satisfactionf and 
probably reassurance, from "gockl'* Leaving Certificate 
results r other motives attributed by the students were 
quite inaccurate* No material or status benefits are 
received by teachers because of "good" results nor need 
^ they fear dentotion or reduced incase it their students' 

examination resuMs are poor. It may be that a better 
public relations job could be done by teachers and that 
improved' coiKDunicat ion of teacher-motives and teacher- 
objectives might benefit student '-teacher relationships to 
their mutual advantage* 

••We who teach have to see that not ©nly 
dn w care but that it is clear to the 
pupil, that we care". ,„aM>lin, 1974). 

Results discussed here suggest that we should also 
communicate why we care. 

Students perceived teachers as ineffective in 
reducing examination anxiety* Confidence in a teacher 
did not reduce their anxiety even in that teacher's 
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&iU>:}ect. further inyeatigntiDn in this area i#ouIcl seea 
interesting t One could sf^culAta that the Leaving 
Certificate student a are anxious alKiut ttm imminence of 
evaluation, the effectiveness of their preparatory study* 
th€»ir capacity to cope w^th eKas&ination papers and that 
tbase concerns are quite separate frc»» perceptions of 
teacher competence. It is possible that a wish not "to 
let down* a respected teacher could increase anxiety. It 
is also worth considering that urtiile these findings 
indicate that confidence in a teacher does 'not reduce 
'student anxiety, lack of confidence in a teacher might 
still be a factor in escalating anxiety. 

Students perceive teachers as agents of pressure. 
Hany public pronouncements in the popular press and in 
teachprs' publications (Astir; The Secondary Teacher} 
indicate that teachers «#ould respond that the X<eaving 
Certificate curriculum and the Leaving Certificate 
examination exert the pressures and that they are power- 
lees to counteract th<?se. While accepting the validity 
uf the nt'tnl for curricular and exaiDination reforms 
(Hc^ywuod et alf 1981), I would urge that it is also 
important to recognise the interdependence of thf? 
currirular and pastoral elements in secondary education. 
Attrlbut i<»Ti ni causality Is crucial to reactive behaviour 
(Ht>idi?r, 1«*SB) and fow of us would doubt that adolescents 
tend towarda reactive bt'haviour. The D.E.5. Report (1979) 
on Bt^condary t^Uucatxon in England provides strong 
widentM thvit curricular and ejiamination reforms were 
IvfiB than i*fffH'tiv<? In improving the quality of education 
In srrondtiry fschools. This has veen parfciculariy true in 
thf lo^pt sac io-t^conumic groups IRutter and Madge, 1976) , 
Rutter V} al n97<*> provide hard data attesting to the 
dif f ert ni Aal t-ifuetB of differt»nt school environments. 
The pastoral element of teaching has been bed^^villed in 
,Ire3iina - a« in Britain and the U.S» - with wishy-washy 
i'oncrpt K r.'f hand-holding and the t»aRy d^ahinq out uf 



dollops of sentiment « HenCGf it is probably im{K>rtant 
to stress that real pastoral care of students envisages 
specific programmes and structures for the teaching of 
specific skills, tiffi skills of tims-mnageTCnt (Hopson 
and Scally« 1979), study-skills and exaiBlnation * 
techniques (Hai^lin, 1981), the art of thinking (De&ono, 
1970) as veil as the social skills of cc^unication and 
seXf-presentation* The P.A«C*E« programme see^s to be 
a first step in recognition of the teaching of these 
skill's as valid educational objectives. 

Students value class'^tests and *^ck' examinations* 
The findings here that 88 per cent of the total population 
recorded their opinion that class-tests and *mock* 
examinations were useful to them* in the context of 
preparation for Xjeaving Certificate may be Interesting 
to those teachers and parents who express doubts about 
Cheir value. The reasons I have heard for such 
ri?fit'rv4tion8 are that such tests can discourage students, 
that poor results in these tests erode student confidence 
and that valuable teaching tiim? is wasted* In this sample 
at least It would seen) that tht? consumers* perceptions 
are favourable* Student perceptions aeera congruent with 
Bloom's n976) findings that constructive feedback and 
corxective intervention greatly aaslst the learning 
process. 

Raven (1974) isolated similarities am! divergences 
in pupils' perceptions and teachers* est imates of pupils' 
perceptions in the junior cycle of post-primary schools 
ij> Ireland. Greatest divergence emerged in the areas of 
school worH and public examinations. 



"Teachers in fmct underestimate the 
proportions of their pupils who will 
think their subjects are useful and 
they underestimate the proportion of 
their pupils who will say it is 'very 
important ' to them to get through 
examinations; whereas 72 per cent of 




pupils said that it waa very l»portant 
to tlvtm to get a good exaninatlon 
result the teachers eat limited the 
percentage of papila irtio %#ottld say this 
at 56 per cent, Xt may be that tte 

reason why they underestiMte these 
proportions is that they projwt their 
own feelings onto their pupils'* 



and again: 

"Teachers underestimate the serious 
mindedness of their pupils s they 
overestimate their interest in pc^ 
naisic, dancing and starting wrk as 
soon as possible^ and they uikler- 
estimate their concern to have a job 
they like doing, to be able to apply 
what they have learnt at schools their 
concern with their families, and their 
concern to ^et a good escamination result** 

There were indications that Raven's findings on the 
priorities and concerns of studenta in the junior cycle 
of post-priinary schools were valid for the senior cycle 
students in this study. These l4»aving Certificate 
students suggested strongly that teachers are perceived 
as significant others in preparation fox Leaving 
Certificate in a far wider contest than as purveyors of 
knowledge. Students indicated that their perceptions of 
teachers* attltudeH were salient affects for them. 
Relevant data on teachers* perceptions had not been 
collected. In the course of analyu. j this omission was 
regretted. It opened up the question: are teachers 
perhaps more significant to their pupils' achievaisent 
and oxaffiination success than they themselves appreciate? 
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Trish Educational Btudiee^ Vot.S^ 19$^* 

Bom hsPEx^ DF THE 9sva^>io6y w Kmomt h^pum to 

tj|<E USE or THE OVERHEIU) fmJECTtm Vm CLASSl^Xm 



This p^per sets out to exoaine the possible iicqplic** 
at ions of soise selected psychoic^icsl thMries for the 
use of the overhead projector In the clsssrooa* The 
th^ries selected sre of necessity tern In nimber; ^9i#ever, 
It is hoped to show that there is sos^thing to be gained 
fros their application* Consi<!terBtion is given to the 
irapXicAtions of the research concerning theories of 
Short Term Memory, X^ong Term Memory and the Cestalt Laws 
of Perception, 

The overht*ad projector is one of the raist useful 
teaching aids in the classroom. It fcnnisses the pupils* 
attention and can therefore be employed to stress 
is^portant points and facilitate retention of material* 
It is, however, important that the teacher uses it 
properly and that he understands tl^ isqportance of proper 
presentation of material an overcrowded acetate sheet 
for example will only confuse, not enlighten. It is toy 
intention to show that an understanding of the basic 
workings of memory will greatly benefit the teacher, 
particularly In his use of the overhead projector. 

Although not all psychologists agree that different 
memory stores exist r for the purposes of teaching it is 
uEieful to assume that memory can be divided into two 
tyfres - Short Term Men«>ry (S.T.M.) and Long Teri« Memory 

One of the earliest psychologists, wiliiSBJ Jaiues^ 
anid, * • as a rule sensations outlast for socoe little 
t}fti^ the objprtivD stimulus which occasioned them". 



Francis Douglas 
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Th4» h« cAiliHl f>rl8iary Itemovy. in other wonlsr if you 
look at sow thing and then close your eye« you will see 
the image of the thing you ! ave been looking at fading 
away. If a stiwilua lasta for a sufficient length of 
time it produces a more durable image which may pa^s out 
of consciouBness but which can be recalled to it later. 
Ja^B termed this Memory Proi>er or Secooidary Nerory* 

Further research carried out since Jas^s' time 
would tend to indicate, at least to some psychologists, 
that primacy memary consists of tw distiuct types of 
i^fliory. The first is known as Sensory Information 
Storage otherwise known as the Iconic Store or Sperling 
Store I it lasts for a few tenths of a second and unless 
focussed on by attention, just decays and fades amy. 
The second Is known as Short Term Memory and lasts from 
a few ttmths of a second for as long as a process called 
'rehearsal* continues. Rehearsal is in fact saying 
scnnething in your mind over and over again. 

Short Term Memory has a limited capacity. G.A. 
Miller'^ came up with his farous *The Magical Number 
1 ± 2' in which he showd that the capacity of S.T.M^ 
ranges between fiVe and nine according to the type of 
item. 

Miller's findings have been confi m^d by many other 
experiments. As an example which will be useful in 
teaching and in using the overhead projector, we will 
take some findings from Hunter^ for University students 
(these would very much represent upf^r limits for 
Secondary School children). 
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Type of itea 



Capacity of s.T.H. 



(cm average) 



Digiea 
Conaonants 

Differi^nt coloured carda 
COMKsn nai^B 

Slttple geometrical figures 
Pairs of coicm^n mrda 
Nunsenae syllables 
Short simple sentences 



6«5 item 
7»S items 
7,S items 
6«0 it^B 
6,0 Iti^s 
3,0 items 
3.0 items 



3.0 itims 



As regards Long Term Ite^ry it rauld certainly seesi 
from the numt^r of trials required t^fore an item is 
learned that the process of X#,T,M. storage is somevhat 
complicated. A nuiid>er of points arise *^en looking at 
L.T.H, Firstly it dMs not seem likely that we look at 
information in the order which it arrives - we sliest 
certainly try and impose our own structure on it tefore 
storage. What we think is important will defend upon 
our previous learning and experience as well as our level 
of conceptual develo|>ment. According to Sternberg,^ 
there is no ne^-d for us to store information verbatinip 
although thifi would seem to be the case with S.T.M. 
Usually ill L.T-M. we can extract what we think is 
important and discard the rest. Th€» research evidence^ 
Hhi^wlnq that L^T.M* nrqanises Incoming information is 
now cons Jdrrablt*, 

The 3ub oi the teacher as to present :intortnation in 
such a way that it can be stored and recalled easily* To 
do this hv must be aware of the imf>ort ance of the mean- 
ingfulne^s of his infcimatton to his pupils - can they 
understand what he Is getting at, do they know anything 
about the subji'ct already, will they be? able to retain 
what lie tt llB t hemV Various technique's can be employed 
to facilitate lt>at nxnq* 
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To start with all material tte«^s to be Btructur^ 
if th^ pupila are to acquire it afficiantly« It ne^a 
to be structured hieras^hicaily in such a way that there 
are ideally no more than five bits of infor»at|,im in 
each level of the hierarchy, Kotice that the acetate 
sheet below taken frc^ Bowr et al,^ ia arranged 
hierarchically in four levels. Kotice also that there 
are not «ore than five words at any one level. Such 
organiaation of material pro8»9tes learning an^ r^matwr'* 
ing in a way that mixing up all the information would not. 







MXNEiuas 








Metals 




Stones 


Rare 




Alloys 


Precious 


Masonry 


Platinum 


AluminiusB 


Bronze 


Sapphire 


Limstone 


Silver 


Copper 


Steel 


Emerald 


Granite 


Gold 


ILead 


Brass 




Marble 




Iron 




Ruby 


Slate 



Past experience and knowledge of the subject should 
be taken into account. For example, suppose w were 
presented with the following Creek word on the overhead 
project ion screens 



Those who d» not know Greek will only be able to look at 
each lettpr in turn and try to remember each of theia. 
Th<' elyht Itttters above will, according to Hlller and 
Hunter, It' at£or near the limit of an avJ-lt's S.T.M. 
Hi>«t'vri , by rehfareing thene letters most adults who do 
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not know i^roek could )ivvp th^m nUve in S.T.H. provided 
that ttw3y W4Te not interrupted* The point to note is 
thiit the fltflxiaum a»»unt this adult can take in at one qo 
la om? short Creek word. 

If, on the other hand, a person knows Cteek he, 
using a process of rehearsal » will be able to take in 
seven or eight unrelated Creek words at one go. If the 
words are related to each other in oeanintgiful sentences 
sue' a person might be able to take in three short Greek 
sentences at a ^o. These sentences wight contain 150 or 
zno^e Creek Irtters. 

When words are qrcuped tcgether as aieaningful 
sentences it is pt^ssible to rt-^nember im>re than seven or 
so words at a qo because groups of «^rcs form chunks in 
our rH»rce|>tion (Uki-wlsp with individual letters making 
up KA^rdsl, For example, an acetate sheet with 



ALL THK I ^Rl^'S A STAGE 
JlLyy^ ^U\VK THEIR F.X1TS AND THEIR ENT RANCES 



hwifi thUtiM^n wtirde on it but forfliis two cohesive chunks in 
perception. So, although Miller's Magical Number 1 t 2^ 
neeU;^ lo tteiited as a Umiting factor on what we 

any one time, it is chunks of infonoation 
which .Hi- the Uiniting factor, not the individual iteias. 

Thii; prncti-.-i oi *rhankint|« can be furthei expanded^ 
If the wonl*i already have associations for a person they 

triuMri: further v,«5rds. If one's upbringing featured 
nurftt-ry rhyn^-a, the three wt^rds 'aack and Jill • may trigger 
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Jack and Jill tpent up th« hill 
To fetch A poil of water. 
Jack fell dcira Ai^ broke his crom 
^ And Jill came tu»falin9 after. 

ftotice that present recall depends on past experience* 
to overhead projection sheet with *Jack and Jill* on it 
will elicit only the asstKriationa the perceiver has 
acquired in the past. However ^ in our exaa^le ateve these 
irorda have called forth 22 further words )by associaticm. 
The sane thing hapF^ns iai the teaching of all subjects and 
is an illustration of the current preoccupation with 
♦coding*.^ 

It is also important that the teacher uses appropriate 
illustrations and therefore maxisi«j^ the nmber of mntal 
associations his pupils will have the subject in hand. 

For example, a picture of a house will have many TOre 
ABBociatlDns for an Irish child than a picture of a mud 
hut. Obviously this tmy not be true in other countries. A 
picturp of a house is therefore a 'meaningful' image for 
an Irish teacher to use on the projector. Such a teacher 
has to draw up a list of these ♦meaningful* images, linking 
sure that they are pertinent to his ©articular subject area. 

The teacher has at his disposal various aids to smt^xy 
or techniques which he can es^loy in getting his message 
across effectively. Once he has assured hi»self that his 
roaterial is well^structured ..nd meaningful he can turn his 
attention to tht£ problem of ease of retention of that 
material. 

When people are told s<»iething or shown something 

they tend to remember certain bits of it and forget the 

rest. A process of levelling, sharpening^ normalising and 

restructuring tends to take place and this process is 

. 8 

known as the 'Law of Pracinang ' . 

How can the teacher <:nsure that the pupils zoom in on 
the particular things he wishes them to? Firstly he 



should keep the imnm&g^ els^le and reduce the coBpetlng 
^ stlnuli tp a min^^muB* Si^rondly hm atott]d use the lairs 
. stmmlng ^xam the Xiaif of Praqpang aB cc^piled tyy the 
Geatalt peycholo^iats Kof fka, r|^rtheii^r« Kohler, Half, 
etc«, via, 

(ii slfitilarityi ' 

* (iU closurej ^ 

(ill) consaon s^veisent favour!' n qrov^inqt 

a 

^iv} and others not Included ^ere. 

* m 

The Ge«ta].t paychologiata* X«at9 of Blnil^rlty is 

* jt^ed on the fact that dU^iXa/ obj/^rts tend to form groups 
in perception. For example anyone irho has studied book*- 
kee{SLn«9 f<>r a time will ten", to see «*uch things as Land 
and Buildings* Macf\,inery and Plant, Motor Vehicles^ etd^r 
as being similar in that they are FIk^ Assets, Debtors 
wUXd not bi> similar as debtor^ are obviously a current 
asset. Therefore if I write the following list on the 
overhead: 



Stock 

Hotor Vehicles 

t*reditors 

Profit' iv ^ 

Debtors 

Bank overdraft 

Machinery and plant 

Cash 

Land and buildings 
Capital 



to the trained accountant the list will ^cnd to divide 
into four^groups or patterns sf follows: 



>APITAL 

Capital 
Prof iC . 



X^nd and buildings 
Marhinery and plantt 
Viator vehieies 
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UABILXflM 



Creditors 
Bank overdraft 



8toc^ 

Di^tors 

Cash, 



Sotii'e that this list vould not have been divided 
ufi* in thifi way without past Jcnowledga or. experience 
declaring i^i<& itena vere eiiailar. Cnlf by the teadMiir ;/ 
or the textbook cmistaatly aff imfng that in the jcont^iKt . 
of the ba^as^e aheet these it^sa 90 togeUier does tme 
coato to re&ogniae these particular simiXaritiea* Look ^t.l 
tte list again, (^e could say thtt debtors Md cr^itori^ 
are similar and therefore ^tand out trcm the list and ao 
or. Similar items are teter«sined by t^e <^teKt in which 
they are found, fhis has to be borne in mind^by the 
teachel when naing the law of similarity in the construetf 
' x(m of visual aids« ^ ^ ^ 

The law of similarity , also invokes, a furtl^r 
psychological principle ^ that of relnforceamt^ alrea^^ 
mentioned in connrction wit^ SpT,M* !niis is illustrat^yl 
«lf I draw an acetate sheet with the foll<^ing on its 

' \ ' ^ 



TO£ COmcm FACTOR BETWEEN 

A CIRCLE 
A» EXXXrSE 

A inrp£fim)tA 

;aiD A FARABOX«A 4 



C9IIE 

ccniE. 



/ 



It wuld seem frcm the research that three repetit*^ 
Ions is the optimum for any one #Drd» 
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Closed areas more readily form mittd-mA arm 
therefore mjte easily rcsMBs^ber^ tbic" is the gist of 
the Law of Closure y l4iyout of th« acetate sh^t below 
provides an 'cKanqyle of*tlie applicaCion of this laws 



hyfbrboia 

ciiu:le 

ELLIPSE 



INDICES 

• VARIATION 



CFAPH 

• 

I 



>• * COSINE 



Notice that closure in the above Is i«)CQ$RpkIe.te 
completer cIosurD boir.g^ yhere a complete ring is drawn 
^ round the material .which you wish the audience to 
•Concentrate on* Incomplete closure is better since it 

Bets up a ti»n»ion within us. 

An rxamplc* of cosmion movement favouring grouping 
would bt? whore acetate sheet (1) was superimposed over 
art^tate sheet C2K If acetate sheet CD is now moved 
around, the four words will stand out tttm the resH^ 
which they did npt do before, and will therefore tend to 
be remembered. 



HYPERBOLA 

PARABOLA 

CIRTLK 

ELLIPSE 



Accetate 
Sheet (1) 
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COSIHE 

FACTORS 
GRAPH 

SUBTRACTIC»I 



INDICES 
FORMULAE 

SURD 

VARIATim 



Acetate 
Sheet (2) 



This procedure can be used i^en the «teacher partlcul*- 

^ ary wishes a point to be rer«»nl^re^1^y the class, , although 

48 with all techniques overuse will destroy mich of the 

• effect. ^ 

« 

In addition, the importance rehe^rsal^ mental 
images, verl^l mediators and pattern notes must be borne 
in mind vhen Mikii^ up a^setate sheets* 

Alii»Dst anything can be co^^itted to L.T.M. by using 
rehearsal* As a general teaching strategy it is a good 
idea to repeat subject matter over and over again in 
^ different wa)[s, aiming to achieve a two* fold purpose. 
Firstly the teacher must find a method which will allow 
every member of the class to understand what he/she is 
teaching iscnne methods suit son^ pupil§ and other methods 
otiiers) and secondly, by such rehearsal help the pupils 
to remember. Material on the overhead projector can ^orm 
part of this strategy • 

Where items to be leiirned can be imagined easily, 

imaqe& arex>ften used by subjects even though their use 

has not b^n Buggest*ed by the experimnter. The value 

of imagery when learning material is illustrated by an 

9 

experiment by Bower* He toW one group of subjects (the 
eKperimentdl group) to form mental images' linking 
together the stimulus and response words ot lists o£ , 
paired associates, e.g., sea - boat." The subjects were 
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shown five lists o£ twenty pairs 'of i^ncrete nouns and 
were allowed ^Ive se&onds to learn each pair. A control 
group wai9 told merely to learn the lists. The results 
shewed that subjects instructed to fono imgas recalled 
%0 per can€ hbox^ of the pairs th^ did tte c^vtrol group. 
If In^qes help pupils remes^er then the teacher *t:an help 
the pupil form these images himself in large" nui^rs* It 
is likely that when the teacher shows sc^iething on the 

• overhead' projector h< is presenting the pupil with an 
image, if the .teacher's mrk'is clear* logical and easy 
to read the Pupil will be aided in acquiring ai\ apprpp^ 

# riati^ mental set for the particular as|;^ct of tne ' 
subject - if it is not, he won't. * 

Hhiit we have Sj^ken of so far is ^concerned with 
f * passive I image^t the teacher has made no direct move 
to arouse? a particular image in the children's minds* 
This can, of course » be done and, provided that it is not 
overused* it can prove very helpful. Por example* 
cartoons shown on the overhead projector can often be 
used tc create a vory powerful image in the mind of the 
viewer and call ' saa^ tlfi^ incorporate several 

important points concerning the subject being taught. 

An alternative strategy to forcing images and wsing 
them directly i.^ to incorporat these imagiM into the 
formation of- sentences, stories or i^rely a word or 
phra«e which links together the items to be^ learned* This 
type of activity produces what is known as verbal 
mediators. These can be used, as can mnemonics, in a 
limited way on the overfiead projector* ^ 

Pattern notes have b^en shown to improve retention 
of material . They >jork because they allow the learner 
to impose his own organisation on the material to be 
learned and thus form his own Gestalt or pattern out of 
it. The tc?acher can use the overhead projector to show 
how thiS can be doney->- an example of a pattern n^te would 
be: ^ 
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TOERtMIIT OF 



Near and 
Tear 



PHYSICia 
FACTORS^ 




Ob^oleecence 



Caused 
by use 



j>estructdkpn 



l.iadequ«;y 



au sad De vejLc^^n t 

by nature of a* better 
machine or 
procresa 



ttiiS can 
cause aarly 
retirement 
of the asset 



More pro- 
duction ia 

recfui^^ 
than the 
asset ^can'* 
give 



Buxan^^ su^eats that pattepi notfea. often need to be » 

suppleff^ted or backed up witU ordinary notes* ffomver, 

used properly, the pupil can construct a set of 

patters notes which,, at a glance, will call to Aind the 

main pointe he is trying to ^earn ^nd thereby tri^er off 

a sequence of thought covering the whole area in question. 

• « 1 

In conclusion f the use of the overhead projector 

must be governed by a few basic rules/ Material ^lust be 

structured, preferably hierarchically, and faring in siibd 

Miller's Magical H&nber 7 t 2. Previous learning should 

taken ndvantage of and appropriate images used to iMike 

the material le^aningful %q the ^udience. Acetate sheets 

should be 'uncluttered, the data on theiii being present^ 

clearly and concisely. Long lists should be bxt>ken Amm 

into groups, cerVain i]^K»rtant points should be reinforced 

by repetition, or by making thesn stand out from the rest 
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of the fnfdmition by enclosing th«m» Pupils cmn be 
l»r&'NanteiCviUi tey Usages ei^ther in the f|^pBl of ij^ivid* 
ual mirshi^ fihrafi^s or sentences i«hich vili trigger ofif 
'further Information ^ their minds^ They can be» UimBa 
ho%# %Q eanstri»;,: their wn pattern notes idiich will ploy 
a vit^ role ifi e€fecti\^ study technique* J0nce^th% 
teiache K^has, i fta^ered "^e skill of 'using the oirerhead 
projector lx>th- he mA hie pupils will reap the bwefits. 
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TriieH Eduaati0nat $tudi€&^ Vot.i^^ ^f^p.r.^ lif^, 
O^CHIU^IU^ mtU SMPAIHED HEARXtlG 



Patrick NcIHmnell 



Introduction . ^ 4 ^ ' . 

I . 

If • 

Xft lreXi;i;id children with iJapaired hearing are likely 
to spend the greater part of ' their childh<wd and adole^?** 
ence attending special schoola. "Pat substantial numliera 
of theae children thia* is schooling on a residential 
basis,* but c^f a current 's>^ial school population of' 
ovei 600 pupils, mpre than half are boarders. 

nesidentiol^l^ial .dchools are unlike other 
boardirq schools In s^eral iiaportafit respects. Firstly # 
children are ^Ibaitted at an exceptionally early age 
of^ten before their fifth birthday. Secondly, attendance 
at the special school extends oi^r ^the pupil's whole 
school life. Thirdly, the degree of voluntariness 
Mkttached to special ach<x>ling is relatively reduced- ^ 
Fourthly, special schools are characterised by educational 
objective^ not found in ordinary schools. ^ 

In this p^per, I would like to look at residential 
special sch(K3ling for' children witrr^mpaired hearing under 
three main headings s * 

a 

1. An outline of the gener.il characteristics 
of residential social schools. 

2« Langtmge development in a residential 
school context* 

3. PupilsVviews on residential schooling. 

Fundan&cntal changes are taking place im the 
education of children with in^ired tearing. In conclusira 
therefore, I would like to examine the ii^lications of 
these changes for residential special schools* t 
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Coneral characteristics of rcsldentiai. spgclal schools 

Ervinq Gofftmin observed that there is a fundas^ntal 
difference between an organisation devoted to the ^pursuit 
of war or tte suiking of money and one which^f^s as its 
purpose tt|p task of caring for persons who are in amsm 
cases dependent and are taken into residence.^ These 
latter institutions have two k^sic i^eatux^s* They have 
an encotrpassing or total character which tfemls to iis^late 
the residents frOTi the Cider world* The work of such an 
institution has \ui\quely to ik> with people. Anong his 
total institutions, Goffman included residential^ schc^lff, 

nosidential schools for children with impaired 
hearing adhere closely in several respects to Goffman* s 
imKiel« There Jla fi^slfly, a breakdown of the social 
drrangementa custcasary in everyciSy iife in that all 
aspects of the day's activities are c^ucted in thef same 
place and under the sai^ authority* Xn the residential * 
school the children sleep, eat, work and play in the*^" 
iiaroediatc coaipAny ,of groups of others.^ seccmdly, all 
' phases of daily life are tigtit^m iic ^^^eduled and various 
enforced activities are brought together under a single 
rational plan ostensibly in pursuit of official aiiBS of 
the school. Thirdly, there often exists a degree of 
supervision that amounts to surveillance- As ftoss puts 
it, the essential quality of residential care is "its 
potential for full-tin^ control*. A fourtli character- 
istic oU the residential school is the basic division 
between a managed group of children and a relatively ^ 
smalXer sufjervlaory sta*f. 

In an organisational sense, residential insti^-utions, 
including special schools, tend towards inertia and 
inflexibility.^ One reason for this is the high 
financial cost of change or replacement. In addition, 
long established and influg^tial patterns of management 
and administration give rise to sectional interests. 
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r&Blstent tu change. These patterns are further 

reinforced*^ intricdte net%n>rkB of tradition, values 
• 8 
and »entii»entt 

Although posaeseing many general characteristics 
in coi^8ion« resid^tial schools vary siUsstantially from 
one kind to another « Moss identifies t%^ main and 
contrasting types of residential institutions which 
exist for the upbringing and schooling of children 
d&prived of the cc^raim |»ttem of hom and school life* 
In one group he place» approved schools » borstals, 
special schools and !»7Spital6 which provide by and large 
for children who are severely deprived or impaired 
either socially or i^rsonally. In contrast, there are 
boarding schools whizh might be described as privileg^sd'* 
Children from lurking class ho&ss are over^" represented 
in the fortaetj children in the latter co»« predominantly 
from pr^fes^ic^sil or leanagerial backgrounds. , There Is 
also a marked contrast in terms of performance and 
outcome between the two populations. Children who pass 
through provision for the deprived or impaired tend to 
show very low levels of school attainment. Children 
from the other type of boarding school achieve high 
levels of academic success ^nd are abundantly repre^vented 
in further education and in the professions. , 

In ccmnon with boarding schools, residential special 

schools can t>e seen as reii^sitorles of certain skills and 

expextlse as well as material and physical resources not 

readily available to the family. Only in the milieu of 

the school, It is argued, can the- child acquire these 

attitudes and altitudes believed to be important for her/ 
10 

his development. The ii^fluences exerted by both types 
of school extend wll outside the schools themselves. 
There is, however, a significant difference in the 
direction and possible consequences which these influences 
asBumf^ m relation to the hcwm?* In the case of the 
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boarding school tte influence extaads fron the ham 
toimrds tht school in that tte wchool is intented to ^ 
Ifi^l^nat certain and<< believe by the h<»B to be 
d«air^le«^^ la the ca^ ot resitea«^i. schools for ^ 
children ^th in^ired hairing, the lafliMaoa travels in 
the qppc^it^ directicm in tiiat the Mhool atKeaqsts to 
guide and direct behaviour in the hme toMrdb anda 
believe^by the school to be ^irableJ^ «iis 
constitutes a source o£ potential ccmflict since very 
young children are usually involvi^ md the directivea 
of the school my infringe on what are ordinarily areas 
of parental reaponsibilityj questions of child rearing 
and upbringing. ^ 

Purtherflsore, the jNirticular cf^lusicms nf oKperts 
nay run counter to the intuitive understandinc, of 
parents. The 1972 report on the education of children 
with impaired hearing stressesi *lhe role of the faj&ily 
« . • in the pre-school training of hearing impaired 
children is a foraidable one. Tl^ average parent who has 
no previous e;.perienc^ of hearing is^irment cannot 
undertake this tr^ i - effectively without enc^nir agei»en t , 
support and guidaiicv If, hwever, tto advice of the 

experts is questioned or rejected, i^rents aay be 
designated^s inadequate, unaccepting or even disturbed* 
This is all the more dangerous as the parents are likely 
to feel vulnerable and at a disadvantage. Barper rfasarks 
that what is written on the role of parents in the 
child's life Is often presented "in the form of 
instruction rather than InforRiation* and adds that it is 
not unknoim for experts to resort to obstructive tactics 
when tlieir Intlsnations conflict with the views of parents, 

Parentlal anxiety, too, is likely to be very acute 
in situations where extres^ly young and vulnerable 
children are placed in a residential sctool. For parents 
the school may be a relatively unknown and threatening 
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quantity. Haither ara parents likely to get «v»h 
a&slatance If thoy tum to tlic liooka a^ing <^Jective 
infomitl^on the xealdentlal <^F»cta of^apeciml ^ 
achooliog* 

Raaeareh in this area ia relatively sparM and the 
f indinga o* »«|Ch etudisa aa Iwve been cmHlucted auat be 
interpreted with extrew caution J* Attempted aaaaaa- 
mnts of peramality wnd f eelin9 i«^iy iww^ aaoianitiiMia 
about Mttiit 9ood adjuati^t ia and whether it can be " 
accurately n^aured* Because of ccna&unicaticm and 
linguiatic difficulties, the particularly haaarteui 
nature of sMauring the social and emotional adjaatwnt 
of individ&ala with Isipaired hearing has to be es^hasiaadi 
Finally r ^4tere l^fhere is evidence of sttladfuat^nt it ia 
not always possible to say irtietter it is a consei^enoe of 
hearing loss or whether it can be attributed to 
reaifbmtial axperiem^a. 

With these reservations in mind, it is however, 
useful to outline the general findings Uiat ham been 
reported in research. In their investigation, Quigley 
and Frisina fowid no ttgnif icmit differences hotwecm 
residential pupils and day pupils in terms of psycho- 
educational itevelopinmt They 'cdl^luded that 
"institutionaliMtion** did not have any apparent adverae 
effects cm the ptQ>ild iJi their atcdy and suggest three 
reasons why this sight so. The children are not 
admitted to residential schools until after the age of ^ 
five. They were encouraged to return hxmm at regular 
intervals « Finally, the child with impaired hearing may 
feel less isolated emotionally and intellectually in a 
ccwBunity of hearing Is^ired people. Two further 
atudies se^ to reinforce this last point. Fisher and 
Farrugl? and Austin reported that hearing impaired pi'^ila 
attending ordinary schools wer® experiencing some degree 
of efi^tional stress. On tM other hand, Hodda, in his 
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general etmty of the Brltioh sclKioi leaver, fc^iitd no 
eviftenoe to ahon that any one type of school ma better 
^ at preventing maladjust^t In ttw kind of pi^^ll for 
imifTh it catered J® 

fiovever, several stiKliea I»^vg indicated that 
residential living luis negative effects on social 
develof^sent and on spmch inteiiigibility. ^ tbeme 
fai»toa^ are prc^t>ably associated vitii the restricted 
opportunities of residmtlal pupils to fimction in the 
wider wrjld outside the school. It is thiii Aspect of 
residential schooling «^ich I wmld like to eiuuRine next. 



Residential schooling and the developront of. lanqua<ie 

IChildren Require the language of their enviroment 

with rmarkable ease and rapidity, even in the face of 

20 

drsA^tic handicaps. in addition even very young 
children develop an amr^ess of dlf fercmt acts of 
language AttA that different linguistic forms are 
appropriately used in different situatims.^^ In mmt 
countries school^going a^ noraally coincides with the 
tiam in children's lives when they have laastered the 
graBsaatical fonas of thi^ language 

Arong the very fe«^ exceptions to these general 
rules are children with profound^v or severely iopaired 
heari'ng. In the case of these children a conscious and 
fonaal strategy is e|^ioyed in enabling theJB to ao^uire 
or develop a language. The implemntation of this 
strategy has. been identified as the cmitral task in 
their schTOlirg,^^ l^like the hiring child or the deaf 
child of parents who use sign language, the isajority of 
children with profound li^ring impaisamt are unlikely 
to have aiastered the grama tical forms of any language, 
oral or sign, heUoxe they enter/rchool* The prijsary goal 
of educational programmes in spLcial schools n therefore 
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the eBtablishment of an e^sy and fluent system of ^ 

coisftunlcatiim which in turn will provide the foundation 

iqxm which the secondary ^Imguage syateisB of reading mnA 

24 

mriting can be developed* 

I^apite the fact that individuals vith i»p«ired 

hearing display ttm sane ran^ qt inte'^IectuaX abilities 

25 ' 
as their hearing counten^^^^f numr&as Britishf 

Jlnerican and European studies agree that they perform 



less well in tasks that involve a standard linguistic 
co»q>onent. The overall picturS of the hearing is^icsKA 
pupil's achievement in /school is one of very limited 
performance in oral c^^muvlcatioh and low leve^ls of* i 
attaim^nt in reading and writing* " It ^s hardly \ 
surprising, ^hereforer that such findings have given rise 

to heaeed debate particularly with regkrd to teaching 

27 

^thods currently esqploydd in the schools. 

In Ireland tf^ majority of ptipils with i^^ired 
hearing are placed in schools where oral mthods of 
coffiinunication* predc^nate iind where the declared primary 
object is to iacilitate the ac^^uisition and developsient 
of oral language in the pupils* ofi teacher training 
cdurses oral ccKPomunication techniques are the only ones 
taught at length, ^e question then arises as to how a 
strictly oral methd'dology can remain tenable in view of 
the failure of so many pupils to ac^ire adequate 
linguistic akills. 

^ Hany oralists hold that the system whi^ tliey 
advocate "... has not as yet had a fair chance to 
succeed" • It has l^en argued that there are **. . p few 
schoois in which oral ccaiH»unication inside and outside of 
the classroom is consistently maintaixved. There is a 
shortage of teachers with special training as well as a 



? 



•Oral coamiunicatlon implies cc^minication beti^een the 
hearing and mm hearing i^>aired and aisk>ng t*he hearing 
iK^ired th^Kselves by means of speech and speechreading 
supplenientea by amplified sound. ^ 

i 
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high'tumorar of teacter« with f^peclal qudlificatlons. 
Early diagnoses aod aaMSi»»nt of hearing loaa ip ii»itl«»r 

32 

itaivoratfl nor efficient « Equipnent ia of tan cmtdat«l 

33 

and servicing arrang^nsata leave xsuch to be deadjretf*^ 
Hor/iSf hoiiever, points out that mntrmM^ly Iw atai^arda 
have existed in special schools for decadeis. and that 
relative inprovesents in iNjuii^ient, trainilig of personnel # 
parent guidance and aasesmefit procedure do not iqqpear 
to have altered the aituatltm.^^ In this debate one area 
of crucial significance has been m)re or less ignored - 
the influence exerted on language^^usage by the environ- 
sient of* the specie^, school, in particular by the ^ 
environment of thfi residentlayNpecial school. 

^ special schooling on a residential iMisis involves 

gathering Iftto one place large numbers of childrcit who 

have not,^ mastered an auditory**vDcal channel of ccnsunic-* 

ation. In these circu»tances, children will have to 

resort to other than vocal channels of ooaunication in 

order to understand and be understocks* *^ocu8HDn ted 

35 

evidence suggests that this is exactly what they to. 

The urge to cosanunicate obliges hearing impaired children, 

often in the face of adult disapproval ai^ hostility, to 

construct gestural linguistic systeiw or to surreptit*- 

36 

iously acquire a si^n language from peers. The 
existence of «^n-*vocal linguistic syst^tnas has been 
observed even in prograsiaies which forxAlly pursue 

37 

strictly oral fl^thods, ' It has been suggested that these 
systems are generally highly organised and rule ^^vemed 
to a point where they must be considered ^s functioning 

3a 

in a symbolic way for the users. 

** . ' 

Several areas of conflict arii^ out of this 
situation. Firstly» there is a serious divergence 
between the official coummnicating system of tiie school 
and the private system of the pupils, Seoondly, divergen 
language usage implies divergent sets of mirms and values 
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lAilcb imder^ia ail Cf»»imiiitative ijiteractim. ^iit>il(ft| 
for ex&iqilfi^ may be able to am oral language in ^rtala ; 
aituatione, but they My cAmwe not toV^^ apee<^ may not 
ba iQTpropriate in the eituatimi as perceive and 
• .cate^riaed 1^ the {mpila. lordly, pupils* identiti 
and self-este^ my be invested in a gesture or a si 
.systen %ihich they use in their interactimia with thope 
who share tlie*r difficulties.^^ , Indeed, pupils of all 
ages in specl&l sdmls for Uie hearing is^ired tend to 
use sign language as the preferred channel of comunic^at* v , 
ion in tteir private conversations.^^ Finally^ the 
negative is^ct on tt» developsront of <»]n«unioative 

0 

c^nopetence smst be considerable if one SM^thod of 
ccxmtmication is enforced and the other ignored or 
actually sui^ressed. 

It smst eiq^asised that the point here is not 
that oral coo^mication is is^MOSsible for cbflldren with 
in^ired hearing. Zt is that if the Objective of special 
sctiooling is thB develc^irat of oral lai^age only, then 
> there are in^rtant aspects of the special^school setting 

that are likely to csake this exercise a frustrating or 
self-defeating one for both pupils and sctK>ol authorities # 
Alternatively, if special schooling is to be preserved 
then it seems logical to argue that the legitimacy on a • 
wider scale of some form of sign language must be 
recognised. 

The issue of linguistic enviroimient is of relatively 
greater significance In the caae of residential pupils 
who spend most of thr ^ r time in the sf^ial school settinf^ 
The final section of this paper is devoted to a closer 
examination of instituticmal eKi^riences among residential 
pupils, from the pupils* point of view. 
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Bcf^dgntial schoo|iiiq the yg>ilB' view 

The effects of residential i^istitutions on indivtd- 
mlm has been q Mjor ccmcecn of researsh anong children 
"who^ are deprive of thd oommn pattern of teMser and 
school life, fknmmif as I have pointCN^ cntt already, 
relatively few atmlie» s|^»^r to te c<mcemed yith the 
residential aspects of special schools catering for ^ 
children with is^ired hearing, tm^won f&r this »ay^Jbe 
the fact that residential schooling has long been the 
accepted nons for the ndjorlty of children. 

.One recent study set oat to objtain a pupil peirspect- 
ive on key areas of experience In a special school for 
children with lai»aired ^^learing.^^ Sixty residential and 
day pupils from the post-priioary sec Aon of a. school were 
interviewed and <»ie aajor concern of the research was to 
investigate several aspects of experi^ce vthat were 
likely to infringe in a special way upon the out^f-school 
lives of boarders. These weres 

1. Houtine 

2. Block treatfi^nt 
3» Privacy 

* 4. Social' distancing. 

Zn this paper it is possible only to outline the main 
findings of this reWarch. 



With regard to routiner the residential lives of 
pupils w^re characterised by a ctMisiderablip decree of 

gln^ntation. The pupils, towever, did not always 
Consider this tc be esj^ciaily cfj^presslve. Attlt\u}e8 
depended on the nature of the activity being pursued s 
regulations were liked If they were associated with valued 
objectives. Rules governing study period^ for exaii^>le, 
were we I 1-1 iked , probably because of the association with 
passing examinations, an objective highly regarded by the 
pupils. 
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Of course « not nil routine activities tfere consid*- 
ered to be gainful* Rules governing recreation were 
disliked irhere, {terhapSf greater freed<» of choice was 
viiisired. Bigh leirals of discontent iiere expn^ssed about 
wthe regulatims ^^nrerning meals and tedtimes and the - 
consequences of being unable to coc^ly irith these were 
perceives to be significantly unpleasant. 

FLaallyr ttere was s iiiark«l neutral or nou'^comiittal 
responM several enforce activities. Pupils iSither 
did not experience instii:utional control as oi^ressive in 
tlwse areas or they .were resigned to it. neutral 
attitudes »uy have their origin in a realistic a^iuiscrnce 
to residential lifes restrioticms are ^rceived and 
eicperiencisjl but the indini^dual feels powerless to alter 
the situation and tries to make the best of it. 

Block treatjaent is a key factor of residential life\ 
and it typically involves sulM^rdination of individual 
needs to th^? exigencies of the gri^p schedule. The 
difference between the lives of day pupils and the lives 
of residential pupils was n<^here as sharply evident as 
in the individual's influence over the choice and 
preparation of food. At the family can cater fm the 

Individual i^latei in the institution the collective 
taste dominates. It is hardly &l(irpri8|ngr therefore, 
that the adaptations which residential pupils had to make 
in this regard were the source of exceptionally high 
levels of resentment* 

Concei^ning residential pupils, the 1972 report on 

the education of children with impaired Clearing emphasised 

the need **to reproduce as far as possible the conditions 

of the good ho«»".*^ Ali^st ten 3^ars later mre than 

tii^thirds of the residential pupils interviemd, reported 

being placed in doriBitory type acc^MRodation {more than 

45 

six beds to a room) . 
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• Eioek tt«atJBeiit liimlv39« stq^inrislcm to mftuiD* titat 
or^SMuiiMticm ana toprmaat of litfll^i^Mls <^8q4y v^tn 
Institutional ragulatitma. toal^toitial i^aqplla axperi^tt^M 
an iaet«ii8iye dagraa of aopervislon andt iiqiilioatlim, a 
wry cin?uwcrU>eil iSegraa of parimial.. piriwcy# Super- 
^ialcm ma a partieularly porvasiva f«atiim of the 
axperla^^ of yoimgfer iN^ila* 1^ ^aat aajority of thaaa 
piqpUa balieved it naa afainat acdi^l ragulatitma for. 
imptla to ba alone* 

isaue of su|>arviaion haa {mrtioalar eonnotatlona 
in special achools for childran vitli i^pairad lmirii^» In 
orilar to enaure that only af^ro^rad mo4mB of cmamnioation 
are uaed by pvipilm, actool autlmritiea aovetlMa «^orea 
idiat miat be regarded aa contini«Hxa aurveillancal In m»oh 
aitaationat {mpila nay have neitt^r aocial nor personal 
privacy. 

Anothei^ implication of sapervislon is the hasie split 
that follova between, tlnom idm anperviae a^ ttuiro i4io are 
expected to co^E^y. SCMcial aobility beti^ewi tte tofo 
groiipa is severely restricted. An important factor here 
is the oanner In which awial distance is prescribed and 
maintained. 

There ware considerable limitations to tto jaoras»nts 
of residential pupils within the school. Locked doors 
were a cosseon feature of thsir everyday lives. Social 
distance was maitttained the absencj of participating 
adults at m^l times. Durim; leisure periods, on the 
-other handf adults wete perceiimd to be preMnt in a 
supervisory capacityi suf^rviaora joined in genes and 
helped with homework but they also "Mtdaed for trouble"* 
Structural and adbainistrative characteriatics of the 
school, therefore, served to sustain the basic divide 
between staff and pupils. 

To sun up, then, no^ all asp(»?ts of residmtial life 
in the special school were equally disagreeable, not did 
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pi^llfi react i4«3iti€sally irt^a the Adaptations tliey mtm 
required to Aake l^te the aame. Tot mmm popkXt 
reeidentiai special acNyoiing ¥mm pericMiived to be gainf^ 
inaofar as it facilitat«^ the attaiment of deaired 
educational cybjeetiima and tlus estahliahoent of contact 
ai^ friendehlp mmxmg diildren i^ sight otherwiae feei 
geographicmiiy or ^>Gially iaolated,, l^ia la not, of 
courae, an arguimit for raaidentiaX Bchc9olii^« Bather i.t_ 
reveals hov c^H^itionSt irtiich in ordinary cirtJumatMcea 
night toe dec^aed qn*reaaive# are not in fact felt aa siM^* 
And a further point smat to^i aadei public atfareneaa of tise 
problesa and difficulties consequent upon loss of hearing 
my leave the child vith no alternative hut to seek 
cmnpanionship in thp apecial school. 

Finally, tl^ ccmditions perceived 1^ pujpils in the 
study X have been quoting, vera considerably removed froai 
the hoM-llke environaent r^eccsssanded in the report, "The 
Education of Children who are Handicapped by Xs^ired 
fearing** In almost every instance the daily out-of-^school 
lives of boardtors diverged substantially free those at day 
pupils. Thus, while chilWen have to i^just to the 
instltuti<mal features of the residmtial school envircaii*- 
sient with or witlusut disaffection, prcK^di^res character- 
ised by routine, regimntation and supervision are hardly 
adequate " • , . to prepare thi^ to develop their abilities 
to the highest possible level, to help them to live aa 
independent^ mes^rs of the ccmtmity and to offer thesi 
stinmlus and opportunity for cultural imrichment of 
their lives. 



Conclusion 

Many countries have seen a marked shift SMy from 
residential schooling. In Britain the movement towards 
mainstreaming has been most noticeable among children with 
ifflpaired hearing. In the mid-1960s residmtial schools 
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in the U*S« lost their foimer status as the major 
etiroller of atiKients to various foraa of d^y progrmMS* 
The characteristics of the resUentiaX school pofmlaticm 
have also changed. Firstly, there is now a tr«d for 
younger pupils to be onroll€»S in day progrim«es and for 
increasing numbera of day programe atudents to switch 
to reeidential schools for adolescence* proMt>ly k^auae 

of the greater resources there for vocational and acad^ic 

50 

post-prii&ary curricula. Secondly, the more severe the 
hearing ii^irs^nt the more likely is the pupil to be 
|>laced in a residential sc1k>o1.^^ More and store children 
with partially or post-lingually impaired hearing are 
bei9g accpimTdated in ordinary schools. Thii^ly, because 
of the greater survival rate of hearing Is^ired children 
at birth and during infancy, special schools will be 
concerned with larger nusibers of pupils with additional 
disabiliti^^H.^^ 

There is no doubt that in Ireland too, the patterns 
of special schooling are ctymging. The t972 report 
hAVC>^bit^sr tm' mp^tiiiioti 61[ zji^ tm^ largest residential 
schools and had grave doubts about the benefits of 
establishing schools in provincial centree,^^ Since then, 
hovi^ver, tw provincial schools Cin Cork amJ Limerick) 
have been estdbli|h0d and there is a st^ng p(>8sibility 
that others will follow. At i^st-primary level, special 
facilities for hearing isipaired pupils have heap 
lnc,giajg|ated Into the Bishopstovn Comunity ScKool in 
Cork. Zt is also likely that similar i»M}el» will be 
required in other parts of the country, 

Ideally/one w^uld argue, children with inq>aired 
hearing are best educated alongside their hearing peers. 
Nevertheless, the poor school experience of so Mny 
children with neither physical nor nental disabilities 
suggests that successful placeii^nt of children with 
impaired hearing in ordinary schools will depend upon 
careful planning and the provision of adequate resources 
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and satisfactory oupport uBxviCBUm Kttile cariticiM <^ 
thfi aMioqptlona Juid pr^ictices ot special schoollff has 
bean Ijapllclt in this pmpmrt X an npt claiming that 
rasidential special schools have no place in an ^g^rall 
sc)u>ol system. I am arguing tNat residential facilities 
must be improved and c^mmmication n^thods reassessed to 

cater for the current and future needs of pupils, 

* 
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; iM^ieh Educational Studi&B, Vot^Z^ Bp, 2,11^88. 
\ Jim C^lan 



A central ttesia in $^ paper Ib timt Bdttoolin^ aa va 

taidw it na^a a radical ra-*orimtatlc»i, ^ riuli^al re* 

atructuritt9 both In its lacganiaaticmal atxu^tuila and in 

its ttiideratanding of idiat cooatitatea aducatlcmal pro- 

graiaoaa, ^^^re ia nothljig b^t^A about the na 

currant ly p^caive school a. They, like othar aoclal instit- 

utiraa are prodtKita of ^ particular h^jptorical period and 

like other social inatituticma require significant changes 

with ohMsging circumtancea. To-Ab^ yotmg p^le live in 

a tdghly aophiaticated ^Imologlcal coltnrai they live ih 

a aociety that it becomij^Necqre qpen^^mLndad and in «hi<di 

relative value ayatc^^are hs^mix^ motB an^ai^t and 

accepted* Irish SociCty is becooLing acre denoctatic. 

ft 

To plan for the future is a difficult and audaciooa 
task. While we can see what ia hanging, cannot say 
trihere m are going or want to go» Miat we see happening 
at the nc^ront ia the aochauation Of eighteenth and n^e*^ 
teenth century* 6 notions by irttich ve have lived, worked, 
related to ogir another » believed. There ia a withdrawal 
of beliefs and practicea fron the eatabliahed order - aa ' 
ia evidenced, for exas^le, yijrecent aorveya on religioua 
beliefs and practices in otir countryi pei^le are cosang 
to insist that their new sense of is^rtance of tteir own 
experiences and of the reality of their relationahipa to 
one another* to aociety and to the earth, be reflated in 
the way aocJ^ty works « 
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tntMMing, not just a j^^ulog c^am due to an oco«iob1« 
reo^&siim. A sigi^lficml. fbotor In riftinff oM^^loyn^nt 
is the «Rier90iie0 of new technological of (mklt^tlon* 

Oror 54,000 yomg peop^ (i.e^^eidto 25 ^Mra) ue 
iUMK^ployed (January figure}. Ifliat era te offajred to tiim 
is not at aU eloar. Xt imild aMsa that iriiile ttare is a 
nmmA to stm the tide <tf imes^lfiXiMBt fay my of Mking 
preswt induatriee aore of Cicient aM^by de^loping in ^ 
yowQif poople tne kinda Of akills naa^ in dotential 
gro«^h Ijaduatrial MCtera^ In mMitiosi^ homver, aoise wura - 
r^ical alterations med to be found tdiieh in^Iy a 
aifferenf conception of 'worfc* and *imalth distrlhuticm* , 
i.e. that oconoaic probloaa will not be solved by econoaie a 
aeans alone* 

^ essential task for to^-day's s^i^ratioci is to loiA ^ 
^itlcally at mmm of the imterlyiag wlv^ and assiaapt*" 
•icms in oar society, our organisations and ourselves to 
find a new sense of dii^setion, a wm social consensus and 
a new basis for organising arfd managing our institutims. 
In aixr case this clearly ia^lies educatitmal ijistitutiona. 

In a d^oocratlc society lu^ which opan-nindcdness and 
relatiylty of values are the luaiaark, where diversity of 
sttadent interests, biu:kground8f notivatic^ are evitenti 
where opportunities for worKii^ and creating mist be 
sought out and not expected to |>e passcKS on, educational 
institutions must beci^M more open in tteir form of 
organisation and in the diversity of prograi^ies on offer* 

Accordingly I use the tera open curricula to inply a 
number of events which l believe should «mirge in our 
thinking aii^ut and inplmenting educational prograsms* 
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^> th« pla^ Z ««« the te» <»urric»l»» to 

X0tmt vote to the activity of w^^ b ^k ^c ing ratter than 
tlie c«mtent of eiqieriratoe^. This is an ijqportant 
didttlDctim and is criKrial iriton ccmBi^sriJig vhat X as 
propoain?. 

Sy *open* X iaply a Qwber of thiagsi 

1* Open^^ the amme of hroateaixig mr ugMSerataadioQ 
of knovledge ami acoordingly what we mulerstaiid by 
tha concafrt ediscaticmal prograama (as distinct 
frf» other kinds of progrwnaa) > 

^ 2* FoIlcHiring fro«i that edxicatlonaX prograaatta he 
more diverse in character, i.e. that they help 
different pi:vila dtovelop different ocai»etmcies. 
This requires that a variety of courses be designed 
to ensure that each pupil is able to develop his 
unique potential. This is tmderstandii^ of 
equality oy^ducatianal opportimity. Learning is 
individual and unless it Mats a pupil's f^ed» 
desire, curiosity or fantasy nothing is learned " 
^ effectively. Unless there is a reaching 'fron 
within', learning cannot ifSowne *siposulHaature' * 

3* That conative and affecti^ aspects of our 

personal nake^-up be given more educational worth/ 
recognition* 

4« That teaching-* learning situations be conducted in 
an 'open' dnK>cratlc environment and that teachers 
perceive their role as encoGpasing researching ^ 
skills both in relation to how they handle know- 
ledge and how they com to develop learning 
strategies 

ft 

In addressing these issues I am conscious of siurh 
ifactors as teachers' expectations, sctools* values, v 
parental expectaticms, trends in Industrial developoent 
and ideological shifts. It is not intended to pre^nt a 
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blw^lnt fox Cutturfi ^iicati<»i pxt^ttMsmB dirrlealiun 
plaimiiiv In Mtion is a mach won co^llcated task than 
fii^ly drawing up neana to a clMrly Identified end. 

are« rattm: 'dUreetionaVas to lAiere I believe, we 
oi^ht to focus our attention* 

yonarda a Proadea Oo»gept of Rtotaatiimal yroqgaieB 

h >nore open view of what r earning ia» is retired* ^ 
In our ^mation 8;*^tfi« r^son is r^^^rded ae the ability' 
of the huaan mind to graap, 8ttml{iulate and TOek out 
necessary coniHscticMis tetween lA^s^ ' Zn this emae^ reason 
is acientMio abstraction dealing with either forasl 
sys^Xa created by the mind or es^rlcaX data vis,, the 
only cognitiwely maningful atatements are one which are 
either true by definition i«e* analyMcally trt»d ^ or 
^^irically verifiiU»le* The general, tlm eniversal, the 
abstract and the p^lic facta' of tim exterior world have 
covsm to dominate educational processea in our schools. 
They have been concerned primarily with intellectxial 
operstiona the goal of which is knowledge of true propoa** 
itions or facts. Its aasumiptions 

"to be rational ims to be able to 
recc^iee truths and the ccmnection 
between them" ^ (uibert RyleJ 

aoweverf as Gilbert I^le hss shown, what constitutes 
^;itelligent practice is not i^cesaarily an intellectual 
operation. •Intelligent practice is not a step^child of 
theory** What schools Should be iwre centrally concerned 
with is tltm develoi^nt of intelligent living %^ioh may 
or may not intell^tually U*^. pjcopoaitioial thMry) 
oriented* / 

Thus, for^^^uu^le, one can help yoimg people to 
respond intelligently ami creatively to mcial issues 
which confront them. Social education can be as demanding 



in tems of r^piirlfw iiitaUlvmt resimiMS as trwUtlMal 

of traditional avdbjwts on a currlcttlmi ttay aliapiy 
represent om note of develc^ing am* a taMterataadlng ateut 
tim wrld ar^dnd tlwB« It is m»t moesaarlly tte beat 
aodei IncreaBlngly^ it la beeo&lii? an irralwaat note for 
ciarrlcalum design f bmsausa of tjtalr incHss^letaaaaa aa a 
map of hunan col tore and ttelr stc«i^ly Intollaotiwliatlc 
character* 

xW ordinary life to-ibqr, aond it mSfcld saesi noraao In 
tlie futara consiiterii^ ^ras^t trmls in our value 
systasi and praaent ei^loyiocmt {Hittemaf peqpla are nore 
cmcemed with their am cospatmcias than vlth their 
cognitive repertoires, with procedtiraa than with the 
truths they learn. These conpetancies such as the ability 
to learn on one's om, ind^;H»eU^«^y being inventive, a 
sense ot responsibility, are legitiMte and dMirable 
educational (and not only mthodological ) goals) , nhioh 
in siy view shmsld receive prisury focus in very different 
learning 'contexts than lie curr^tly prwtice. The mshool's 
role wi^ have to change » Instead of being prinsrily 
purveyors of knoirl^^re ^ey should cnmtetrate cm helping 
impils develop ccnpetencies* The eaphasis in the learning 
would be on procedures i*e. the hinds of learning situ-* 
at ions constructed, the kinds of learning experiences the 
students are exposed tb. It isaans the development, for 
exa^le, of various prwleoB identificatiOT processes, 
problem-solving proc^ssesi placing an oiq^Bis on the 
teaching of interesting puxsle forms which are useful for 
converting troubles into pi^lesis. 

What clearly lis needed is a sense of how to dmstruct 
these kinds of learning sitwtions, for exasqpla, tamjM 
convert chaotic situaticms into manageable probieatf/^ Ihe 
educsticm systms, accordingly, nrods to b^om mxh more 
open to <m-gDlng action**resesrch prograsases or innovative 
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to h«l|^ii^ taiMS^tarii <^btalA tt«limMr*uMerstM«liii9^ o ttie 
oaturo of ai^^h ,f^»qp«%emr&0« initUitiWt ralC"-r»llai^ 
imA of problcea^^plving proceea* Certain qp^^ticHus need 
to be anmmrBit ^ 

Are acadmlcally imik atwients unlikely to 
be 90od at anything or do they ponaeaa othei^ 
talents iihioh aolioolfi ^uld help then 
devel<v? 

laiat is t\m range of ^»|ietehcie6 teacher^ 
atould have ixk Alttd iihm c^maidi^riiig hov 
they can help pupils dovel3^ to their full ^ 
potential? «^ « 

What kind of learning situations need to be 
provided for developing these cCT^tencies? 

the ou^Ibulim innovatim ««ork that has been ocourr^ 
ing in the two eurrionlw omtree in Sharaien and Dublin 
in the are- of alternative leamiUdg pro«»dures ehottld be 
further «em:oura^l and davelcqped. Such prograMiee ae 
CoBounit/ Baa^ LeamJUngt Miniati*e 8ti»Smt Cm^aniea and 
youth Bnterprlses Shanncm provide atudente with oj^rtun- 
ities for developing a vide range of coapeteneiea and 
outside school etxperiencea. Xn the context of national 
industrial development, for idiich educational eat^lish- 
Slants have sosde responsibility, such prograiBftes are very 
desirable. The igpcent Teleai/Bi Iteport (cqsnisaicaied by 
the l^ticmal ScMsial and^ Bccmosiic O^n^il) , the reports 
froa the K.B.S^T. echiEM of linking wiversitiea ¥ith 
developing industries^ Eeseand) frm the Xrii^ li«uiagflmnt 
Institute « all identify the need for the developiaent of 
indigenous Irish owned industries i«hich require not only 
rem^rch and developsieit skills but also^skills in 
marketing, selling, etc.* In evaluation-research TOrk in 
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%ilio Imi^ ustt^Uy fl^loyvd Y^^rag «t 15 yMibi* 

.4iMy indicate tJutfc ^toi towMstf t#ifflHfifrlog ti mI iHmis 
i>f produ^eiM aM tfadf rl6is« «^a«t |^ of >rD(fttiotim« 
tte <^^H»rtimitio8 for fomnf {i^lo have bmam fli»Br« 
Mto is ro90Micm« onplajpera tmd to ^c^or cAdto i^pplio^ 
9mtm* Wm% is otia^isfftf tllm« io^tte cws wropt of vocat*- 
l<mai i^iKsatioo aa4 ooadnic n^oeatlon or ^oMral, 
oduMtioii. m mill to pnfom lodlviUtaftlft not fodr 
tho fttrfozoamo of xout^» wtivitios that craa be tent 
with great skill and iwecisioa by devicea. Hanual akllla 
rmjuixmenta are replacM by rea&arohisig/develc^iii? akiiXa« 
Tba akills of reeaurcefulneas^ creatimmaa, fielf*-reliaiic« 
are at lA^presaium tor liviitf a^ votkiMgf today, glioma f 
issues, topics , trtiatlmr <m aooial^ a«KHKmiOt politioal, 
rellgioua Institutlcms, «0 be aiMressed within a critical 
pen^MK;:tivB* Teachers in ^Ufliools abi^d leave the r^ltt 
of neutrality and db^eetivityi in a sitwtiflo idiere old 
habits are dying, cannot afford ttm Inxtixy of passive , 
uneoamitted and increasingly irrelevantr ijuitittttiORS in 
which young pac^le are not being challenged to develop 
their potmtial on social « econosaic or isoral issues which 
affect then. Schools have a social role to play, i^ich 
to-day means I re-structuring, re-creating a culture. 

Mork^'sitiiations and Rodes of acommic operations 
could ;he examlni^ as could tih^e val««. system ai^ norms 
of conduct^ i.e, patterns of social meaning ought to he 
critically and creatively explored* Social and political 
institutions, social and political policy, likewise. The 
M^hasis should he cm processes of ^tiguiry, analysis, 
pupil participation in practical /creative activities in a 
spirit of reflective aclio^. Let pupils develop ctHspeten*- 
cies In tasks which they perceive to be significant. 
Projects in conservation, urban ransM^, conssunity radio, 
local newsletters, commit y theatres, these present (qppor-* 
tmities for young people to develop a ntaeaber of co^;»etencie6 
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Mis Is not an mmrclmi in stibveraivv activity aia^ at 
anilangeriiig tto mourity of tim State Imt rathe« in 
iBobilislfiB pmxBmml alcilia a»d kiiawl«^«t in tha interaat 
of oonviction that chi^ia ia iB^iratiim. Xt is to 
beiiava, mmea^r, tbat tl^ e#acaticm%l taaka wbicA 
schooXa taka ral^lQllaibliity for in oiu: cmnamitiea, 
pnoBDte value^'ii^iU.ry rathair t^ai iapriotiog Yaluea. In 
this BtuAanta csan axparimOT a somo of f raedoai idiic^ ia 
tfe» only Umix^B authentic citiaanabipy verbal moral- 
iaing ii^ilos<^iain9 4oaa not hava tha araa edi«;»ticmal 
effactp 

What I am saying involves a vaist cban^ in onr 
thiiyciog about the role of tbe aotool in aociaty* our 
undaratanding of knowladga and ^tevalopsimt of intall** 
iqmmBp At tba »onant, our a^tKX^la ara not only intall* 
actually oriented, but their raprasantatiM of aubject 
knowledge ia dubious and even invalid* As Bernstein has 
noted: 

*For the isany socialisaticm into 
knowledge is socialisation into 
order# tbe luULstii^ order, into 
the experience that the world's 
educational knowl«»lge is 
\ i ja p ar steable*^ 2 

But if In teaching scimice or hlatf«ry or any subject, the 
es^shasis was on developing sttulmts qapacities to find 
out truths for .ttenselves and their ability to organise 
and explore them i^en discover^,r such procedures coul^ 
afford opportunities to students of ''learning ways of 
dealing with givenSf connecting things, processii^ 
mrelated things. . " (Bi^uner) . ^ 



Prc^Active/Creative Living 

With the develops^nt ^f studei^t ^^r^tencies op 
tasks which have a siH;ial significance, or even in a »ora 
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will have a son creative ai^iroacti to iivin9 rasq^cmd'^ 
in^ to ttoir (Bmrimmfieiit. ^ Tfae young p0^<^ m>t be 
in ams of or fael ai^imaxged in the proaanc^ o< m»ycio«- 
paedlc knowledga,^ Kmn^leA^e i« aoimthing tlyit oiie d«m 
floi^thin? with - to (m«»If, to othara, to iK>ci0ty« More- 
over it aCforda tlHi atudmta an oi^ortunity to ai^reciate 
that toovled^e is a huaaun aehiovanant deir«loped by pi^ie 
i«ho vera groun^d in eaperionce as tho at^utent ia« ' 
BdiKsational pr<^aae« have an qf^ortiqiity to »dKNj^ a 
powerful and coharent vision. of man and students aa 
meaning nakera (by baing inventive, axpreaaive« pr^aiatant) • 



Bducatlon and Peraonal Identity 

A challenge to eduoatioiml policy-mhara and admin*- 
istratora and othera la to ensure that aa aooiety becoaea 
more geared to tachtu>logical r^uiretoentfif it ia eaaential 
that it 11, e. society) does not beccaie alienated intern** 
ally or emotionally flat. Seconing tectmically efficient 
does not neceaaarily iatply that we becose dead personally ^ 

There ia cause for aoa» concemr hmmver, that this 
aay be happening. For exawple it ia evident that 
ct^puter analogies are invading psychology and philosophy 2 
the himan mind is *data proceaMng*, knowledge and 
emotions are 'programed*, itore diaturbing, homver, are 
the ill-effecte which uneaiployment has on those who have 
been cast into thi- category. Their sense of huiaan 
dignity suffera when they have bee^i plac^ outaide the 
realm in which values and »»minga are assignadi they 
are exiled ftoj» full -humanity. The forthcoming European 
Values Study Report showc;, for exai^ler that the 
un^Bployed group in Ireland *will increasingly develop a 
strong collective cc»)sciousnes8 generally hostile to the 
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more wttl^ elemntA in sc^iety**i {Other r^iorta show 
the lll-eCf»?ts of unc^loys^ntt szcknesst stticiites.*). 

Other exaiBpIes of nan's inhumanity t6 ftan can he 
seen in the escalating spirt&i of *vea|k>n6 technology' 
where man's 'tm:hnical raason' works amy at creating 
nuclear SK>nsters which threaten all lifei he alM works 
away at creating pills for the prevention of anxiety and 
for the replacement of what an earlier age called hope. 

Bearing these things in mind, X a«i reaxinded of lihat 

Gerald Vann« O.P« wr^te ahout the challenge to educations 

i 

''•^^in these days ms imve to struggle 
consciously to leamli^t ottor ages 
leamt unconsciously! the deep lessons 
of nature* that the first thing is 
to receive ainl accept, to lay open the 
mind and heart to reality and let it 
I flood in and taki| possession. 

Hhat 1 interpret this to i^ly is that educational 
(learning) experiences be also cmicemed with the 
particular, the concrete, the idiosyncrstic , the exper** 
ientialf the personal. In the absence of suc^h personal 
and experiential learning process students i#hile perhaps 
having knowledge have no wisdt»»r ideas but no feelings, 
techniques but poor in convictions. The educational world 
in its scramble for the examination narks, the degrees, 
diplc^s, has i^ant that the evaluative system has placed 
an enphasis on attaining states of^ knowledge rathar than 
ways of knowing or experiencing. This is not the road * 
to a deep and vivid culture. Accordingly, the arts in 
whatever fom - literary, visual, the am of cooking, 
the art of love {eros, philia, agape) the art of s^ementi 
dance, drama, fflise, «^ must be taken out of the context of - 
an intellectual pursuit and be pursued im>re in a context 
whfSrh is personally, and spiritually relevant to our 
young people. Such developsMints w^ll necessitate the 
development of a sense of stanctards , i.e. the devi^o$«Bent 
of different umans/modes of assessing students' growth 
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Achlcrvvsimt* The mmt^encB and develi^mnt of these 
etandards can take place in the cmtext of teachar 
davalotasent acticm'* research prograimes. 

C^aerveta to claaarooiM - reaearc^ers and gueata 
have identified, for exas^Xe, a certain hostility on the 
part of Btvidenta tcynarda poetry. This is eaplained. in 
part, by the fact that poetry i is being forced cm the» aa 
msething that it isolated from tteir own lives « their 
own eaperiences. Stiatonta are not encouraged to use these 
ele»ent8 in their om appreciation of poetry. Ccmsequentlyt 
poetry is treated as scsRething alien« If pop->songs «-"th& 
folk memories in the naking ^ ivere harnessed s the eatotions^ 
feelings, etc. , which they express ^ they could provide a 
strong educational force in the claasrOM, Modes of 
individual expression and creativity can be greatly 
released In a context %^ich students can relate to and 



are wotivated to responid to. Teachers will have to accept 
the personal, idiosyncratic character of artistic; 
expressions they provide a useful framemrk for the 
education of einotlons, feelings and also for stimulating 
wonder, mystery and developing a sense of the intrinsic 
significance of being. H^rds in |K>etry invite us, not 
to t^hink about* and Judge but to ^feel into* or •beconw* 
- to realise a complex experience in words* Coupled with 
a more personal and experiential focus in the arts X 
would like to see other alternative educational prografrases 
being explored to facilitate the conative and affective 
dirr^nsion in our personal devclo(^nt« Possible features 

of such an educational prDgraame are focused on by B&m 

5 

Keen and some of them are referred to below: 

1, should not our edvHrat ion^sl establiFhi^nts 
provide students with tiise to develop inner 
silence, to cultivate the ability to let 
things happen* Meditation exercises, whether 
of Eastern oi Western tradition could provide 
fjoitii? idi^as on techniques and content. 
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2« our clAfiftxMn focus on teaching miiuto mnd 
not bodiM^ I bolieira that «Mq;iertoiicea 
and unterstandlims deaigmd to ^nerato * 
imdaratmidlnfs o£ the intftgratioii batwaen 
body. Bind and the world should be anoouragad. 
wa naad to aanaitiaa ouraal^a to our bodily 
exiatmca m^rciaaa auch aa marmaaa 
through movmmntf i«a» {layehoidiyaiisal 
exeroiaea irtiioh C4in fwllitata tha body/mind 
ralatiimifi^p* Raapact for bodily aiciataaca 
man ia a ba lag- in-tha^-wor Id , not an idea or 
noticmai aaistence ia an important oduoational 
pcrspactive* It say nail be, for aaas^le« 
that a dewcratic society can only aurvive. in 
a aanaitiva miliaa <tt^ body politic t paraonal 
and imblic) • 

*"She now AManda are not for aaa bat love, 
not for neir tyranta bat for participatory 
dmBocracy# not for a grater afwre of tha 
wealth but for a »ore caring aoci«tty." 6 

Ens VI ring that the unm^loyed, for axanple, are 
not condeioned to an lai^overifihed environsant will 
require a mora caxing and aenaitive society • 
Econmic policies alone cannot ensure this. 

3» respect and care for the earths laan'a natural 

habitat is the focus of cmcern for aany Bo-"Called 
dissident groups arouiul the glote to-day* tow 
we are polluting our natural reiM^urces reflects a 
I^iXosophy of eaistence in which we haw beccm 
technological adverturars con<|uering a hostile 
environsant. There is a*need to cultivate 
attitudes such as rnnderingt c<mt<^lating towards 
isodast ob;)0ct6 natural or fabrii^t&ed. Plato# 
for example, insisted that love had a ladder of 
ascent ii^oae l<^est rung was a single object. 
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4. Rofifiect for fiUyla objects can facilitate 
ress>ect for otlMar perstma^ Mhile no techniqw 
CM proflu€»^ friwidahi^ certain therapeutic 
techniques can r^Knre t>arrier« wl^icb prevent 
intimcy* IU9ie*-playin9 anil payclK^raB^ii can 
encourage empathy and c^ja^ssion. 

5. The Bvanagc^nt an4 remXuticm of inflict, i.e. 
developing alternative vays of ctoaling with 
anger, conflict and competition *- the ability 
to enter into "loving dxabat" (Jaaper) ^»Be 
new techniques are being de>^lop^ that allov 
students to participate as di»:ision^nakers in 
simulated int'ernaticmal and national crises. 

f These' can assist in students af^reciating 

different perspectives* 

Treating of these const ive/affective diMnsions 
is qiving recognition that it is persons who 
are educated for maximus vividness of life. 
Each person must find in ^he educational process 
Bomethlng beyond the penmanship and graasBer of 
his culture that gives him a name, a place, a 
cosianitment » 



Teache?r Pupil Belationships; In an 'Open* ^vironi^nt 

Power Is a problem for all of us* We live in a 
aOw'lety which is very conscious of a hierarchic order 
whether in political life or in the life of the Church. 
The development of an open democratic style of relation- 
ships presents us with the problem of abandoning the 
authoritarian use of poitrer and of providing %for3cable 
alternatives* 

Schools, no less than other social and polit^tcal and 
administrative institutions, need to explore the provisions 



of alt^unuitiva atyl^a of ral«tioa<ahii« betiMmro teacli«rs 
anf* p^l6« lA hem suy owr Ktools can att{»S«iits 
qtiMUmnbcN^I^ AMlsioos? Z6 not a cmitral fuaotloti 
of teacMng la achools ecmtrolllng the pitpllfi or keeping 
then ia txmtroi? im thla the beat preparaticti for 
deaocratio <^iBloa^maki»g? 

Aa opea eavlrcmient, as articalated and practiaed 
by Kohl ftnw t^pes^ Claaajrom)^ la me in «diioh tlie teadwr 
gives up his/her pomr, learns to listen to pupils, to be 
led by their interests and needs, and Ittams from the 
experience of pupils. 

It is difficult for such a pedadogy to be practised 
in s society in ^ich hierarchical structures dominate. . 
But as I tiMetntioned at the outset pf this paper, increas- 
ingly there is a nove anmg people to gi^stion existing 
hierarchic Institutions and to demand a sore participative 
style of leadership (results fr«o religious survey support 
this observaticm) • As Bruner tmm pointed outi 

the edm:ator who forsmlates 
pedagogical theory without regard to 
the political, eixmoaic and social 
setting of an educational process 
courts triviality and serits being 
ignored in the comninity and in the 
classroom** 7 

tlhile Bruner ms speaking in the contest of new innovat- 
ions, X use his quotaticm to suggest that the danger he 
refers to applies equally to outdat^ petegogical 
practice. Relatimships between teachers and pupils imist 
move with the spirit of emerging denooratic aspirations* 
Schools should assist this process by way of negotiating 
with students on irtiat to learn and bow to learn. 
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Dr. Mar^^TBt €»m wrotes 

thon Bt^siAmtu hava devoted 
thewelves to oti^^lM cmlttiree as 
«^les <3n Bake the folloifiiig 
c^ntribtttiori l^laaent plana for 
4M>teriiif our present cmitiure by 
recognising tM lap(Mrt«K9e of includ*- 
ing tbe toeUX Bcimtiat within bis 
eiqperiMntal Ottterial aid by reimgnis** 
ii^ that working toward 4Sefimdi ends 
we (c»»nBit ourselves to the Mni|wlatioo 
of parsons and therefore to the negation 
of dwrnpcxKYm Guly Iqf la^rfcing in teras 
of values lAicb are limited to defining 
a direction is it possible for us to use 
scientific aetlmls in the asntrol of the 
process without the negaCAon of the . 
moral autonosiy of the huiftan spirit** 8 

To those in political life and social scientists these 
recc^mnd^itions will be strain slmre diey teiuS to see 
homan affairs patterned upon purpose, means and mds« 
What she suggests is that we look for the direction, 
and 'values' laplicit in the a^eanat rather than looking 
ahead to a blueprinted goal, i.e. to find the value of 
a planned act illicit in and simultaneous with the act 
itself, not separate fnsa it in the sense that the act 
would derive its value from reference to a future goal. 

What I have outlined here are directi<»is ^ the 
ccMBplexity really arises at atte3q[>ts to develop educat- 
ional processes within the ideological frane Implicit 
in what I have suggested. Attests to realise these 
aspirations requires not an intellectual acknowledgeront 
of the rightness or otherwise of thea but a public 
{political) comitjsent to action. It has not bem thm 
purpose of this paper to eKaJsine or analyse strategiea 
for innovations. 1 believe this issue deserves sme 
public discusBion. Ab is Implied in Dr. Mad*s stat^aen^ 
change in social life is dependent on people's valuesy 
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the mans used to bring change about requires tho 
limovator to reaptfct and to work vlth those valuaa* In 
that aenao planning carricultm change is a natter of 
planning with teachors, p^twitM, m|>ioyars mra than 
for tham* It is ik>t a blueprint axaxtiisa* 



uliSB innovation which I ragard as anst Maningful ia cms 
in which it places the teacher in the situaticm of 
systemtically analysing events in class i engages in nore 
hypothasis-Aaking and prediction, in order to generate 
rare understanding about particular teaching situations* 
Innovative Itesearch of this Hind is premised on the belief 
that teachers can do good research if they have the support 
of people with tiTO to give and expertise to share* 
IDniverei'l^y I^partronts of Education have a crucial role 
to play in this regard both in terms of teacher dewlop*- 
nent and teacher education for students-teachers . ) This ia 
a developmental style of innovaticm premised on the belief 
that we cannot 'produce* solutions or blueprints to 
cm^lex educational prc^lass. We can only aitf to ^iterk^ 
on a line of policy developi^int which will give proaise 
of systeaatlc and thoUghtful ifi^rove»mit« 

Educational policy-oakersr educationalists* teachers 
and parents will i^ed to appreciate the fact that the 
criteria of curricultna develo{mrs is not in pursuing a 
'right* or 'good' curriculun* But, rather it is engaging 
in a ISeries of activities on curriculum as policy, idiich 
activities are attesting to give intelligent and p^ne*^ 



tratin9 Insights into its adequacy as Questional! policrf 
in practice • 



* specifically, this will east ttw teacher in the 

role oSKn innovative researcher. The model for ciurric- 
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The chall^n^e iu eieor - ijfmyntlw research ne«d« 
to beo^ im>ro of a rsality iii oar Byvtaai it vill keojp 
the Bind of the teac4ior op0»i it will facilitate amre 
opemieee between) ideas vithin and outside the school. 
Kiucation for the future is still in the t^BBb* lt*s up to 
all of us to ensure it is not *still-tem'. That wuld 
be the death of us. 
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IrtBh Educational Studi^m, Vpl.S^ Ha.M^ 290$. 

A PRXWriPAL'S PERSptcTXVE OH ^ POST-PRIIIWnf C01JllCin.lW 

John Harris 



First, oay 1 My that it is a g^t pleaaure for ne 
to talk tb this delightfully alliteratiYe and ploaive 
title. Ny pleasure dsrives, not just from tJie alliter**- 
ation but because the thems of this conference reflects 
tduit mist be one of tt^ great ^ucatimml concerns of the 
moment - reform of the post'-^priaiary curriculun. There 
will be tl^se i#ho say that this is tK>t the tisie to telle 
6i curricultm developa»nt i^n mnmy is scarce and the 
financial hatches are being battened down. I say that it 
' is because of this situation that change is need^NS now 
sio.re than ever before. 

There can be no doubt that attention will focus 
closely on where every penny is spent on education. 
Questions will be asked about return for ooney invested. 
He cannot afford to squander noney on providing edi»:ation 
which is not relevant » which wastes talent, and i^ich 
props up a system which thrives mi failure for tTO many 
of those who experience it. These are the issues idilch 
curriculum developront is coitcerned about. 

I am asked to give a principal '^s perspective on the 
post-primary curriculum. lEteason and ^ogic suggest that 
such a persi^ctive should haw a firm theoretical base 
and that it must derive from a clear understandii^ of 
curriculum principles. The reality is that the perspect- 
ive of most principals is a pragmatic one. The practical 
possibilities of what Hill work in a school situation 
necessarily predominate. 
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th« principal *s reqpcunalbllitiM tmrnrdm tim 
cwrlculuA of hi0/hor iicbaoX are ot crmriaX aignlCloanc^. 
St must be ateitted, Isomvert tht moat princli^ls ara 
fundamtaily ill«eqtiii^d to ^rclM their roXe aa 
curriculuB aaniftger. tliey are o^teA ill-iiiqulpp^ by 
training 9 or q[txaXifi<»Btion, or, by evperiatHse* LocA at 
the basia m «^ich principaXa are recruited«i »m high 
does knowledge of curricolim feature mong tfewei criteria 
need to select those chosen for the office of principal? 
This fact is highly relevant to ooneideriag the state of 
curriculim develojsoent in Ireland today . 

It may be that sofi» have ^grratneae thrust upcm 
then* but, without doubt, loodern day school principals 
are increasingly haying curi^culwi change thrust upon 
them - Boeetittes by m^sbers of their staff, often by the 
dissatisfactions and discontents of their pupils, and 
their^ parentsi alas, iK>t often eiK>i^h toy the !:^part»ent 
of ^Education. 

m his study of the relatior.rhip between curricular 
innovation and organisation structure in post-primary 
schiK>ls John MacHahc^ comlvdedt 

The iisportant factors for the occurrence 

of innovations in schools are not 
related to teachers^ characteristics or 

to teachers* attitudes. They seem to be 

related to characteristics of the principal 

and the way in «diich the work of the school 
is orgMised. 1 

Thus the principal's role in curriculvmi develcpMOt 
is of particular i«^rtance» 

Thus the principal aust have a special conjiem for 
curriculum, 'whereas individual teachers will tend to be 
jm^re concerned about* their i^rtlcular subjects^. The 
school tillable is an administrative statc«i«nt of * the 
curriculimi it is also an expression of one's educational 
philosophy and priorities. It imist rSD^asbered, hwever 
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that, in drawing up a tijs^tabie, one ia atddject tp a range 
ot o^straintar e,gi. the I^partsH^t rales, availability 
of pereom^l and of facilities, ^ 

Hhat are the crc^ial issues idiich a principal snist 
face in drawing up a curriculum? T)m overall •probleai is 
how to achieve a balanced currlcultm for all pupils. fn>ia 
must be determine by reference to som kind of conceptual 
model by which *»hi^ss^ntial elei^ts of a balanced 
curriculum can i^ntified - or perhaps mie should look 
out for those elements without which a curriculiua will be 
seriously unbalanced. It is possible to apfsrrach such 
questions in a purely philoso^ical way - in tersA of 
theories of knowledge, for instam;e yet this wmald be 
to do less than justice to the needs of the pupils for 
whom that curriculum is itesign^. It could certainly fail 
to take account of the diversity of pupils - thnir range 
of capacities and interests ^ the relevance, in their tenssi 
of what is taught. 

Thus the question ^out core curriculum is cpu:;ial« 
How wide a core? How much choice? What options? These 
are crunch curriculum questions which the principNSil must 
face. 

he have built too much of our education around 
failure. For the examination system to work, a certain 
percentage must fail* We choose to reward some kinds of 
achievement onl^and to leave others largely unreci^ised. 
Vet pupils achieve success at different le^ls 4nd at 
different things and in different ways. Everyone has 
streng^s and weaknesses. Are these ^acts adequately 
recognised in our systems of national assesssi^nt? 

We talk of *equajrl!ty of opportunity* in education or 
"equality of access* to education yet both of these 
concepts are deficient to a degree. Z have always heen 
more attracted to %^at Daunt called rhe 'equal value 
principle* - '•that the education of all children is held 
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to be intrlnftically of e^al value". If we were to 
take seriously this basically sii^le primiplef we wcmid 
iMi forced to bring aj^t a revolution of awjor proport- 
icms in cmr ^^cation syst^. 

ftiere has bew saieh eriticim of the lack of aim in 
, our eSj^atlc^l systw, particularly ao in relation to 
the curriculum* It has bran Uie practi^ in the past to 
take aim ai^ ob;)ectiveje for grant^S. It waan^t the 
teachers* job to worry about aim4 . Everyone knew what 
they were supposed to be about. 

In this cosipany, X will not need to enter the fray 
and discuss the iaaportanoe of aimfl, or to labour the 
pointy «dx>ut *prc»3hiot and process*. I %^ld \m i^arting 
to l^ad too widely off target as regards isy brief. 
Sufi ice to say that it is i&|N3rtant that a principal 
sh6uld set up, on a regular basis within his school, an ^ 
ei^rcise which will seek to dballenge the assua^tions ^ 
^hich teac^rs nay make about the raticmale of their 
/teaching p^jgrairoa* If, for instance, the staff of a 
/ school arc encouraged to si«9nd,ti»e in dieting and 
/, analysing what they cvn agree to be the purine which 
their school is trying to serve and how the school 
curriculum should be trying to TOet the specific needs 
of the pupils, it will not be long before the curriculue 
process begins to be set ir action. If such a debate is 
taken seriously, it imist necessarily throw up questions 
about irtiat a sch<K>l is doing and force the exploration of 
alternatives. 

It will be part of the principal's responsibility, 
although he will find it at tiMS a difficult task, to, 
ensure that the necessary rigour is observed in thr 
course of this task. There have been unhappy instances 
recorded of half-baked and ill-conceived curriculum 
projects floundering through inadequate thought being 
given at the alms and c^jeotives stage. 
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%h^% this effectively mesasiB t« that corriculua 
develoi»!»nt nmst grov tt<m within the teaching bcMly* *She 
teacher is the primary agent in curriculum) de^ioj^nt. 
tUe tt «nd has recently been away from the lar^s scale 
project more towards school-based initiatives. As Bolt 
said I 

A school is likely to innovate or t^ama 
creative or show organisational health 
if it sees a change process as a norsi-* 
ative imperative. C^ce thez^ is a 
general consciousness that the status 
quo should first questioned and 
naybe replaced by Rore coherent proposals 
then the wheels turn, cc^ittees »eet, 
teachers talk and ideas flow • « ^ schools 
have so much to learn from themselves. 3 

/" 

This is the kind of situation which has to be nanaged by 
the school principal* 

I have been long attracted to many of the ideas 
which emanated froiP Ooldanith's College Curriculum 
X*aboratory in London. Ihe ideas which caise frosi the 
groups of teachers which met there during the 1960s and 
which formulated proposals for Inter-diseiplinary 
Enquiry and a four-fold curriculum* have, X believe ^ been 
greatly undervalued. They talked much of collaboration 
amonq teachers^ of 'collaborative learning', of a focus 
^roup of teachers who would ir«eet to focus their attention 
and to pool their specialist interests and expertise in 
order to design integrated courses flexible enough to 
allow pupilo of all ability levels to engage in n^aning- 
ful and satisfying work. Perhaps the tin^ was not right 
for those ideas when they were first enunciatedp 

In their report of the first pilot course for 
experienced tt?achers at Goldsmith's College'^ the follow- 
ing words ap|H*«red* 

Thi* school is seen by society as a place 
where children are selected and prepared 
for the labour n^rket. They are shaped 
in their formative years^ not according 
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to their ddvialopMfit neede, but so that ^ 
tHey cmn fit into preordained nidittSt 
a ayatm in any caae, itocaiied to failure 
aii^ tte ahape «id ni^^r o£ niches are 
cimatantiy dumging* are class- 

if iei^ and labelled ac<»»rdiii9 to their 
anticipated earket iralue and tbia essay 
in astrological prediction continues^ 
despite our Imoeledge that it atteaqpts ^ 
the JApossible* The pressure ot parents ^ 
««^loyers and universities constricts 
the ecH^ool mkth^ a etreitjwket of 
exa»inati<His. Yet ira have evideiuse trtm 
these saiae af^cies tJiat the pro&acts of 
the schools disappoint. Smll vcmder 
when the system has extruded thra vho, 
by ssK or class, prefer to opt out of 
this obstacle race and when the 
criteria for selection give credit to 
convergent thinking and the willingness 
to confons to conventional patterns of 
attainiwnt. 4 

Do those wdrds not cry out for a response in terms 
of developing the currlculusi? 

The process can begin, then, when &achers start 
to nieet and discuss what their %^rk should be about. 
The principal's task is to set that process in mition 
and to structure it, to organise it, to guide it and# 
where need be, c^itrol it. 

Having done this, however, they must face the 
constraints within which they must necessarily work* 
The principal constraint will be, of course^ the exam- 
ination system. There have b^n reports issued, studies 
made, of different modes of examine time* Vet, despite 
some changes in recent years # we have failed to face up 
to the fundas^ntal restructii^ of the system which 
education requires. It should not be iis^asible to 

elve and devise an examination system which would be 
rtive of local initiative and which will recognise 
and reward a range of talents and skills. 

Curriculum writers have correctly pointed out that 
logic demands that one should first devise the currlcultua 
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then d«tormine how to absciss pupil perforsMince In 
thst curricuiiim. Thiu la not, hoi^ever, what actuslly 
happens. I^splte the lo9ic one must say that practical^ 
ity de^nds that if wb are to be ahlB to change the 
curriculu»i in any TCaningCuX way^ it Is necessary first 
to liberate the cxasninaticm system. I beXieve, thei:efore, 
that it is necessary at a national level to create a 
sufficiently flexible structure so that schools will be 
free to breathe freeh air and to introduce mi^i^nt into 
the area of assesssient reform* 

Not all teachers would be ready to nmve at the saM 
tiiftc! or m the same way. ScKm will be better equipped 4 
both in terms of attitude and expertise to break new 
ground in tenos of the curriculuia* The structures should 
be fr^e enough to allow this. Those that do engage in 
curriculum reform mwt feel assured that their pupils 
will haw equal opportunity for national certification at 
the end of the course.. The leadership for this kind of 
change mu&t cc«ie centrally. But the main function of 
that leadership isuBt be to clear the ground so that 
professional activity can function at the level of the 
individual school* 

Let UB now turn to some areas in which I personally 
would hope to see curriculum developswnt ^Ke place* 

We have already seen many instances in this country 
of attempts to establish integrated programmes, often in 
the areas of humanities or Bcience# occasionally across 
theftie ut wthti buundariett. There is scope fo* mure work 
bi this kind» One of the great advantages of integrated 
programmes is that they allow for opportunities for 
teachers to come tc^ether and to pool their collective 
talents in collaborative ventures* 

The second area is that of technological studies 
ThfMe has been, I believe, must vague talk about this. 
There is indeed a need for increased awareness of and 
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knowlrdqt? about technological advances . These develop- 
ments must be raflected in the curriculuis* There iu, ^ 
however# »cm& ctmfuaion about how thesa can 1^ k^at 
approached. It la partly a matter of ayllabua refora 
within existing diaciplinea, Thera may also be a need 
for new disciplinea* It ia not juat a caad for more 
teaching of suojects such aa woc^dworK and iwetaXwrk aa 
we know th^. ¥e have been alow in this country to look 
for the potential for development in the area of the 
ao-calldd "practical aubjecta'. There are possibilities 
here for integratim i^ich have not been tapped. There 
should be more courses e^hasising a range of craft 
skills y deaign^based courses^ courses which look at 
techno loc" per se» ^ 

Another area greatly in need of reforiR is the %rhole 
area of Mathematics teaching. There are widespread cries 
of dissatisfaction about e^cisting oathematics corses, 
that they are too abstract and academic, much to irrelev- 
ant to the needs of many young people, yet there is a 
great reluctance to tackle this problem. Mathesatlcs is 
surrounded by sooe kind of aura which seems to render it 
untouchable, / 



What about the experience gained to date! by those 
who have engaged in courses in Health Education, in 
Consuim»r Education, of Media F'icatlnn? Many of these 
have crept in through the back doorraa it were* They 
have featured as part of experimental educational proq- 
raimomea* Yet they have smch to offer as part^of a core 
curriculum in the post-'pcimary school. They are all of 
enormous importance in terft^ cf influences on young 
people's lives and cannot be Ignored by education. 
Courses In such areas must be recognised too in national 
systems of certification. Perhaps this is a case where 
systems of profiling of pupil's performance should 
supplement traditional modes of examinations. 





Hoi^ Economics Iv a subject mach in tiei»l of change 
and refon. Th%j eyllabuaes, as presently laid dowi, are 
restrictive. The sewing syllabas, for Instance, la 
such as to v^aatly discourage boys tram taking the 
subject. Yet there Is no reaaite whatever i*y boys should 
not take It both in the junior and senior cycles. 

X am imrtlcnil^rly concerned that saach of the excell- 
ent course material which is Included in the Scientific 
and Social Home £con<»Bilcs syllabua for Leaving Certificate 
should or»ly be available for those ^ho chooM this 
subject as an option at this level. It sei^s to ss that 
there is a very strong case for including mxch syllabus 
material for aXl« 

To bring these changes about muld mean a whole new 
range of approaches to the (tesign of curricula and of 
dfifie»e^nt procedures » Is this beyond us? 

I refer lastly to th^ issportance of evaluation as 
an essential and integral part of the curriculum process. 
This Association, whose ise^ero en' age in educationa^^ 
research, have here an area fallow for activity. As 
curriculum development has beccm s©re school-based^ the 
aspect of evaluation of curricnilum change tends to 
feature less and less prominently. This is for the simple 
reason that the p^^ople involved simply don*t know how to 
dc the job. As Holt has pointed out: 



The growth of interest in school -based 
development gives these questions 
Icurriculum evaluation) a new importance 
and we can readily see that preordinate 
styles of evaluation will itot, in their 
classically pure form^ be af^ropriate 
for adjudicating a process which allows 
its it^ans to influence its ends. A 
number of illuminative models have, 
therefore, been devised which # on the 
face of it are much better suited to 
school-based applications. 5 
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Bat N»f mny teachers komt about muth things? and 
to i^t Mtent has reMarch helped to identify akiXla 
and techniquea iihich c^n be ueed in the ectooi^bae^ 
aituaticm to evalimte curricuiw pr^ramea? 

Heywoi^ haa said that 



prim:ipal in the iriiole area of ourricolun developsieat, 
ladaed for the i^ole area of his job as actool manager, 
to, establish processes and prc^iduras for what Shiinan 
called ""In School Evaluation'', Tbi» is a difficult area 
and for that reason nomy teachers fight shy of it, Vett 
if curriculun develojpeient is to function in a vay irhioh 
Is not h&i^zard or which is not to experiSMmt glibly 
with children* s lives in a way trttich may be detrinental to 
thee, this problem RUSt be tackled as a natter of urgency. 

This, therefore^ represents s<a» aspects of this * 
principal's perspective on the post-primary curriculuBi, 
together with soaie ^lisipses of his hot^s and dreasis for 
the future^ X have held nrf position in Newpark for ten 
years now and, in that tine, have seen quite a nuaber of 
changes occur in education. Not least azsong these has 
been an awareness of new attitudes, aspirations and 
expecrtations and also new probl^^s and pressures on the 
part of students. I believe the curriculua roust change 
constantly to swet the changing needs of students and, 
if principals are not in tune with these changes, and if 
they do not listen to the voice of the young, what hope 
can we have for the future of Irish £ducation7 A mighty 
responsibility rests on the principal's shoulders. 



teachers atust all have the illttSOjaative 
9ttiti3^e TO that aasesiErasiit ai^ eval*^ 
uaticm say be m integrating promes 
the process of education, i 



It is, therefore, <we of tl^ major concerns of the 
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mri»WQTl<^B m l{£LATXC»9 BETmm THEORY AND PWiCttCB 



The pusrpose of this paper is to give a brief and 
rov^h account of theory of thinking, and than to 
consider thrae areas of application* Z hops that vhat 
X mrite will elicit questions and critical coamnts* 
Those of you vho are interested in a fuller account of 
this theory will find one in GABh (1983) « The three 
areas of application are as follows t an assessnsnt o£ 
the status of action in learning i student'^tcrachers 
'"readiness* for philosophy, psychology, and sociology; 
and posing problems to young children in the easiest 
possible ways. 

THE TJJEORY 

A6 soon as one sees directed purposeful action one 
can infer mind. He can gain insight into much of 
children's learning and behavior by considering it as 
expc!rlmental activity* Experiments are guided by 
inforined guesses, they proceed by means of carefully 
planned actions, and they produce results which allow 
assessment cf the guesses. In srch an account of 
knowing and knowledge action playc a central role in the 
construction of new ideas and in the reduction of 
uncertainty. 

The following sections will considrr the implicat- 
ions of this theory- 
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tHE STATUS OF ACTKM XM LEARNITC 




Xn recent years there has been much criticid|i of 
mie of the work done by Jean Piaget {1970} In the 
franeifork of the tteory I have outlined. One recurrent 
criticism is on tlie ei^^hasis Piaget put on action as 
necesoary to the learning of certain akills. .Critics 
have pointed out that experiioental stiidiee have fail^ 
to demonatrate that children wN> learn certain skllla by 
fi^ns of action do m>t perfom tetter <m tests^ of these 
chills than children irtio are instructed on these skills. 
A careful case can probably be built that Piaget over- 
flffiphasised the role of f^yaical activity in Imiming new 
ideas. A problem with the criticisaas is that acticm can 
be thoughtless, just as instruction may not be under- 
stood. 

If one la insensitive to the relation between ideas 
and actions one Is likely to be syspathetic to the 
critics* conclusion that action is not necessary to 
learning* The basic issue is not new. It is the old 
familiar one of the relative merits of druming inform- 
ation into children versus allowing thi»n to build their 
knowledge. 

Children learn quickly that tlm M>st* efficient i^y 
to tackle arithmetic problems is to use a procedure. To 
the extent that a teacher encourages such habits the 
children in their turn will learn not to think carefully 
about the problea. I watched seven year olds doing 
subtraction recently. If John has lOp^ and his bus fare 
is 7p, how ujuch change will he have? 601^ children 
learned that the way to get the answer waa to see what 
to add to 7p to get lOp. When the nui^ers changed r 
hovever, they were stuck • They seei^d unable to get a 
grip on what to subtract froiB what* The idea of 
subtraction is intiisately connected with certain activit- 
ies, those of taking away parts froia wholes. The 
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operaticms Are crucial to imderstAiuHln?- %9mB clear 
to TO that theae children were €n>afusi^ ahoixt Bubtractioa. 
Ttey were ccmfuaed precisely becauM ttway were trying to 
follw procedarea without ui^teratanding them. The way in 
which anyone tries to solve a problesft flows frcNS the 
ideas one has - the actioii^^d the idea are finely 
connected. In wy exas^le tto children needed to act on 
parts and wholes to try to get the feel of what is 
involved . 

5TUP^«T TEACHERS' IDEAS 

In prijcary and secondary school teaching great care 
is taken to ensure that the lesson taught is pitched at 
the correct level. In terms of the theory a child's 
understanding limits %#hat can be learnt and if the 
subject matter being studied is too coai^lex children will 
lose Interest, At the third level this is no less true* 
In philosophy, psycholc^ and sociology there are well 
established paradigms. Loosely speaking a paradigia is 
a %*ay of approaching a problem within iirhich certain 
assumptions and probleia solving techniques are taken for 
grated. I*ecturers who have grown accustMed to the^e 
assumptions and methods may have difficulty understanding 
the probiews %^ich students face in getting to grips with 
the paradigms within these disciplines, I think that the 
argument can be made that the way in which students think 
about a number of topics in these disciplines deserves 
study, I will give some exaa^les of ideas which seem 
difficult to ciwanunicate* Hy suspicion is that these 
ideas are difficult to teach because non-specialists tend 
to think about them in other ways, 

n) The description of human b^ehavioUr and co^unication 
in tvrmB of problem solving seems to pose difficulties- 
Is this because people generally don*t think of 
behaviour in this way? 



12) Students my well be excused for thinking of knowledge 
in term of facts or in Isle's terins ""knc^fing that*. 
Bxmm of the tfpe Irish stwients are very familiar 
with depend in lar^e part on factual informtion. 
There is a relation between many such facts and that 
other type of knowing which Ryle called "knowing how**. 
(X am unsure whether l^le ever ccmsidered the intii^te 
relation between these forma of know tog %4ien knowing 
is considered devel^^osffl^ntally. ) In nathecaatics, f or 
example, krowing that 10 per cent of 50 is 5 probably 
requires that one knows how to calculate the answer. 
One could be quite precise about the Steps which 
(Children can take to construct this fact* 

I wonder whether you would agree that sensitivity to 
considering the way in which knowledge is put together 
may Im inhibited by years of schooling in which knowledge 
was prifsarlly something which one mesr^^rized? 



MAKING PROBLEMS EASIER FOR CHIIi)REN 

In recent tiiT»&s significant developu^nts have 
occurred in our understanding of the nature of the child's 
physical and social exf^rience* Piaget has contributed ^ 
%o much to this literature that until recently it had 
been difficult to subject much of what was said to the 
sort of critical assessment necnssary to a im^re complete 
understanding. Ono central theme in Margaret lk>naldson's 
11978) book, Children's Minds, is that Piaget 's tasks have 
sometimes confused children^ She documents experiments 
which show that in a nuji^ j^r of areas different ways of 
putting qutfstions joake it easier for children to 
demonstrate that conceptual competence. I believe that 
it can be argued that this central theme in Donaldson's 
book is merely an exploration of hc^rizontal decalogue or 
what other writers have distinguished as competence versur 
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perforMitcet t we the imrd aerely to i&|>ly that nhat 
haft been demonstrated i» not the error of PiaQet'a theory 
tout rather ways have been deinonstrated in i^ich children 
can to praaented varioua taafca which help the child 
express Her developing cc^ipetenciea* Hierefore ^diat 
aeem& to hi»^e direct practical iAplicationa are the oluea 
which Donaldson's book 9ives as to how to present tc^ica 
to children in the easiest possible way* I will 
consider one example. ^ 

Understanding children's difficulties with classMio*' 
ation of objects is related to pre-nu^er activities with 
children who have just entJzed ^hool. One aspect olT^ 
claasiCication is the abiiit«' to understand the relaticm 
between part and whole, Trr4dAtionally# this has bem 
assessed by showing a child array of objects such as 
nine red flowers and three white flowers and asking a few 
questions* Initial questions are asked to establish that 
the child can count and understands that there are more 
red flowers than %^ite flowers* the class inclusion 
question is abput the nus»rical relation between the red 
flowers Cpart of the class of flomirs) and the flo%fers 
(whole, all flowers) • Traditionally it is assessed by 
asking a question of the following forms Are^h ere isore 
red flowers or are there more flowers here? Typically 
five and six year olds are confused by this question and 
answer "^niore red flo%i^rs"^ Their difficulty bbgsob to be^ 
that they cannot easily consider red flmers as part and 
whole in the same question, it has been argued that 
children would be helped by a question form which 
e»phasise«5 the whole class, in roy exaiople it would be 
flowers. Donaldson citi?s a study {Anthony^ 1977} using 
three black cows and one while cow* Questions on class 
inclusion were asked in two waya« the traditional as just 
described and a new way, which ettphasised that the black 
cows ware to be conjpared nuaerically with all the cows. 
Thi» was done simply by putting the cows lying down and 
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the claea inclufiion question ymm ^bxb thera wonf black 
cows or «»re 6l<^pin9 com?* T!»are ia thm sow truth 
to tYm claim that the «d)ola class needs to be i^^^sised 
and this InforiRatloii, %rtille not the vhole story, is 
certainly useful to Know if me is engageil in prenvosidtyer 
activitleB with fotir^-year^^olds ami f ive-year-HDlds. 



paper I have b&en concerned esclusively with one type of 
cognitive* theory in «#hlch the se^HiratencsB of theory and 
practice is radically disiinished. Generally theory B^ans 
various disciplines in University and College of 
Education courses which include psychology, philosophy, 
Bociolocry and hojf^fully applied linguisticl. It would be 
my view that many, indeed stost, of the TOrts of 
activitleB in these courses are rather fumtomntally 
related to thi'^ ways in which we teach, wherever we teach. 
Mo%iever, At was clear at the symposii^ on theory and 
practict* at thi» conference that there is a need for more 
opportunitic'fci tor contact between practitioners at 
different loveis in our educational systes if there is to 
be a isorr compatible relationship between those who teach 
theory courses in third level and those who wish ^o apply 
these* thorios in their clasBes* 




It is clear that there are other ways in «rhich the 
theory practice relation can be i^rtrayed. In this * 
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